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How One Enterprising Dealer Got the Real Facts 
of the Rural Motor Express Field’ 


There’s a Reason Why a Great Many Dealers Shy on the Rural Express Line Prospect—and Yet 
They Admit the Field Affords Wonderful Possibilities 


ELLING the prospect interested 
in a Rural Express route in- 
volves more than the mere sale 
of a truck or a number of trucks. 
What the average person, whose 

attention has been drawn to the fertile 
field afforded by development of high- 
way transportation in agricultural sec- 
tions, generally demands more than any- 
thing else, are concrete facts and specific 
information. The dealer who expects to 
successfully merchandise trucks for 
Rural Express lines must supply such in- 
formation. In other words, the Rural 
Express prospect is entitled to the same 
attention as is given the city merchant. 
If we assume that the dealer sells the 
merchant transportation, and not a truck, 
is not the Rural Express prospect en- 
titled to the same consideration, viz., 
that he should be properly advised be- 
fore undertaking the transportation of 
the products of the farm to the city, 
which after all is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Rural Express? 


Dealers Not Generally Sold on Plan 


Dealers in the East are not sold on 
the Rural Express plan. The majority of 
those visited by the writer in several 
cities in New England and some sections 
of New York and New Jersey are not 
making any great effort to develop the 
Rural Express field, although they ad- 
mit it affords wonderful possibilities. 
Some dealers, whose enthusiasm has 
been aroused, state that the greater num- 
ber of Rural Express prospects have 
been attracted to the movement by the 
publicity campaigns and, although they 
have capital, know absolutely nothing of 
motor trucks and highway transportation. 


Easy vs. Difficult Sales 


Another factor is that the average city 
truck salesman who sells on a commis- 
sion basis will, when left to his own re- 
sources, develop prospects in lines with 
which he is familiar and about which he 
can supply cost figures, etc. I have talk- 
ed with a number of salesmen who, over- 
flowing with enthusiasm as the result of 


*Ed. Note.—This is the second of a series 
of articles by Mr. Shattuck and the third 
will appear in an early issue. 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 


the weekly sales conference, have tackled 
the Rural Express prospect. The ma- 
jority of these complain that the average 
prospect desires information and data 
that they cannot supply. The salesmen 
also say that the prospect accepts oper- 
ating cost figures and takes for granted 
the practicability of the motor truck for 
Rural Express work, but this data will 
not close the prospect who not only 
wants the general plan of Rural Express 
operation, but its details. 


Even the Dealer Not Posted 


Consequently the salesman “passes the 
buck” to the dealer or sales manager 
who, very frequently, because of a lack 
of study of the problem, refers the pros- 
pect to the organization conducting the 
Rural Express publicity. And it is very 
probable that the prospect will again be 
passed along to some one else. If the 
prospect does not lose his enthusiasm 
he will eventually encounter an indi- 
vidual or a concern that has concrete 
knowledge of the Rural Express or is 
operating a line. 

The point I am endeavoring to estab- 
lish is that when a dealer allows a pros- 
pect, whether he be one interested in 
transporting coal or farm products, to 
walk out of his salesroom to some one 
else, that dealer is practically passing 
along a sale to some other dealer, for 
invariably the prospect will come into or 
be brought into contact with a dealer or 
a salesman who will ‘have sufficient in- 
formation on the subject to sell the pros- 
pect the idea, develop his plan of cam- 
paign and close a sale. The first named 
dealer will lose out because he will try 
to sell a truck, while the successful sales- 
man will win, because he will sell trans- 
portation. 


Selling the Rural Express 


To quote a specific example and one 
showing the difference between the 
“order taker” and the merchandiser of 
transportation: In a certain New Eng- 
land city there is a dealer who has been 
very successful in selling trucks, but who 
isn’t sold on the Rural Express. He 
was approached by a prospect desiring 
advice as well as information, but as the 
dealer did not have any data and was 


lukewarm on the subject, the prospect 
was “passed along.” Eventually the pros- 
pect was brought into contact with a 
small company operating what may be 
termed a Rural Express line, although 
the greater part of the business was gen- 
eral expressing. 


The prospect acquired much valuable 
information, real practical information, 
and the head of the company suggested 
running over and calling on the repre- 
sentative of the trucks used by the com- 
pany, remarking, “You'll find Mr. Brown 
a real live wire, ready to co-operate with 
you. And incidentally he’s a real man’s 


man. He’s helped us out of our troubles 


more than once with advice, etc., etc.” 
Did the prospect call on Mr. Brown? 
And did Mr. Brown close with the pros- 
pect? He did, and the result of the ini- 
tial sale, which was followed with repeat 
orders, will be told later. 


Acquiring Rural Express Data 


Mr. Brown is of that class of dealers 
which believes in advertising. Not the 
newspaper, bill board or other conven- 
tional methods which he practices, but 
through successful and satisfied users of 
his trucks. He figured that the selling 
expense of putting over his first Rural 
Express truck sales might cut well into 
the profits, which it did, but he also be- 
lieved that the time and money spent, 
would, if the plan proved feasible, sell 
more trucks, not only to the customer, 
but to others interested in highway 
transportation in agricultural sections. In 
other words, Mr. Brown was willing to 
exchange profits for information, con- 
fident that the experience gained could 
be turned into profits in the shape of 
sales. As he had a number of sub-agents 
or branches, he estimated that the data 
could be profitably passed along to 
these. He also figured that if he could 
go out and get the real “dope” on Rural 
Express, make a sale and put over the 
operation of the line, he would not only 
put one over on his salesmen, but would 
have some nice facts to pass to his sales- 
men at the weekly conferences; in fact, 
Brown had a habit of occasionally slip- 
ping one over on the boys, for, as he re- 
marked, “It puts the pep in *em. Makes 
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them sit up and take notice when the 
old man gets active with a contract slip.” 


Made Personal Investigation 


The first thing Brown did was to se- 
cure a map of his territory, a real map, 
one showing the roads, towns, cities, 
railroad lines, etc. Next he laid out a 
number of tentative routes which would 
include cities at either terminal, and 
towns, etc., between, for he figured that 
if the trucks were to be operated profi- 
tably they must carry capacity loads 
both ways, and that to accomplish this 
the line must not depend wholly upon 
the transportation of farm products. In 
other words, Brown took into considera- 
tion the fact that there would be certain 
periods of the year when the amount of 
food products hauled would be negli- 
gible, and that to make up for the defi- 
ciency a general expressing business 
should be developed. 


Analyzing the Markets 


Brown’s next step was.to get in touch 
with a friend, a commission merchant of 
years of experience in handling vegeta- 
bles, fruits, etc., and from him he learned 
what products were shipped by rail and 
express; where from; seasons of market- 
ing; the advantages and disadvantages 
of shipping by common carriers; cost of 
transportation; handling; time required 
and lost and the commission charges. In- 
cidentally, Brown was told why prices 
vary in the markets, how fruits, etc., 
were distributed in the city, and he also 
learned of the characteristics of the far- 
mer. The various selling channels were 
also investigated, these including the 
municipal, consumer and farmer markets, 
as well as the co-operative or consumers’ 
leagues. A visit was also made to the 
Bureau of Markets conducted by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, where 
valuable information on marketing was 
obtained. The possibility of supplying 
large hotels was also investigated. 

The following day Brown got in touch 
with the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and in addition to securing their re- 
ports, etc., was placed in contact with the 
State Board of Agriculture, which in this 
case, consists of practical farmers. The 
head of the State Bureau of Markets 
was consulted and many valuable sug- 
gestions were made by him and he also 
supplied Brown with letters of introduc- 
tion to the county agents, officers of 
granges, vegetable and fruit growers’ and 
farmers’ associations. Agricultural maps 
were also secured. (A map of this type 
.and showing the vegetable and fruit 
centers was published in the March is- 
sue of the ComMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL). 


Calls on Farmers 


Accompanied by a county agent, 
Brown spent a day or two with his car 
calling on the farmers, ascertaining their 
views on the Rural Express and obtain- 
ing first-hand data as to the requirements 
of the service, the information including 
the picking up of products, selling of 
same, payments, possible shipments, 
how the farmers obtained their supplies, 
etc. The investigation, of course, was 
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not confined to the well traveled high- 
ways, but included places not served, and 
particularly where the farmer had to 
drive several miles to the nearest ship- 
ping point. In his analysis of the terri- 
tory Brown did not overlook the dairy 
sections or the possibility of the Rural 
Express serving the farmer who has a 
calf or hog or two to dispose of. Neither 
did he fail to look into the possibility of 
interesting the various store keepers in 
the Rural Express, for Brown figured 
that with the store keeper’s influence 
much of the goods shipped to the coun- 
try store could be diverted from the 
common carriers, provided the operator 
of the Rural Express could sell the city 
merchant or manufacturer the Rural Ex- 
press service. 


Rural Express vs. Railway Service 


Although it required considerable time 
and tact to analyze the service afforded 
the various towns and cities between the 
two terminals of the proposed route by 
the railroads and other common car- 
riers, and to ascertain how the manu- 
facturers obtained their raw material, 
shipped finished products, and how the 
stores obtained their commodities, the 
time was well spent. Freight and ex- 
press tariffs, the time required for ship- 
ment and distribution, and collections, 
were also secured. 

Brown obtained a wealth of interest- 
ing details not the least valuable of 
which was a number of concerns which 
looked to him like good prospects for 
trucks. He also learned that at least 
two manufacturers shipped to their 
branch in the city by express, and that 
the service was not satisfactory, as the 
empty containers were bulky, easily 
damaged, and because of the service the 
company was obliged to carry a. large 
number of extra containers which were 
expensive. Brown also visited the freight 
and express stations, and by keenness of 
observation and carefully worded ques- 
tions obtained invaluable information— 
for the average country agent will talk, 
and Brown was a_ student of human 
nature. 

It is not necessary to add that when 
Brown completed his investigations he 
had a fairly good line on the possibili- 
ties of the Rural Express in the territory, 
but he did not stop there, for he visited 
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a company said to have put over the plan, 
and not only investigated the service, 
but made a trip with one of the trucks 
obtaining first-hand practical informa- 
tion all along the line. 


Correlating the Information 


On his return to his office Brown 
boiled down his information to brass 
tacks and had his stenographer type the 
data in logical order. Copies were made, 
and these, supplemented by the personal 
observations of Brown and by sugges- 
tions, were supplied the sub-agents. On 
the following Monday morning, at the 
weekly sales conference, Brown startled 
the staff by announcing that the sub- 
ject would be, “Selling the Rural Ex- 
press Prospect.” He called on  sales- 
man Smith to sell him (Brown). Smith 
started with the usual patter about the 
Progressive truck, what a _ wonderful 
chance the Rural Express was, etc., etc. 

Brown smiled, nodded his head, but 
his expression changed when he began 
to fire question after question at Smith, 
and with the rapidity of a machine gun. 
Smith, of course, was a commission 
salesman, a good live wire on conven- 
tional lines, but he was not sold on the 
Rural Express and, consequently, could — 
not answer. Brown turned his guns on 
another salesman, and another, with the 
same results. Then he reversed the 
order, and sold Smith because he 
(Brown) had the data. After answer- 
ing questions and passing out the copies 
above referred to, Brown said, “Now, 
boys, it’s up to you, and I expect results. 
Hereafter no more ‘passing the buck’ to 
me, and don’t let a live prospect on this 
Rural Express get away from you. Stick 
to him. Take him out and show him, if 
he has to be shown. 


Foundation for Repeat Orders 


“And remember, that you may spend a 
lot of time on the first sale, but if the 
prospect comes through, and you must 
see that he does, you will be amply com- 
pensated for your efforts by the repeat 
orders, and there.are going to be repeat 
orders, for the Rural Express is going to 
be operated on large lines just as are the 
express companies. You may find a few 
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one and two truck concerns, but with 
the development of the short haul the 
successful Rural Express, or combina- 
tion of general express and transporta- 
tion of food products, is going to be con- 
ducted by big companies, concerns oper- 
ating fleets of trucks.” 


Prospects Overlooked by Dealer 


Some dealers in the large cities are 
not sold on the Rural Express, stating 
that the farmers within 25 miles or so 
are well supplied with trucks and do 
their own hauling. I found several 
dealers in Boston who believed their 
own statements to this effect, but I do 





Signal Truck in Service With C. A. Broyer & Sons 
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between Newburyport and Boston, Mass. 
Not only are the trucks combining gen- 
eral expressing with the Rural Express, 
but the service proves that at least one 
dealer in Boston believes that the market 
in his territory has not yet reached the 
saturation point in truck sales. 
Anticipating the usual question, “Is 
there money .to be made with trucks 
competing with the railroad on a short 
haul and handling food products?” the 
fact that the company mentioned has in- 
creased from one truck to five, that all 
are paid for and the business supports a 
family of five brothers, is the answer. 
The trucks utilized are three 2%4-ton 





De nite: ila eat 


This company operates a rural express between Newburyport and Boston, Mass. Note the Good- 
year 40x 8 pneumatics. This concern is equipping its trucks with the big shoes 


not believe that they ever gave the sub- 
ject the attention it deserves, for a visit 
to the markets in the Hub showed that 
while trucks were being operated over 
a considerable radius, bringing in food 
products as well as carrying general 
commodities to and from the city, much 
of the shipping was done by the rail- 
roads. An investigation also showed 
that within a radius of 50 miles of Bos- 
ton are great market garden, apple, po- 
tato and cranberry sections, not alto- 
gether well served by the railroads de- 
spite the claims of the latter. In some 
instances shippers have to travel a con- 
siderable distance to reach the railroad 
and very often the railroad system is 
such that the perishables travel two legs 
of a triangle to reach their destination. 
Under these and similar conditions it is 
logical that the more direct route pos- 
sible with the motor truck would not 
only reduce or equal present shipping 
costs, but would effect a considerable 
saving of time, and time is money when 
handling perishables. 


Railroad Not a Competitor 


The railroad should not be viewed as 
a competitor. It serves a useful purpose, 
but its scope of activity is limited in the 
field to be served by the Rural Express, 
and it cannot compete with the truck in 
service, and in many instances the truck 
can haul cheaper and return a profit to 
its owner. An instance demonstrating 
these contentions is the truck express 
service operated by C. A. Broyer & Sons, 


Signals, one 5-ton Sterling and a 1%- 
ton Rainier. Two of the Signals are 
equipped with the big pneumatics, Good- 
years, and’one has pneumatics in front 
and solids in the rear. Louis Broyer, 
with whom the writer rode on a trip, is 
sold on pneumatics and says that his ma- 
chines will eventually be thus equipped. 


Rural Express Part of Service 


Four of the Broyer trucks, which are 
driven by the five brothers, operate be- 
tween Newburyport and Boston, carry- 
ing practically capacity loads either way. 
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The greater part of the goods carried 
are standard commodities, but a large 
amount of fish, in barrels, is hauled 
from Boston. Stops are made at 
intervening points to collect and de- 
liver goods, groceries, fruits,  etc., 
being hauled from Boston, The sec- 
tion in which the Broyers make their 
headquarters is a big apple producing 
country and hundreds of barrels are 
handled during the apple seasons. In 
many instances the orchards are located 
some distance from the railroad, and the 
trucks pick up at the farm and deliver 
direct at Boston. Large quantities of 
apples have been shipped abroad, and 
have been delivered from the orchards to 
the piers by the trucks. 


Shipper Gets Better Prices 


The writer talked with one farmer 
some 48 miles from Boston who utilizes 
the Broyer trucks. He said that he ob- 
tained better prices for his apples last 
fall because he was able to get them to 
the market when prices were high. This, 
of course, required quick delivery. The 
truck did the job from the farm to 
Boston within three hours. And it cost 
the farmer less to ship the apples than 
by railroad. Formerly he had to pay 
20 cents a barrel to haul to the railroad, 
25 cents for freight and 10 cents cartage 
charge in the city. Now the Rural Ex- 
press picks up and delivers at a price 
that competes with the railroad, minus 
the collection and delivery charges. 


Charges Less Than Railroad 


The Broyers utilize the Rainier truck 
for collection at Newburyport, although 
the other machines also do “pick-up” 
work. Orders for “pick-ups” are phon- 
ed to the garage maintained by the 
Broyers, and all kinds of orders are 
executed in the cities. 

The rates charged by the Broyers are 
less than those of the railroads for the 
haul alone, being about 15 cents the 100 
less in many instances. While the store 
door delivery and less cost appeals to all 
shippers, they can be sold on the quicker 
service, which is the best selling argu- 
ment in merchandising the service pro- 
vided by motor highway transportation. 





Transferring the Load From the Pickup Truck, an Autocar, to the Five-Ton Truck 
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Sixth National Foreign Trade Convention 


Urge Reciprocal Export Policy. Advocate Private Ownership of Merchant Marine 


OREIGN Trade _ Essential to 

American Industry” was the key- 

note of the Sixth National For- 

eign Trade Convention, which was 

held in Chicago, April 24 to 26. 
The convention was attended by nearly 
1700 delegates. 

Alba B. Johnson, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
in his speech accepting the permanent 
chairmanship of the Convention, de- 
manded the safeguarding of American in- 
vestments abroad, and urged the employ- 
ment of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine in the extension of foreign com- 
merce. 

After the re-election of Mr. O. K. 
Davis as Secretary of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, Mr. Edward Prizer, 
president of the Vacuum Oil Company, 
was introduced as the first formal speak- 
er of the Convention. Mr. Prizer, in brief, 
stated: “We are now facing an industrial 
crisis unless we can largely and rapidly 
increase our exports of finished products; 
for in no other way can our great indus- 
trial capacity be utilized. There is the 
further realization that industrial disaster 
can be averted only by great expansion 
of exports; that labor will be unemploy- 
ed if our industrial output is limited to 
home consumption. If we fail now in 
far-reaching enterprise, broad and cour- 
ageous outlook, and genuine and deter- 
mined effort, we will again fall back to 
the third-rate position we occupied prior 
to the war as industrial exporters, with 
the opportunity now existing lost per- 
haps forever. 

“Efforts for overseas trade based on 
lack of first-hand and accurate knowl- 
edge of foreign markets will be wasteful, 
ineffective and disappointing. In the 
great. markets abroad different conditions 
exist. Behind the great buying public, 
centuries of custom and prejudice exist. 
National habits are fixed and more or 
less unchangeable. New things are not 
impossible of introduction and sale in 
time, but an effort to change established 
habits as relates to staples of use and 
demand is an almost hopeless undertak- 
ing. The great body of consumers in 
many of the markets of largest promise 
are uneducated, and resentful of change.” 
Mr. Prizer advocated “the choosing of 
foreign representatives with great care. 
They should be rigidly trained for their 
required duties. They should be those 
desirous only of establishing a more or 
less permanent foreign career; if going 
to a foreign-language country, they 
should be able to speak the tongue or 
.quickly to acquire it. Men with little 
children should not be chosen for the 
tropics, and it should be certain that 
wives of married men join with their 
husbands in enthusiasm for the foreign 
venture. 

“Another imperative essential is sup- 
port by our National Government to the 
full limit. 


“America’s Financial Equipment for 
Foreign Trade” was the theme of Vice- 
President Fred I. Kent, of the Bankers’ 
Trust:Company, who in part said: 


“The most extraordinary condition will 
face the United States in relation to its 
foreign trade upon the signing of the 
peace agreement. 

“The United States will stand as the 
one great country of the world, with 
power to produce, manufacture and de- 
liver to other nations all of the com- 
modities vital to man’s needs, and cover- 
ing as well those things required for his 
convenience and desired for his pleasure. 
On the other hand, the power to pur- 
chase our goods by those countries 
which are our natural customers has 
been seriously depleted. All of the bel- 
ligerent nations of Europe have great 
financial problems facing them, which 
cannot be solved honorably and success- 
fully unless their imports are confined 
largely to essentials until such time as 
their exports of commodities and service 
exceed in value their imports and other 
current foreign obligations. 


“The neutral countries of Europe have 
carried on a most remunerative business 
throughout the period of the war, that 
has enabled them to make loans, place 
deposits, or both, with each set of bel- 
ligerents in a large way. They have 
depleted their countries of many neces- 
sities for convenient living and opera- 
tion, in order to obtain the high prices 
possible. They are now in position to 
use their foreign credits so created to 
buy goods to replace such depletion, and 
as they do so they will be helping the 
world work toward a more satisfactory 
balance of international indebtedness, 
and labor will find employment in the 
meantime. There will be a strong ten- 
dency for such countries to make their 
purchases from the debtor countries, as 
there will be much to interfere with arbi- 
trage between many sets of nations. 


“Before the war and during the war 
the United States imported more from 
South America than it exported, but the 
situation today is very different than it 
was previous to the war. After the 
United States entered the war the devel- 
opment of such trade was seriously af- 
fected, due to lack of shipping and the 
necessity of conserving our resources 
for war purposes. Even so, business re- 
lationships with South American import- 
ers were unquestionably formed which 
will result in holding a certain part of 
the new trade, and form a basis for fur- 
ther trade. 


“In the Far East our import require- 
ments are greatly in excess of the import 
needs from us of those from whom we 
buy. Our purchasers from India, the 
East Indies, China and Japan cover many 
things that cannot be obtained elsewhere 
in the world in the quantities desired. 
The trade of India is largely controlled 


by Great Britain, but there would seem 
good reason to believe that our exports 
to China and Japan can be increased,” 

At the close of Mr. Kent’s address, in 
the absence of Hugh Frayne, of the War 
Industries Board, Mr. Tracy Lay, Con- 
sul attached to the Consulate General at 
Paris, gave an interesting description of 
France in its present state of industrial 
prostration compared with its pre-war 
prosperity. 

William Piggott, president of the Se- 
attle Car & Foundry Company, conclud- 
ed the morning session with a plea to 
reduce the needless cost of the factory. 

The Thursday afternoon session was 
opened by Charles J. Brand, Chief of 
Bureau of Markets, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, by a speech in which he 
compared the new with the old methods 
and plans of exports and gave many 
interesting statistics relating to our for- 
eign trade. 

John Barrett, Director of the Bureau 
of South American Republics, was given 
the floor and invited the delegates all 
down to Washington to a big Pan-Amer- 
ican Trade Convention, to be held the 
first week in June, at which he said every 
South American and Central American 
country would be represented by mer- 
chants who could speak for their respec- 
tive countries with authority. 

Following Mr. Barrett, John M. Park- 
er, president of the New Mississippi Val- 
ley Trade Association, spoke on the 
Mississippi Valley and Foreign Trade. 
He advocated private ownership of rail- 
roads and merchant marine. He stated 
that our new ships should not be dis- 
posed of by our government until the 
manufacturers and exporters of the 
country had a chance to see to it that 
they were employed in our export and 
import trade. This later import trade, 
he claimed, was as important to us as 
our exports. In closing he made a plea 
for a strong consular representative by 
the United States in countries abroad. 

The first day’s session was concluded 
by the address of the Hon. William S. 
Culbertson, of the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, upon the subject of “The Bargain- 
ing Tariff,’ and the speech of J. W. 
Hook, president, Allied Machinery Co. 
of America, upon the subject, “The 
Stabilizing Effect on American Industry 
of a Definite Foreign Trade Policy.” 

The climax of interest of the conven- 
tion was the banquet Friday night, which 
was attended by all of the delegates. 
John J. Arnold presided. Edward N. 
Hurley, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, who spoke on “The 
Future of Our Foreign Trade”; Governor 
Lowden, who spoke on the _ theme, 
“The Meaning of Foreign Trade to the 
Middle West,” and James A. Farrell, 
chairman National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, who responded to the toast, “Ameri- 
can Maritime Policy,” divided the atten- 
tion equally. 
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New York Dealers Establish :-Motor Truck Exchange 


New Plan Destined to Stabilize the Price on Used Trucks and Prevent 


HE efforts of the Dealers’ Divi- 
sion of the Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., to 
grapple with the used truck 
problem, have resulted in the 

combination of a prospectus that is to 
be printed and circulated among the 
dealers in commercial cars in New York 
City. According to an advance copy, the 
proposed Metropolitan Motor Truck Ex- 
change, as it will be called, will be a 
stock company capitalized at $50,000, of 
500 shares of common stock, at $100 par. 
The stock is to be offered only to mem- 
bers of the dealers’ division of the Motor 
Truck Association of America. The mini- 
mum number of shares allowed per mem- 
ber is to be five, and the maximum 
twenty-five. All money is to be devoted 
to such corporate purposes as may be de- 
termined by a board of directors. 


To Control Holding of Stock 


Sale of stock is subject to the follow- 
ing stipulation: “Any shares of the capi- 
tal stock of this corporation which may 
at any time become the property of any 
person, persons, firm, partnership, etc., 
other than members, shall be redeemable 
by this corporation, in whole or in part, 
at any time, at the option of the board of 
directors, upon 30 days’ notice by mail to 
the holders of such stock, and may be re- 
deemed by the payment of $100 in cash 
for each share so called.” 


Evils of Trade-in Defined 


The prospectus in analyzing the trade 
custom of accepting used trucks, as part 
payment for new, points out that the pro- 
cedure has developed into a source of 
serious expense and financial loss, and 
that the “allowance expected by the pros- 
pective buyer is one equal to or greater 
than the highest bid made to him, and 
this bid is only too often the one made 
by the dealer least able financially to 
make such allowance as well as one that 
bears no relation to the value of the 
truck. The dealer who finally consummates 
the transaction upon the basis of this 
excessive allowance is in reality giving 
a rebate from the price of his new truck. 
Every dealer is thus subject to the whim 
of his most unwise competitor and the 
entire trade is demoralized.” 


What Exchange Affords 


After further discussing the many 

angles of the “trade-in” problem, the 
_ prospectus points out that the following 
benefits will be derived by members of 
the Exchange: 

1—Provision of an appraiser or ap- 
praisers of the very highest ability. 

2—Elimination of the expenses of du- 
plicate appraisals. 


3—Provision against excessive allow- 
ances. 


Demoralization of the Trade 
By C. S. PERRIE 


4—Stabilizing resale prices. 

5—Mutualization of the financial bur- 
den incident to the purchase, repair and 
resale of used trucks. 

6—Relief of members from the embar- 
rassment of dickering with prospective 
purchasers over allowances to be made 
on their used trucks. 

7—Discontinuance by members of the 
practice of making deductions from sales- 
men’s commissions as a compensating 
offset to excessive used truck allowances. 

8—Relief for members from the neces- 
sity of repairing and reselling trucks not 
of their own make, (handled or repre- 
sented). 

9—Relief of members’ 
shops and sales space. 

10—Centralization of practically all re- 
pairs and resales in one building, which 
may be located where rents are cheap. 

11—Provision of a ready and financial- 
ly responsible outlet for all used trucks. 


The Plan in Detail 


It is proposed to establish the Ex- 
change on the east side of the city or in 
Long Island. The building is to house 
the repair shops, sales floors and gen- 
eral offices. When a used truck is of- 
fered a member, he notifies the appraiser, 
giving make and capacity of truck, style 
of body, engine number, etc. The valua- 
tion by the appraiser is filed, as well as 
other details, and this information is 
available to members by telephone. All 
members must accept this valuation when 
taking the truck as part payment for new. 

Before any repairs are made the Ex- 
change will offer the truck to its repre- 
sentative dealer (a member) at the valua- 
tion price plus 10 per cent. For example: 
The Smith Company takes in a Brown 
truck, say at $500. The truck is then 
offered to the Brown dealer for $500 
plus 10 per cent., or $550. If the Brown 
Company declines to buy the truck the 
Exchange will, after making such repairs 
as may seem essential, place it in stock. 


Disposing of the Used Trucks 


The plan includes the use of salesmen 
by the Exchange, and salesmen and 
members will have the privilege of sell- 
ing. On all such sales made by the 
members’ salesmen a commission will 
be allowed to the member, and this com- 
mission is to be paid by the Exchange 
to the member, and not to the mem- 
ber’s salesman. Parts ‘are to be pur- 
chased from members at prices equal 
to the cost plus one-half of the mem- 
ber’s discounts thereon. All financial 
transactions between the Exchange and 
its members will be upon the basis of 
net cash in 30 days. In other words, 
the member taking in a used truck and 
refusing to buy it from the Exchange 
will receive cash. Owing to the large 
number of Ford truck dealers in New 


high 


rental 


York, such dealers need not call upon 
the Exchange’s appraiser nor be bound 
by his appraisals in connection with the 
purchase of used Fords in exchange for 
Fords, neither will the Exchange be 
under the necessity of purchasing any 
used Fords taken in by such dealers in 
exchange for Fords. 


Cost of Operating Exchange 


The estimated expenses of conducting 
the Exchange are as follows: 


Rent (including light, heat, water), 50 
SE | Seer ee ene ate $12,000 

Power, $100 the month .............. 

Insurance, fire, liability and compen- 
sation 


Ee EE re ee ey ee etree 900 
Taxes, state and municipal, $20,000 
SE NS a icon nc ace ease dines 400 
Advertising, telephone, ___ stationery, 
postage, office expenses ......... 6,000 
Depreciation, machinery, etc., 10 per 
REE bk 5 5 oes Sc salen caKecewes 1,000 
Salary, manager and appraiser ...... 7,500 
Salary, treasurer and secretary ...... 2,000 
Salary, office stenographer and clerks 2,000 
Salary, shop foreman ..........0<ce< 3,000 
Salary, shop clerk and timekeeper ... 1,200 
Ny NOE 9 Sao wiaisreclune sc oacnue ces 900 
Salary, night watchman .............. 900 
Interest on borrowed capital, $50,000 
A ee eS 3,000 
Interest on paid-in capital, $50,000 at 
No ainda aGcms ekee ends 3,000 
Commissions to salesmen, 10 per cent. 
on one-half total sales .......... 2,500 
Miscellaneous expenses .............. 5,000 
Total expenses (estimated) ....... $52,500 
Gross profits on sales (estimated), 
20 per cent. on $50,000 .......... $10,000 
Estimated net profit on capital, 50 
SRS bv dc tates sneene anaes 25,000 


Direction of the affairs of the Ex- 
change is to be vested in a Board of 
Directors elected by the members. The 
president, vice-president, treasurer and 
secretary are to be members of the 
board, and all officers are to serve with- 
out salary until the business of the Ex- 
change necessitates the discontinuance 
of volunteer assistance. The offices of 
manager and appraiser are to be com- 
bined. 


Problems to be Solved 


The successful launching of the Ex- 
change depends largely upon obtaining 
the majority of the truck dealers in 
Manhattan to join the organization. 
Those who have given considerable time 
to the study of the used truck problem 
believe that the greater number of 
dealers will join, or at least a sufficient 
number to make the plan feasible. On 
the other hand some dealers show but 
little interest in the movement, and in 
explanation say that they do not accept 
a used truck as part payment for a new 
one, and some will not accept the make 
they represent. Those dealers who have 
been untiring in their efforts to solve 
the used truck problem believe that the 
“uninterested” dealers will join the or- 
ganization eventually, if for no reason 
other than giving it their moral support. 

Some dealers who have attended the 
meetings of the committee of the 
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Dealers’ Division are of the opinion that 
it will be difficult to formulate a plan 
that will make evasion of its rules im- 
possible without violating the agree- 
ments. In reply, those interested in the 
movement state that a dealer practicing 
such methods will in time convict him- 
self, and, with a severe penalty, will be 
an object lesson to others of his type. 
Suggestion has been made that it would 
be possible to give publicity to a mem: 
ber dropped from the association for 
violation of the trading rule, and with- 
out affording the guilty party any legal 
redress. 

There is no doubt but what the aver- 
age dealer in Manhattan will welcome 
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any practical organization that can cope 
with the used truck problem. Nota few 
dealers have more used trucks in stor- 
age than they are willing to admit, and 
these cars are increasing in cost daily. 
In some instances the dealer does not 
turn his money on the trade-in, and in 
others, the cars are occupying space in 
high rental quarters. Shopping by a 
certain class of “prospects” is increasing, 
and it is not an infrequent occurrence 
for one of these “prospects” to visit half 
a dozen dealers or more. As one dealer 
aptly remarks, “Something must be done 
to stabilize the selling of trucks in New 
York City.” 








Supplementary Forecast of Tax 
Rulings on Revenue Act of 1918 


HE National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Inc., 7 East 
42nd St., New York, has issued 
General Bulletin No. 293, to its 
members, giving additional in- 

formation on tax rulings. The follow- 
ing is based on the best available infor- 
mation, but as-yet the Revenue Bureau 
has issued no official rulings: 

1. The manufacturer or producer oi 
tires, inner tubes, parts and accessories 
will not be taxed on such of these as he 
sells to car manufacturers for original 
equipment, but he will be taxed on such 
as he sells to car manufacturers for paid 
repairs or replacements. 

2. We are asking the Revenue Bureau 
to rule that the makers of tires parts 
and accessories may sell all tires, parts 
and accessories to builders of complete 
cars or motor trucks at the regular price, 
without putting on any tax. When these 
tires parts and accessories are built into 
a complete automobile and sold, the 
manufacturer pays the Government the 
tax on the complete car or truck. If, 
however, he sells one of these tires parts 
or accessories—like an axle, or a motor 
or a transmission, then he is obliged to 
return to the Government five per cent. 
on the price he receives. This plan will 
bring the Government a little more 
money, but above all would eliminate 
much red tape and bookkeeping. 

3. Meanwhile, our manufacturers have 
been asking the parts and accessory 
makers to all follow a plan which some 
of them have already adopted—to wit :— 
Bill the truck and car manufacturer with 
tires parts and accessories at the regular 
price, with a notation on the bill that the 
five per cent. war tax may be added 
later if the Government so orders. It 
is felt that this will simplify matters 
generally, until we get final rulings. 

4. Commissioner Roper has ruled, in 
a letter to one of our members, that 
when the sale of a part—say an axle—is 
made by a motor vehicle manufacturer 
and the tax is collected, and subsequently 
the part is returned or the charge elim- 
inated because it proved to be a part 
due under the guarantee, then the 


amount of the tax which has been paid 
to the Government during that current 
month, may be deducted from the tax 
return the next month, thus overcoming 
the need for applying for drawback. The 
result will be that at the end of the year 
the manufacturer will have paid to the 
Government on his business only the 
proper percentage of the exact amount 
of money he received from sales, which 
is the intention of the law. 

5. Sales by the manufacturer, producer 
or importer of automobile trucks, auto- 
mobile wagons, other automobiles, mo- 
tor cycles, (or tires, inner tubes, parts 
and accessories therefor) to the Fed- 
eral Government are taxable. 

6. Some officials of the Government 
are objecting to bids on such articles 
reading so much for the article, and so 
much for the war tax. We understand 
the basis of this objection to be that as 
the manufacturer, not the Government, 
is the one taxed, it is an error to call 
this a tax. This is red tape and it seems 
desirable to make your bids read so 
much for the article, plus so much to re- 
imburse the bidder for the tax levied 
upon him. 

7. As only the maker is taxed, all 
makers, distributors, dealers and others 
passing the tax on to the ultimate con- 
sumer should use a phrase making it 
clear that the purchaser is not asked to 
“pay a tax,” but is asked to reimburse 
for the tax the manufacturer has paid. 
It is suggested that the tax item be in- 
dicated by the expression “To reimburse 
the manufacturer for excise tax.” 

8. While the department’s first 
thought was to tax retail sales on basis 
of highest wholesale price received, 
Bureau now indicates that probably re- 
tail sales will be taxed on the basis of 
the average price received on whole- 
sale sales during preceding month. 

9. The advice is again given that, on all 
sales contracts for cars, trucks, tires parts 
or accessories, notations should be made 
that the purchaser must reimburse the 
manufacturer for any taxes, federal, state 
or municipal, which the manufacturer 
may be required to pay. 
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The Freight Rates on Road 
Materials Reduced 


WASHINGTON, April 11.—Walker L, 
Hines, Director General of Railroads, to- 
day announced that he has decided, after 
consultation with the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, to re- 
duce the present regularly published 
tariff rates upon specified road-building 
materials, when for use in federal, state, 
county, parish, township or municipal 
government road work. 

This will authorize all railroads un- 
der Federal control to apply rates as 
shown below on carload shipments of 
stone (broken, crushed and_ ground) 
slag, shells, chatts, cherts, sand and 
gravel, shipped during the period from 
May 1 to December 31, 1919, inclusive, 
when for use in road building or road 
maintenance, and when consigned to and 
the freight thereon paid by Federal, state, 
county, parish, township or municipal 
government. 

The reduced rates to be applied on 
such material shall be 10 cents per net 
ton less than the regularly published 
tariff rates in effect for the transporta- 
tion of these materials for commercial 
uses at the time shipments moved; but 
with a minimum charge of 40 cents per 
net ton, except that where the regularly 
published commercial rate is less than 
40 cents per net.ton, then such regularly 
published rate shall apply. 

These reduced rates may be applied on 
shipments consigned as outlined above, 
but in care of a contractor, provided the 
freight is paid by the Government, and 
provided proper certification is made by 
the Government through its properly ac- 
credited representative that the ship- 
ments are for the use of, and the reduc- 
tion in the rate will accrue to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The rates authorized are to be applied 
without publication in tariffs, account 
government property, but each railroad 
hauling such materials is charged with 
the duty of seeing that the reduced 
rates are applied only on bona fide Gov- 
ernment material where the freight 
charges saved by the reduction will ac- 
crue to the Government, 

To secure the benefit of the reduction 
stated in the notice, it will be necessary 
for the Federal, state, county, parish, 
township or municipal government offi- 
cials to certify that the material will be- 
used for road work, and that the govern- 
mental unit they represent will be bene- 
fited by the reduced rates. 

It was explained during an interview 
with the railroad officials that the word 
“sovernment,’ used in the third para- 
graph of the notice, meant any govern- 
mental unit dealing with road or street 
work, as county, township, parish, etc. 

The materials can be shipped in care 
of the contractor doing the work, but 
the governmental unit will be respon- 
sible for the freight charges, and to see 
that all of the material is used for road 
and street purposes. Payment on all 
freight must be by the different govern- 
mental units, and made to the railroad 
company, 
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National Motor Truck Sales Managers’ Meeting 
Most Successful in History of Association 


Convention Proves a Great Get-Together Event of Motor Truckdom. 
Many Important Problems Discussed 


HILADELPHIA, April 14.—The 
National Association of Motor 
Truck Sales Managers met in 


Philadelphia April 11th and 12th 

at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, to 
discuss important problems connected 
with the motor truck industry. The ses- 
sions of the first day were open only to 
members. Incidentally, it may be said 
that some 57 of the largest truck makers 
in the country are in the membership and 
pertinent subjects were freely discussed 
by those present. President J. G. Tracy 
presided during the sessions. The Sat- 
urday afternoon session and the banquet 
were open to all those in the vicinity in- 
terested in trucks and tractors. A large 
number came from the surrounding ter- 
ritory, not only in Pennsylvania, but 
New Jersey and New York City, the af- 
fair assuming the character of a general 
get-together of the truck interests of 
the country. 


The Banquet 


The Friday evening banquet was a 
most notable affair, at which there were 
more than 400 present. It was held in 
the large ballroom and was presided 
over by President Tracy with Honor- 
able Ex-Congressman R. O. Moon, toast- 
master. The speakers included the Hon- 


orable John Barrett, Director of the Pan- 
American Union, who gave a very inter- 
esting address on “Our Relations With 
the Other Americas.” All were greatly 
interested in the talk of Colonel Fred 
Glover, Director of Sales, Purchase, Stor- 
age, Traffic Division of War Department. 

Colonel Glover reassured the Sales 
Managers and the members of the trade 
that by the time the Government sup- 
plied the various departments with all 
the trucks they needed, there would not 
be many left over to cause any distress 
or any upsetting of the market. He said 
that the departments have been advised 
to take more than they actually need at 
the present time, so that they will not 
have to come back again in four or five 
months and buy them back from the 
manufacturers. He reiterated statements 
made at various trade gatherings that the 
rumors which have been going the 
rounds of the newspapers are totally un- 
founded, and that the few trucks that 
have been sold were I. C. trucks (in- 
spected and condemned) and which were 
fit for nothing else but salvage. He said 
that from time to time, the Army will 
sell such trucks. About eighty have al- 
ready been sold in Baltimore. He as- 
sured the manufacturers that not until 
the various government departments 


ee 


and the new Army have been fully sup- 
plied with machines, will the surplus be 
sold. When that time arrives the manu- 
facturers will be given due notice, so 
that they can buy back some of these 
trucks and rebuild them, while the re- 
mainder will be distributed over the 
whole country and sold by auction or 
under sealed bids. He closed his re- 
marks with the statement that no cars 
will be sold unless the manufacturers are 
notified and that the manufacturers will 
be notified before the public. It is need- 
less to say that his remarks were receiv- 
ed with great applause. 

John S. Cravens, Chairman of the 
Highways Transport Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, in his ad- 
dress, discussed the work of the Com- 
mittee and its relation to the motor 
industry. 

In his address Mr. Cravens said in part: 

“I firmly believe that the development 
of road construction and the use of the 
motor truck is the next great national 
industrial development. 

“It has been the Council’s policy not 
to undertake the study of engineering 
features of road construction, nor to en- 
ter too much into the detail of how the 
value of road construction and use is to 
be realized. 
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“The Council also believes that the ap- 
plication of the use of the truck is some- 
thing which should be properly left to 
the producers, for it is, in a real analysis, 
their business problem. 

“The Council of National Defense is 
not selling trucks—we try rather to sell 
ideas. But one of the purposes of the 
Highways Transport Committee has 
been to educate the people as to the 
proper place of the motor truck as an 
agency of transport, in order that it 
might seek and maintain the place to 
which its usefulness entitles it. 

“The vehicle and the road must be 
demonstrated to be complements of each 
other and inseparable parts of a great 
agency of public service. Once the peo- 
ple thoroughly realize this, they will de- 
mand and have good roads when and 
where they will serve. 

“It is being realized moreover that to 
no class does road improvement mean so 
much as it does to the farmer. Let the 
people once understand that, and we 
need have no fear concerning road 
construction. 

“No less important than road construc- 
tion is provision for road maintenance. 
To build roads without adequate pro- 
vision for maintenance is an economic 
waste. 

“How is this to be brought about? 
Without particularizing too far, it might 
be taken as a fair working basis that 
in the future the maintenance charge 
should be imposed upon the traffic and 
the capital expense involved in the con- 
struction should be extinguished by tax- 
ation. If at the end of the retirement 
period our roads were still good, we 
would have gained that much; and if they 
were not, we would at least have free 
credit with which we might build again. 

“There is another feature of our work 
that is of interest to you who are con- 
cerned with the future of the motor 
truck. It is the declared policy of the 
United States Railroad Administration 
greatly to curtail the construction of 
spur or feeder lines. This at once opens 
possibilities to the motor truck, for the 
demand for transportation is constantly 
growing. Some of the railroad authori- 
ties openly advocate the establishment of 
country truck lines, especially those run- 
ning at right angles to the main rail 
routes, and I believe this entente could 
be fostered to the mutual benefit of both 
parties. 

“Some have even invoked the aid of 
ourselves and our state committees in a 
study of the short haul problem, in order 
that relations of both rail and truck 
thereto might be better understood, and 
the economic field of usefulness of each 
be better determined. 

“We have also endeavored to codify 
all we learn on this great subject, to co- 
ordinate the efforts of different bodies 
all working to the same purpose, and to 
act as a clearing house in which may 
center the knowledge of the activities 
of various state highway departments, 
which may again be disseminated in or- 
der that all may receive the benefit of 
that which is developed by one.” 

Edward James Cattell, city statistician 
of Philadelphia, roused the audience to 
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great enthusiasm with his usual oratory. 
H. Walton Heegstra, of Chicago, talked 
very much to the point on the subject 
of “If I Sold Things.” The after-dinner 
speech-making was brought to a close 
by a very brief address by C. A. Mussel- 
man, Regional Chairman, Highway, 
Transport Committee, Philadelphia. 


The Friday Morning Session 


The closed session on Friday morning 
was opened by an address of “Welcome” 
by Lee J. Eastman, President of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., of Philadelphia, 
in behalf of the Philadelphia Motor 
Truck Dealers’ Association and _ the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. He 
was answered by Mr. John E. Tracy, 
President of the Association, who told of 
the objects and aims of the Association. 
After a brief business session, including 
the enrollment of new members, report 
of membership committee, report of 
standing committee, etc., the papers were 
taken up. 

The first speaker on the program was 
E. S. Foljambe, Directing Editor of Chil- 
ton Publications, Philadelphia, who talk- 
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ed on “What Are the Truck Manufactur- 
ers Doing in Their Sales Departments to 
Justify the Contemplated Increased Pro. 
duction?” In this talk he made it very 
clear that the production which has been 
planned by the manufacturers of trucks 
for the year 1919, would, in his estima- 
tion, be an over-production and cause 
trouble in the industry. Backing up this 
statement, he analyzed conditions that 
exist at the present time as brought 
about by the war, and pointed out that 
the future field for trucks is not in the 
city, but in the country. He also empha- 
sized the importance of the sale of trucks 
in highways transportation and called 
the attention of the members to the op- 
portunity which is now before the truck 
industry of distributing, more uniformly, 
the population of the country over the 
entire area of the United States by 
means of bringing to those people the 
necessities of life, over the highways, by 
motor trucks. He said that in former 
years population and industry have fol- 
lowed, in congested ribbons, the borders 
of navigable lakes and inland waters and 
along the edges of railroads. Now we 
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are entering upon the great era of high- 
ways transportation, which will make 
possible this more general distribution 
of humanity and its industry. Some of 
the charts, which were used in this talk, 
are herewith reproduced. 

The question of improving the present 
standard of service and the parts poli- 
cies, and also the standard warranty, was 
brought up by E. T. Herbig, the second 
speaker. As Sales Manager of the Ser- 
vice Motor Truck Company of Wabash, 
Ind. Mr. Herbig has had practical ex- 
perience along these lines and reiterated 
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an educational campaign carried out on 
a co-operative basis. 

The members were then taken, by au- 
tomobile, to the Philadelphia Automobile 
Trade Association where they enjoyed 
a noon-day luncheon provided by that 
Association. 


Other Organizations Send Greetings and 
Co-operative Assurance 


President Tracy announced that the 
N. A. C. C. sends greetings, etc., and 
offers the use of its libraries and rooms 
for meetings of committees of the Na- 
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many of the statements which he made 
not so long ago before the N. A. C. C. 
Conference of Truck Manufacturers in 
New York. The following are some of 
the suggestions which he made: That 
the term “making good” is vague and 
should not be used. It is usually taken 
to mean that the dealer is expected to 
pay for the installing of the new part— 
this is not what is intended or meant by 
the wording of the warranty. 

There should also be a statement, in 
the warranty, that the governor on the 
truck must be in working order and 
operating. 

On the question as to whether the 
dealer should prepay the expenses on 
broken parts, returned to the manufac- 
turer, it was generally agreed, by those 
present, that the manufacturer’s price 
and his terms are based on the assump- 
tion that the dealer will pay this charge. 
It was also stated that the dealer under- 
stands this and that there are very few 
who kick in regard to this agreement; 
therefore, the present arrangement should 
remain. The discussion brought out sev- 
eral speakers, one of whom made the 
statement that his company used to 
travel 125 service men; now they are not 
traveling a single one, although their 
production is 175,000 cars yearly. The 
morning session was brought to a close 
by Sidney J. Stern, Advertising Manager 
of the Automobile Trade Directory, New 
York, who talked very much to the point 
on advertising and advocated a national 
advertising campaign in the trade atid 
local newspapers, and the gathering of 
data for use in these ads—in other words, 


tional Association of Truck Sales Mana- 
gers. President Gramm, of the Motor 
Truck Manufacturers’ Association, also 
delivered a similar message from his 
members and a like message arrived 
from A. G. Moock, Business Manager 
of the National Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation, in which he pledged the assist- 
ance of the N. A. D. A. to the truck 
dealers throughout the country, and to 
the Sales Managers’ Association in their 
effort to offset the danger due to the 
Government’s placing war trucks on the 
market. 

Mr. Herbig made a motion, which 
was carried, that the Association appoint 
three men to constitute a committee to 
confer with the various organizations 
that have expressed their willingness to 
co-operate with the Association of Motor 
Truck Sales Managers. 


Farm Tractors Not Overlooked 


At the Saturday morning session the 
farm tractor was largely discussed by 
the meeting. A. R. Kroh opened Satur- 
day morning’s session with a line of 
rapid fire talk that made some of the 
Sales Managers sit up and take notice. 
Extracts of Mr. Kroh’s address are 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

In the absence of F. A. Seiberling, of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Mr. 
Quine, Publicity Director, spoke on the 
future of the farm tractor in the motor 
truck industry. 

Harry Tipper, of New York, made a 
short address and presented the advant- 
ages of a research department in connec- 
tion with the sales department. 

H. Walton Heegstra gave a very il- 


luminating talk on the subject of “Hiring 
and Training Salesmen.” Mr. Heegstra 
commented on the inefficiency of the 
average salesman as to his being fully 
informed on the policies of the concern 
for which he is selling and his insuffi- 
cient knowledge of its products. He 
criticised the average salesman for mak- 
ing too many claims which cannot be 
lived up to. 


The influence of sales organizations on 
highway development was the subject 
talked upon by E. J. Mehren, Editor of 
Engineering News-Record, N. Y. In this 
talk Mr. Mehren made a plea for greater 
interest on the part of sales organiza- 
tions in highways development. He con- 
demned any policy whereby the road- 
building problem of the country should 
be placed in the hands of any depart- 
ment which is already overloaded with 
other duties. He advocated a highway 
commission which would have the build- 
ing of roads at heart. 

A. S. Duckworth, of the David Lupton 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, gave a very in- 
structive talk, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on the proper method of handling 
cost systems. Mr. Duckworth based his 
remarks on the National Standard Mo- 
tor Truck Cost System, which has been 
described and illustrated in previous 
issues of this journal. 

Charles W. Reid, of the Committee of 
National Defense, Washington, D. C., 
gave a short history on what the High- 
ways Transport Committee accomplish- 
ed and its future prospects. He also 
laid stress on the fact that a great many 
selling organizations are simply trying to 


_sell trucks and not caring about the fu- 


ture and, unless this policy is remedied, 
a great many failures are sure to result. 

At the luncheon, held by the members 
of the Convention, it was decided to 
telegraph a resolution as follows: Re- 
solved that the Association of Motor 
Truck Sales Managers assembled in 
Philadelphia today urgently appealed to 
Governor Albert Sleeper to defer final 
action on Michigan House Bill 348 for 
reconsideration and to grant a hearing 
on the bill to motor truck and trailer 
interests to present facts and statements 
to show that this bill is detrimental to 
the development of economical and effi- 
cient transportation over the highways. 
This bill has since then been held up 
and is now being reconsidered in com- 
mittee. 

Much of the success of the meeting 
was undoubtedly due to the efficient 
work of the arrangement and entertain- 
ment committee, which consisted of the 
following men: C. A. Musselman, chair- 
man. For the Motor Truck Association 
of Philadelphia, Lee J. Eastman, chair- 
man; J. C. Schwartz, W. H. Metcalf. For 
the Automobile Accessories Business 
Association of Philadelphia, W. Ralph 
Walton, chairman; N. A. Petry and G. 
D. Schearer. For the Philadelphia Auto- 
mobile Trade Association, E. H. Fitch, 
chairman; W. B. McCullough, W. G. 
Herbert and H. T. Boulden, first vice- 
president of the Association and chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 
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Motorization of the Farm 


Extracts of address made by A. R. 


KROH, before National Association 


of Motor Truck Sales Managers 


T is my belief that the farmer of to- 
day needs your help more than any 
other class of people in America, and 
my purpose is to give you a reason 
for this argument. 

We will start as a sort of a constructive 
basis of argument back in the days when 
one man could go out into a field of 
small grain with a cradle and cut two 
acres of grain per day, but we must re- 
member that that man had to be follow- 
ed by another man who bound this grain 
by hand. Then came the day when the 
self-binder was invented and the farmer 
who was not sufficiently progressive to 
take advantage of it fell by the wayside 
and could not compete with his more 
progressive neighbor. 

In those days corn and other farm 
commodities were planted by hand, cul- 
tivated with the hoe; then came the 
planter, the drill, the cultivator on 
wheels and later the riding cultivator, 
and this trend of progress has gained in- 
creased momentum each and every year 
until today the percentage of acreage of 
crops in the American farms that are 
entirely handled by tractors and motor 
equipment is staggering. So much for 
the actual production of farm crops. 

Now, let us approach the subject from 
the standpoint of transportation. There 
was a day when the wheelbarrow was 
looked upon as an important method of 
transportation. Then came the ox cart, 
then the horse propelled vehicles, and 
today the truck, and gentlemen, if time 
permitted we believe that we can con- 
vince you with sane, sound argument 
that the present day agriculturist needs 
the truck in successful operation of his 
farm more than he does the tractor, but 
the fact remains that no farm is properly 
motorized with either the tractor or 
truck alone. If the farmer must keep 
his horses standing in the barn waiting 
for the time when they must transport 
the crop to market, he cannot afford to 
buy the tractor, and it has been proven 
beyond a question of doubt by great 
numbers of farmers throughout the cen- 
tral agricultural sections that all the 
work of the farm can be done by the 
tractor and the motor truck or power 
wagon: 


Labor Problem Affects the Farmer 


It is an admitted fact that one man 
with a tractor of sufficient power to 
pull two 14-in. plows can turn over as 
much soil in one day as the same man 
can with three horses and one 14-in. 
plow in six days, and, while this in itself 
may not be so convincing an argument, 
the fact remains that the labor situation 
of today is serious and the farmer who 
hopes to continue to operate his farm 
must adopt the most up-to-date methods. 

From 1850 to 1900, when the old hand- 
methods of farming were in vogue, farm 
values in America increased from 4 bil- 
lion to 20 billion dollars. From 1900 to 
the present day, when the more modern 
methods have been in vogue, farm values 


have increased from 20 billion to 75 bil- 
lion dollars, due to improved methods 
and the ability of the farmer to more in- 
tensely cultivate a wider acreage and 
more advantageously market his com- 
modity from a_ standpoint of price. 
These increased values in farm lands are 
due, of course, largely to the question of 
supply and demand. 

From 1899 to 1909 the population of 
the U. S. increased 21 per cent., and 
even with improved methods in those 
days, it was only possible to increase 
the production of food stuffs 10 per cent. 
—hence the increased cost of living with 
which we are all so thoroughly acquainted. 

The population in America has been 
increasing so much more rapidly than 
the increase in the production of food 
stuffs that for a period of 7 years prior 
to the European war the U. S. was im- 
porting corn from Japan and meat from 
the Argentine and Australia, and during 
that period the importation of food- 
stuffs, from a standpoint of dollars and 
cents, was practically equal to the ex- 
portation of food-stuffs from America. 


Rural Population Greatly Depleted 


Over 8 millions of people have moved 
from the farms in the U. S. to the cities 
since 1900, and the heaviest percentage 
of the emigrants from foreign countries 
to the United States are locating in the 
densely populated manufacturing cen- 
ters of America, ratner than migrating 
to the farm. 

This condition is not new from a 
world-wide standpoint, for ancient his- 
tory shows us that the Greek preferred 
Athens to the rural district, and the 
Romans the circus to the farm. 

It is common knowledge that all Euro- 
pean nations, prior to the breaking out 
of the war were, as nations, giving seri- 
ous consideration to the constantly de- 
pleting rural population. 

In 1880, 70 per cent. of the population 
in the U. S. lived on farms, while 30 per 
cent. lived in the cities, and it was neces- 
sary then for each farmer to produce 
only sufficient food for himself and a 
mere fraction of another family. Today 
over 70 per cent. of the population of 
the U. S. lives in the densely populated 
cities, while less than 30 per cent. live 
on the farms, and each farmer must pro- 
duce enough for himself and two addi- 
tional families in the U. S., not taking 
into consideration starving Europe. 

In 1880 the farmer could hire a man 
for farm work at from $15 to $20 a 
month, while today they are paying from 
$60 to $75 per month for farm laborers. 

The motor truck manufacturers of 
America are face to face with the fact 
that not only does the farm offer the 
greatest potential market for their out- 
put, but it is their patriotic duty to 
quickly learn the needs of the American 
farmer and produce and equip a motor 
truck that will most efficiently and 
economically serve the needs of the 
agriculturist. 
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Volumes of evidence are available to 
prove that wider acreage can be more 
intensely and scientifically cultivated by 
the installation of power than by horses 
and mules. It is cheaper to feed gas, of 
even alcohol, to the internal combustion 
engine, than it is to feed corn, oats and 
hay to horses and mules. 

On farms that are properly mo. 
torized, increased acreage can be handled 
and increased yields secured. 

If the proper preparation and seed bed 
is made for corn, and it is cultivated at 
the right time, it is as easy to produce 
a 60-bu. to the acre crop of corn as it 
is a 30-bu. to the acre crop, and the only 
added cost is that connected with the 
harvesting of the additional 30 bu. 

The cost per bushel of producing a 30 
bu. to the acre crop of corn in the middle 
states is 34 cents, while the cost per 
bushel of a 60-bu. per acre crop of corn 
is 21 cents per bu., and not only has 
the farmer the added 30 bu., but he has 
an additional 13 cent per bu. profit. 

The American farmers are buying 
250,000 stationary gas engines annually, 
and from 50 to 75 per cent. of these en- 
gines could be eliminated if the tractor 
and truck were adopted. Sixty per cent. 
of the passenger automobiles in the 
United States are owned and driven by 
farmers, and if there is a reason for this 
condition there is the greater need for 
the truck. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
month of January, 1919, over 21,000 head 
of hogs were transported by motor truck 
to the slaughter pens in Omaha, Neb., 
and if you gentlemen will go to Indian- 
apolis, Ottumwa, Sioux City, St. Joe, 
Kansas City and other such packing 
centers, you will find that the same con- 
dition maintains as chronicled in connec- 
tion with the Omaha market. 

There are sections of the country 
where the motor truck has already be- 
come exceedingly popular among the 
farmers in spite of the lack of interest 
among the truck manufacturers as a 
whole, so far as the farmer was con- 
cerned. 


Farmers Are Mostly Cash Buyers 


Over 2000 motor trucks were sold to 
farmers out of truck agencies operating 
in Sioux Falls and Sioux City in 1918, 
and less than 5000 trucks were sold in 
greater Chicago. The dealers interested 
in the sale of the 2000 trucks to the far- 
mers in the first instance were only 
about one-fifth in number as compared 
with the dealers who were endeavoring to 
make a profit out of the sale of less than 
5000 trucks in the city of Chicago, and 
again you will find that the dealers 
selling the truck to the farmer in nearly 
every instance got the list price, while 
the dealer in the municipality is face to 
face with the greatest crime in the truck 
business today—that is price cutting. 

There are three methods of transpor- 
tation recognized today—highways, rail- 
ways and waterways. We, at this con- 
vention, have had eloquent addresses as 
to the limitations of the railways and 
waterways and the subject of the broader 
field on the highways has been touched 
on so eloquently that I shall not dwell 
further here. 
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At a recent assemblage of represen- 
tatives of the Central Electric Railway 
Association, at Cleveland, O., an entire 
morning was devoted to the subject of 
“How can the electric railways compete 
with motor trucks?” and there it was ad- 
mitted that unless something could be 
done immediately in Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan by the electric railways the 
motor truck would practically eliminate 
the possibilities of these lines being oper- 
ated on a profitable basis. 

The principal reason for this is that if 
the motor truck is properly equipped it 
is capable of going into the field of the 
producer and delivering the merchan- 
dise to the consumer in the cities, while 
in a case of waterways and railways 
they must be served both between them 
and the producer, as well as consumer, 
by either teams or motor trucks. In 
other words, the motor truck is a com- 
plete method of transportation, while the 
railway and the ship only partially com- 
pletes the job. 

We cannot refrain from touching at 
this point on the subject of proper tire 
equipment for trucks on farms and high- 
ways, and there is available abundance of 
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information which proves that from a 
comparative standpoint the motor truck 


equipped with solid tires is operating on 
the farm only about 25 per cent. efficient, 
as against the pneumatic equipped truck. 

One concrete illustration of this fact 
may be interesting. Your humble ser- 
vant, in going from New Ulm, Minn., 
to Minneapolis, in the month of Janu- 
ary of this year, overtook a 2-ton truck 
equipped with pneumatic tires. The 
truck was carrying an over-load. The 
driver slipped into a mud hole, and due 
to inexperience in driving, spinned his 
rear wheels until the differential settled 
into the mud. Upon being advised to get 
off the truck and let air out of his tires 
until they were carrying only about 50 
to 60 lb., and by starting the engine 
slowly and not spinning his wheels, and 
as a result of the tires flattening out 
both sidewise, as well as forward and 
back, the truck was pulled out on to 
terra firma without the slightest slipping 
of the wheels, and then the pump was 
connected to the tires and the man was 
on his way rejoicing. This result could 
not have been possible with solid tires. 

When the longer life of the truck, the 
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saving in fuel, lubricant and repairs is 
taken into consideration and properly 
presented by your representative to the 
farmer buyer, it seems that the question 
of the small increase in original cost of 
pneumatics over solids should be easily 
overcome. 

As a result of the labor problems, the 
agricultural colleges throughout the 
country are holding classes every winter 
which are filled by farmers ranging from 
15 years of age to 55, who are there with 
the realization that they must study from 
a scientific standpoint the application of 
the tractor and the truck to their present 
day needs, and if the truck manufac- 
turers of America will show the proper 
spirit of co-operation in connection with 
this market, the question of sales resis- 
tance will be materially eliminated. 

In closing, permit us to suggest that 
an investigation on the part of the truck 
manufacturer will prove conclusively 
that as a whole the farmers have the 
cash with which to pay for the truck, and 
in instances where they might need ac- 
commodations they can be secured from 
their local banker with much less trouble 
than in any other field of activity. 








What is the Future of the Farm Tractor on the 
Motor Truck Industry? ° 


HERE is a close tie of relation- 
ship between the motor truck 
and the farm tractor. In the 
motorization of the farm each is 
supplemental to the other. No 

farm can be completely motorized which 
does not have both a truck and a tractor. 
The tractor increases farm production 
and at the same time lowers production 
costs. The truck effects similar savings 
in marketing the products of the farm. 

The same machine which plows and 
seeds the fields and harvests the crops 
will not transport these crops to market 
economically, except perhaps, under a 
few unusual and extraordinary condi- 
tions, which are such isolated cases as 
not to require attention here. This, not- 
withstanding the fact that much engi- 
neering and manufacturing talent is be- 
ing wasted in this belief. 

The greatest potential market for 
trucks is the farm. This market may be 
slower in development and require more 
educational work than some others, such 
as the industrial and commercial, but in 
the long run will be the greatest and 
naturally, therefore the most profitable. 
This is probably particularly true of the 
smaller sizes, that is, sizes ranging up to 
two-and-one-half and perhaps three tons. 

Assuming that the farmer is going to 
be the big purchaser of trucks, the prob- 
lem becomes one of getting the trucks 
into the farmer’s hands. * * * The 
question becomes one then of selecting 
the best available dealer. * * * Selling 
trucks bears a closer relation to selling 
tractors than to any other line of retail 





*Extracts of paper read by Howard FE. 
Everett, Managing Editor, Cuitton Tractor 
Journat, before National Association of Mo- 
tor Truck Sales Managers. 


merchandising. In selling either line, the 
successful dealer is selling an idea rather 
than a machine. Selling tractors is sell- 
ing the power farming idea. Selling 
trucks is selling motor transportation. 
The sale of the machine in either case is 
just an incident. The machine is merely 
the concrete mechanical development of 
the idea. In neither case will the sale be 
made until the idea has been driven home. 


Some Requirements for Success 


Thus we can readily see that with 
the same sales methods required and the 
same qualifications necessitated in the 
dealer, that the dealer who is successful 
in one line is likely to succeed in the 
other. If he is successful in either line 
it is because he understands and appreci- 
ates the fundamental principles which 
underlie the sale of either a tractor or a 
truck. In either case he is selling on 
the basis of utility, and the same intelli- 
gence which makes him successful in 
selling one line almost invariably assures 
his success in the other. 

There is another way in which the 
tractor dealer possesses an advantage in 
selling trucks, the same advantage the 
truck dealer would have in selling trac- 
tors. Both appeal largely to the same 
prospective customers. Acquaintance- 
ship is a big sales factor, especially in a 
small community. As long as a farmer 
receives fair treatment he will supply all 
his needs from that particular dealer 
while that fair treatment continues. * * * 

The dealer who sells both lines has the 
opportunity of using one line to help the 
sale of the other. The farmer perhaps 
realizes the need for a tractor, or the 
need of a truck. He isn’t vet in the frame 


of mind where he realizes that he should 
have both. He hesitates to buy a trac- 
tor because he feels that he will have to 
keep a large number of horses for mov- 
ing his supplies to market and transport- 
ing supplies to his farm. Or, he may ap- 
preciate the need of a truck, but hesi- 
tates because he can’t reduce the number 
of horses because of their necessity for 
field work. The dealer already has the 
farmer partially sold on the one line. By 
showing the farmer where he can use the 
two lines together and dispense with 
nearly all of his horses by buying both a 
truck and a tractor, the dealer has a 
strong argument in favor of a dual sale. 

In the average small town community 
neither the truck nor the tractor business 
is as yet an all-year-round business. The 
farmer may buy a tractor in the spring, 
or in the winter wheat belt, he may wait 
until June or July. Nearly all tractor 
sales are made within the season mark- 
ed by a comparatively few months. 

The farmer, as a general proposition, 
does not face the need of a truck for 
marketing his crops until he is virtually 
through with his tractor. Then the truck 
dealer’s opportunities start. The trac- 
tor selling season is over; the truck sales 
season is just starting. The two overlap 
but little; rather, they dovetail, making 
the combination of the truck and tractor 
dealer more of an all-year proposition 
from the standpoint of sales. 

Of course, there are some exceptions 
to these general conditions. There are 
certain kinds of farms, relatively few in 
proportion to the total number, where 
the use of trucks is more of a daily than 
an all-year necessity. I have been speak- 
ing more of the conditions which obtain 
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throughout 
country. 
Outside of the farm trade the small 
town dealer has his sales opportunity. 
The dealer selling tractors frequently in- 
creases his volume by the sale of a trac- 
tor to a township or county for road 
building work. This same dealer can bid 
for truck sales to rural express lines 
which are bound to be organized co- 
operatively in the farming districts. 
There is also the opportunity for selling 
trucks to other merchants who are rapid- 
ly expanding their delivery service into 
the territory surrounding their towns. 


One Line Helps the Other 


There have been innumerable instances 
of dealers making great sucesses in han- 
dling both lines, who attribute their suc- 
cess to the combination. Several deal- 
ers in the Middle West have increased 
sales and taken care of service satisfac- 
torily because one line helps the other. 
Many dealers have found it advisable 
and productive of highly satisfactory re- 
sults to load tractors on trucks and go 
out on demonstration trips, from farm to 
farm, demonstrating either as the occa- 
sion warranted and possibility of sale 
suggested. The quick delivery of tractors 
which the truck makes possible has defi- 
nitely made many tractor sales. 

The helpful influence of the sale of 
one line upon the other has been shown 
many times. Farmers have bought trac- 
tors to increase their yields where motor 
express lines have been established. 
With better marketing facilities there is 
a greater incentive to increased produc- 
tion. The price of wheat won’t always 
be guaranteed at $2.26 a bushel, and oth- 
er farm products won’t always be as high 
as they are now. There will be fluctua- 
tions in the prices of all farm products 
and the farmer will be watching the mar- 
ket carefully. A small fluctuation in the 
price of grain or live stock is a matter 
oftentimes of hundreds of dollars. This 
will mean much more to the farmer with 
a tractor whose yields have been increas- 
ed by its use. The truck with its facili- 
ties for rapid marketing will enable him 
to take quick advantage of favorable 
market conditions, and will enable him 
to make certain the: benefits which the 
tractor makes possible. 

Sales is but one phase of the subject. 
Whenever tractors and trucks are in use 
there will be a demand for service. This 
is one of the bugaboos of the dealers in 
both lines. Good service men are hard 
to get, and harder to keep. The strong- 
est inducement which can be offered 
aside from wages is the matter of perma- 
nent employment. The dealer who can 
keep service men busy the year around 
will be able to get better men, give bet- 
ter service and have more satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

Under the present conditions many 
tractor men are having trouble with 
service. Many of them are unable to 
give much at all. The farmer is com- 
pelled to go to the local garage, which 
is not apt to be very satisfactory. »The 
requirements of truck and tractor ser- 
vice are not dissimilar. The combination 
truck and tractor dealer is able to ren- 


the greater part of the 
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der better service than the exclusive 
small town dealer in either line. 

In the matter of carrying extra parts 
and re-equipment, the combination deal- 
er has an advantage over the dealer han- 
dling either line alone. Parts which re- 
late to the power plant, ignition, carbure- 
tion, cooling, etc., are quite largely inter- 
changeable. Consequently, the dealer 
handling both lines can meet demands 
with a smaller proportionate investment, 
and will have the satisfaction of a more 
rapid turnover. 

The close relationship between the 
truck and tractor might suggest a still 
closer association at the factory. Few 
companies thus far are manufactur- 
ing both trucks and tractors, but there 
are indications that many will be before 
a great while. Several truck makers have 
successfully experimented with tractors 
and are getting into production. Their 
standing in the truck industry is suffi- 
cient to assure their being factors in the 
tractor field. One large company has 
long been a successful manufacturer of 
both lines, and has marketed both trucks 
and tractors through the same distributor 
and dealer organization with marked 
success. 


Possibilities in Manufacturing Both Lines 


Considered from a manufacturing 
angle there seems to be on the surface 
at least, little reason why the same com- 
pany could not produce both lines. Both 
machines are alike in that they are built 
for hard service and rough knocks. Of 
course, different equipment, different 
manufacturing processes and different 
factory organization would be employed. 
But the engineering department would 
be largely the same. The two lines could 
be marketed through the same factory 
branch and distribution organization, and 
could reach the same ultimate user 
through the same dealer or agent. 

The dealer doubtless would prefer to 
handle the truck and tractor lines pro- 
duced by the same organization, than to 
be handling the products of two different 
factories. Dealers prefer to be quantity 
buyers, realizing that as such they receive 
more consideration, more sales help and 
encouragement and more help of various 
kinds in times of need than those who 
buy a little here and a little there. It 
means bigger discounts and a more 
profitable and satisfactory business. 

Finally, with a close relationship ex- 
isting between the two products in the 
engineering, manufacturing, sales, ser- 
vice and consumer ends of the industry, 
it would seem that the tractor dealer is 
destined to play a prominent part in the 
future of the truck industry, excepting, of 
course, in the large industrial and com- 
mercial centers, which are a different 
proposition, and which have sufficient 
business at all times of year to justify 
an exclusive truck dealer. 








“Build now the National, State, and 
County roads we need and prosperity 
will ride to every American’s gate.” 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 
Secretary of Commerce 
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“One Day” Reciprocal Clause 
Destined to Cause Trouble 


The probability of a serious clash of 
authority between the motor vehicle of. 
ficials of New Jersey and of Pennsyl- 
vania, is seen by the legislative commit. 
tee of the Motor Truck Club of New 
Jersey, should the motor truck bill, now 
before the Pennsylvania Legislature, with 
its clause limiting the travel of out-of. 
state motor trucks to but one day a 
month in Pennsylvania, without a Penp- 
sylvania license, be passed. 

The Motor Truck Club of New Jersey 
has already sounded a warning anent the 
matter. Secretary Alfred D. Way, Jr, 
of the club, has taken the question up 
with State Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
William L. Dill, of New Jersey, and the 
Motor Truck Club of Philadelphia and 
the Motor Truck Owners’ Association 
of the same city in an effort to have the 
“one day” clause removed, and the gen- 
eral reciprocal provisions of the present 
motor vehicle laws continued. 

Should the bill become a law it will 
seriously affect the inter-state motor 
truck freight and express service which 
has become very extensive, with Phila- 
delphia as a center, and the same can be 
said of the transportation of farm pro- 
duce between points in New Jersey and 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania now has a reciprocity 
act which allows trucks or passenger 
cars to travel in that state for as long 
a period as those states allow Pennsyl- 
vania cars to run in their common- 
wealths. In the case of New Jersey, this 
privilege is extended to fifteen days, but 
as the law is flexible no real hardship is 
placed on car or truck owners. But, if 
the “one day a month” clause is enacted, 
New Jersey will immediately shut down 
on Pennsylvania cars and trucks as it did 
on New York and Maryland trucks dur- 
ing the controversy regarding reciprocal 
privileges between New Jersey and each 
of those states. 





Facts Pertinent to the Good 
Roads Movement 


In 1918 automobile manufacturers paid 
a total of $33,000,000 in taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government. In the same period 
car owners paid $50,000,000 in motor 
registration fees to the states. Total au- 
tomobile taxes including the personal 
property, excise, local charges, etc., for 
the year are estimated at $150,000,000. 
The charges will reach $200,000,000 in 
1919. All of these are paid by car owners 
in the last analysis, making a total charge 
of $25 per car for 1918. 

Against this it should be noted that of 
the 2,500,000 miles of highways in the 
United States but 6250 miles are equal to 
the demands of heavy duty traffic and 
this mileage is made up of loose, uncon- 
nected links. 

It would appear from this that the 
needs of the car owner have not been 
considered in highway construction, yet 
his taxes amount to a sum equal to more 
than half of the total road expenditures 
in the United States for any single year. 
Evidently a national policy is needed. 
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News of the Trade in Brief 


Agricultural Department Now 
Has War Trucks 


WASHINGTON, May 7.—About 20,000 
trucks, valued at more than $45,000,000, 
have been turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the War De- 
partment. These trucks, a great number 
of which are new, are part of the surplus 
left on the hands of the War Department 
at the close of the war. 

They are to be distributed to the vari- 
ous state highway departments through 
the Bureau of Public Roads, under a pro- 
vision of the Post Office appropriation 
bill, and must be used on road construc- 
tion work. 





More Road Projects Approved 
in April 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.— 
During April the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture approved project statements for 120 
Federal Aid projects, involving the im- 
provement of 923.53 miles of road at a 
total estimated cost of $16,261,326.51, and, 
on which Federal Aid in the amount of 
$7,528,550.68 was requested. This repre- 
sents the largest number of project 
statements approved, the largest total 
estimated cost, and the greatest amount 
of Federal aid requested during any 
month since the passage of the Federal 
Aid Road Act, March, 1919, had ‘ sur- 
passed all records in these items up to 
that month. 


During April there were executed by 
the Secretary and the several state high- 
way departments 55 project agreements 
involving the improvement of 521.51 
miles of road at a total estimated cost of 
$4,626,415.48, and on which $2,039,614.99 
Federal aid was requested and set aside 
in the Treasury. In addition, agreements 
to cover 72 other projects were placed 
in process of execution during the month. 

Up to and including April 30, 1919, 
project statements for a total of 1057 
projects had been approved, after deduct- 
ing all approved projects cancelled or 
withdrawn by state highway depart- 
ments. The 1057 projects involved 10,- 
580.17 miles of road, a total estimated 
cost of $92,933,121.81, and a total of 
$36,576,857.48 Federal aid. On the same 
date a total of 535 project agreements 
had been executed, involving 4,624.83 
miles of road, a total estimated cost of 
$39,059,327.44, and a total of $15,614,929.- 
61 Federal aid. 





Continental Guaranty Corp., New 
York City, announces that the board of 
directors of the company has declared a 
dividend of 2 per cent. on the capital 
stock of the corporation, payable May 2, 
1919, to stockholders of record April 29, 
1919, 


Federal Aid Construction 
Lagging 

The Highway Industries Association, 
in a recent paper, calls attention to the 
progress or lack of progress in the road 
movement. The association points out 
that on February 21, 1919, a total of 
841 projects had been approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, calling for the 
improvement of 8615 miles of roads. 
This approval was of the general outlay 
and not of the plans and specifications 
made after careful surveys and plans had 
been completed. 

The total number of projects approved 
as given above, after having plans and 
specifications submitted, amounted to 
431, approximately 50 per cent. of the 
total number submitted by the states. 
On the first of January, 1919, only 316 
of these 841 projects submitted had ac- 
tually been placed under construction or 
completed, being only 37% per cent. of 
the gross number applied for. The 316 
projects under construction on January 
31 involved an outlay from the Federal 
Aid Fund of $8,382,067. There had been 
completed and accepted on January 1, 
1919, about fifty miles of Federal Aid 
Roads, and the gross amount that had 
been paid out by the Treasurer on the 
warrants drawn by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for all work under the Fed- 
eral Aid Act, as shown in the report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture of Novem- 
ber 15, was about $424,445, and it is 
estimated that an amount not exceed- 
ing $2,000,000 will have been expended 
from this fund by July 1, 1919. There 
will be available to the states on that 
date $77,600,000. At this rate of expendi- 
ture of approximately $2,000,000 in two 
years, $1,000,000 per year, it can be read- 
ily seen that at the present progress be- 
ing made in Federal Aid Construction 
it will take 77 years before the states use 
up their allotment available on July 1, 
1919, or, eliminating one year due to war 
conditions, and say that at the present 
rate of prcgress in Federal Aid there 
will be expended $3,000,000 per year, it 
will take approximately 29 years before 
the states will use up the allotment 
available on the date given above. The 
total amount available to the states at 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1921 will 
be $266,750,000, and with the progress 
heretofore indicated, it will take about 
90 years before the allotment is used up 
by the states. 

To summarize, there will be available 
on July 1, 1919, $77,600,000 and the gross 
amount that will have been expended 
from this fund will not exceed $3,000,000, 
thus showing that it will take 29 years 
to use up this allotment at the past 
progress. There will also be a total al- 
lotment available for states, beginning 
with the year 1917. and running to tke 
year 1921, of $266 750,000, and if it is 


used at the rate of expenditure up to 
January 1, 1919, omitting one year due to 
war conditions, it will require approxi- 
mately 90 years to use up this total allot- 
ment. There is a great deal of talk of 
the prospective work, but there is not a 
great amount of actual construction go- 
ing on, and it is absolutely necessary that 
more speed should be made that the 
amount of money which has been, and 
will be alloted by the Federal Govern- 
ment, may be used promptly. 

Let us have improved roads during 
this generation, especially when the 
money is available for their construction. 





Government to Picture High- 
way Development 


Officials of the visual instruction sec- 
tion of the Department of the Interior 
are perfecting plans for an international 
distribution of slides and motion pictures 
depicting road construction and _ the 
benefits to be derived therefrom. 

The work is under the supervision of 
F. W. Reynolds, associate director of 
the educational extension division, who 
is assembling as his aides some of the 
best known authorities in the United 
States in all branches of visual instruc- 
tion, from the first preparation of the 
film to its introduction to the smallest 
school, church or club in the smallest 
community in the country. 

It is planned to interchange highway 
reels with Great Britain, France and 
other countries. Arrangements have al- 
ready been perfected for distribution of 
these films and slides in twenty-five 
states. 





Jobbers Complete Plans for 


Convention 


CHICAGO, May 1.— Arrangements 
have been completed for the meeting of 
the Automotive Equipment Association 
at Hot Springs, Va., April 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

A joint meeting is planned for Wed- 
nesday morning, June 4, followed by 
separate meetings in the afternoon, when 
the jobbers will meet in the Assembly 
Hall and the manufacturers in the Ca- 
sino. All sessions thereafter will be held 
in the morning, and the afternoon will 
be devoted to various recreation. 





Clinton to Make New Truck 


DETROIT, April 16—The Clinton 
Motor Truck Co., which was in produc- 
tion before the war, but suspended manu- 
facture owing to the scarcity of ma- 
terials, is planning to manufacture a 1- 
ton truck of a new design. The main 
plant will be located in Cleveland, as 
most of the materials used in making the 
truck are produced in that vicinity. 
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Highways Transport Committee 
Announces New Policy 


WASHINGTON, April 23.— Gros- 
venor B. Clarkson, Director of the U. S. 
Council of National Defense, announces 
a reorganization of the Council’s High- 
ways Transport Committee. 

In harmony with the Council’s reor- 
ganization to a peace-time basis, the 
work of the Highways Transport Com- 
mittee has been broadened to include di- 
rect representation from the office of 
Public Roads and Rural Engineering, of 
the Department of Agriculture; the 
Bureau of Markets, of the same depart- 
ment; the Post Office Department, and 
the Department of Commerce. 

With this reorganization, close co- 
operation with the executive departments 
most vitally interested in matters of 
highways transportation will be brought 
about in such a way that the committee 
will be a clearing house of action for all 
federal interests concerned. 

The committee as reorganized 
sists of the following: 

John S. Cravens, of the Council of 

National Defense, chairman. 

James I. Blakslee, Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General. 

J. M. Goodell, consulting engineer, of- 
fice of Public Roads & Rural En- 
gineering. 

James H. Collins, investigator in 
Market Survey, Bureau of Markets. 

R. «S. MacElwee, second assistant 
chief, Bureau Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce. 

Charles W. Reid, executive secretary. 

Grosvenor B. Clarkson, 
the Council, ex-officio. 

The committee will be assisted by the 
Highways Transport Committee Advis- 
ory Board, consisting of: 

William Phelps Eno, of Washington, 

p<. 

Prof. Arthur H. Blanchard, of New 
York. 

C. A. Musselman, of Philadelphia. 

Raymond Beck, of Akron, Ohio. 

John T. Stockton, of Chicago. 

The Council, in addressing itself par- 
ticularly to the problems growing out of 
the entrance of the motor truck into 
the commercial transportation field, will 
seek to determine just how the motor 
truck can best be fitted into the nation’s 
existing transportation agencies. 

It is the policy of the Council, through 
its committee, to co-operate with all 
transportation agencies with the view of 
determining how transportation needs 
can be served most efficiently, speedciy 
and economically, and to aid in the pro- 
motion of motor express lines through 
rural communities which now do not 
have adequate transportation. 

The Council will, Director Clarkson 
stated, co-operate with the United States 
Railroad Administration in the study of 
the short haul problem, and will also 
give specialized attention to the relation 
of the Rural Motor Express to inter- 
urban electric lines and waterways traf- 


fic, in the interest of all elements con- 
cerned. 


con- 


Director of 
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Metropolitan Section of S. A. E. 
Elects Officers 


The scope and limitations of the pres- 
ent designs of heavy oil engines was the 
chief point of discussion at the recent 
joint meeting of the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion of the S. A. E., and the New York 
Section of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. The question of the 
advisability of adapting the engine to the 
fuel or the fuel to the engine, and a dis- 
cussion of the economics of the situation 
with relation to the supply of different 
grades of fuels, etc., proved drawing 
cards to the automobile engineers. The 
greater part of the evening was given 
over to a review of the heavy oil types 
of engines. 

Dr. Charles E. Lucke, Dean of the 
School of Mechanical Engineering, Col- 
umbia University, presided and pointed 
out the advantages of the Diesel, semi- 
Diesel and other types of heavy fuel en- 
gines over the automobile designs. He 
stated that, if the engineer should design 
and develop an engine to operate satis- 
factorily on a very cheap fuel, the chem- 
ist, in all probability, would devise a lit- 
tle better fuel for the same engine that 
could be sold at a great deal higher cost. 

Representatives of the heavy oil en- 
gines spoke of the progress made in 
motor-ships during the war, and some 
criticized the United States Shipping 
Board for not employing them more ex- 
tensively and for the methods used with 
the few that were employed. 

A representative of the Bureau of 
Mines said that the gasoline production 
for 1919 amounted to 3.6 billion gals., 
according to preliminary estimates, that 
kerosene production was 1.8 billion gals., 
and fuel oils 7.3 billion gals. 

J. H. Hunt, ‘experimental engineer, 
Dayton Laboratories Company, describ- 
ed the experiences of his department in 
analyzing the troubles resulting in en- 
gine operation with the present heavy 
fuel. Research work showed that the 
“knock” was not a knock due to pre- 
ignition, as is commonly supposed, but 
to the formation of detonating com- 
pounds within the mixture after com- 
bustion is well under way. 

The election of officers of the Metro- 
politan Section of the S. A. E. for the 
ensuing year resulted as follows: Chair- 
man, A. C. Bergmann; treasurer, L. N 
Miller; secretary, A. M. Wolf. Boar¢ 
of directors, Alfred Reeves, Henry Cran 
and C. W. Diffin. 





Louisville Truck Dealers 
Form Association 


LOUISVILLE, KY., April 19.—Truck 
dealers of Louisville met this week at 
the office of the Southern Motors Co. and 
organized the Louisville Motor Truck 
Dealers’ Association. Walter Dix, head 
of the truck department of the Southern 
Motors Co., was elected president; Ar- 
thur C. Weber, of Jacob Weber’s Sons, 
vice-president; Ed Andriot, of P. M. An- 
driot & Sons, secretary, and Chester P. 
Wilson, of the Chester P. Wilson Co., 
treasurer. Fifteen dealers and distrib- 
utors were enrolled as members. 
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N. A. C. C. Appoints Truck 
Committees 


NEW YORK CITY, April 16.—The 
question of further standardization of 
trucks was discussed at a recent meeting 
of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce and a committee has been 
appointed to consider the matter in co- 
operation with the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. The committee consists of: 
D. C. Fenner, chairman (Mack); Francis 
Davis (Pierce-Arrow), F. A. Whitten 
(General Motors), E. M. Sternberg (Ster- 
ling), F. F. Beall (Packard). 

The feeling that it might be time to 
revise the Standard Service and Standard 
Repair Parts Policies as they relate to 
trucks, resulted in the appointment of a 
committee to take charge of this matter, 
as follows: E. T. Herbig, chairman (Ser- 
vice); F. H. Drew (Packard), W. M. 
Ladd (Pierce-Arrow), A. B. Cumner 
(Autocar), F. H. Harris (Republic). 

To better care for the increasing ac- 
tivities of the truck makers and enable 
them to work in still closer co-operation, 
President Clifton has appointed as addi- 
tional members of the Motor Truck 
Committee, David C. Fenner, of Mack 
Bros. Motor Car Co., and R. H. Salmons, 
of the Selden Motor Vehicle Co. Others 
on the committee are: Windsor T. White, 
chairman (White); Victor L. Brown 
(Sterling), M. L. Pulcher (Federal), 
George M. Graham (Pierce-Arrow), Al- 
van Macaulay (Packard). 

F. W. Fenn, who has handled the 
Rural Motor Express department of the 
N. A. C. C., has been made secretary of 
the Motor Truck Committee. 





Operating a Co-operative Motor 
Truck Route 


This is the title of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1032, issued by the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and which describes in a comprehensive 


way how “The Farmers’ Co-operative 


-Company of Harford County, Inc.,” mo- 


tor truck route was established in Har- 
ford County, Maryland, and how it pro- 
gressed. The bulletin gives detailed in- 
formation on three methods of operating 
motor truck routes; how the charter is 
arranged; how the association was capi- 
talized; the benefits to be derived from 
such an organization, etc. Motor truck 
dealers who are figuring with clients on 
the establishment of a co-operative motor 
truck route should send for this bulletin. 


It contains some very pertinent informa- 
tion. 





Staunton-Livingston Motor Transpor- 
tation Co., with headquarters at Staun- 
ton, Ill., has been organized and will 
operate a line of trucks for passenger 
and freight business between Staunton, 
in Macoupin County, Livingston, in 
Madison County, and other points ten to 
twenty miles distant, and which are not 
now connected by steam or electric lines. 
A certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity has been asked of the state board 
of public utilities, and an order will be 
placed for trucks as soon as permission 
is granted. 
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Motor Transport Corps to Train 
Highways Transport 
Executives 


WASHINGTON, May 6.—The train- 
ing branch of the Motor Transport 
Corps is completing plans for a course 
of instruction in highways transport, to 
be offered to reserve officers of the 
motor transport corps. 

Officers may elect either the military 
or non-military course. The former 
gives training in military work, engi- 
neering, field work, transport corps 
maintenance, administration, etc. 

The non-military course will include 
such basic studies as mathematics, Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, etc.; manual 
work, including forging, pattern making, 
machine design, surveying, etc.; com- 
mercial subjects, such as law, account- 
ing, public speaking, etc. An elective 
course, embracing such subjects as 
economic surveys of territories for high- 
ways transportation, operating costs of 
transportation units, road development, 
finance and history. 

The Highways Transport Committee 
of the Council of National Defense 
has expressed its approval of the meas- 
ure, and believes that the services of 
these men will be much sought after by 
owners of motor transport lines and by 
communities desirous of developing their 
transportation facilities in an economical 
and efficient manner. 





Time for Filing Tax Returns 
Extended 


Internal Revenue Commissioner Rop- 
er has announced that the time for the 
filing of returns covering taxes on a va- 
riety of manufactured articles, in which 
list are included automobiles, has been 
extended from April 30 to May 31. The 
returns should be made for the period 
between February 25 and March 31, and 
are due April 30. The tax return must 
include April business and taxes must 


be paid by May 31. 





Propose to Standardize Invoice 
Forms 


The National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, through its standardization 
committee, is endeavoring to standardize 
the form of bill heads or invoices. The 
committee suggests that date, order num- 
ber, invoice number, car number and 
similar data be placed in some definite 
spot on each invoice form so that it can 
be found as readily as the postage stamp 
on a letter. 

The committee believes that if one 
standard length of invoice form is adopt- 
ed it will be far preferable from the 
standpoint of filing and general office use 
and business practice. 





Dixie Auto Exchange, 149-21 Third 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn., has converted its 
garage and accessory department into a 
Ford service station. This company is- 
sues a monthly bulletin containing in- 
formation of value to Ford owners. 
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Engineers to Meet at Ottawa 
Beach 


NEW YORK CITY, May 1.—The 
midsummer meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers will open June 23 
at the Hotel Ottawa, Ottawa Beach, 
Mich. The society will have the exclu- 
sive use of the hotel, with accommoda- 
tion for 700 members, several cottages 
adjacent to the hotel, and Waukazoo 
Inn, three miles from the Hotel Ottawa, 
with accommodations for about 200. 
Room reservations will be handled en- 
tirely through the S. A. E. offices at 29 
West 39th St., New York, and must be 
accompanied by check in full payment 
for at least four days’ accommodations. 
The rate per person for four days (with- 
out use of private bath) is $28; (with 
bath), $36. The rate for children under 
5 years of age in room with parents, is 
$12, and for children under 10 years of 
dge, in room with parents, $16. 

Professional and recreational sessions 
will be held, the location affording ample 
opportunity for the pursuit of various 

Short after-dinner lectures will be held 
each evening on various subjects of in- 
terest to members. 





M.T. A. Urges Bridge and Tun- 
nel Commission to Prevent 
Congestion at Tube 
Entrance 


In discussing the question of vehicular 
tunnels under the Hudson River, Mr. T. 
D. Pratt, Executive Secretary of the Mo- 
tor Truck Association of America, Inc., 

“It is to be hoped that the engineers 
who will be employed to design the new 
tunnel to New Jersey will bear in mind 
the serious effect which may be caused 
by having the two entrances to the tube, 
the eastbound one and the westbound 
one, too close together. They should be 
a sufficient distance apart so that great 
traffic congestion will not occur at these 
points. Assuming that the traffic through 
the tunnel will be as great as that across 
the Manhattan Bridge, which is a con- 
servative estimate, it will only result in 
establishing another bad traffic “spot” in 
the city such as the congestion at the 
Manhattan end of this bridge which is 
very bad; when all our efforts should be 
to reduce and eliminate, where possible, 
such spots. The Motor Truck Associa- 
tion intends to watch this very closely. 





Manufacturers and Jobbers 
Warned Against Fakir 


The Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion, through its organ, The Leader, 
has warned manufacturers and jobbers 
that E. A. Wheatley, an employee of the 
Chattanooga Medicine Co., of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has had letterheads printed 
and is writing to manufacturers and job- 
bers of automotive equipment, soliciting 
prices under the name of the Automotive 
Equipment Co. It is said that his pur- 
pose is to obtain dealers’ prices on such 
things as he may require for his own 
personal use and that of his friends. 
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Prominent Place Given Good 
Roads Discussions at Chamber 
of Commerce Convention 


ST. LOUIS, May 3—The keynote of 
the convention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, held this 
week at St. Louis, is business in its 
relation to the Government. The aim of 
the National Chamber is to draw the two 
more closely into understanding. 

Transportation facilities are coming in 
for their share of attention, as both the 
Government and leaders in the indus- 
trial world are beginning to realize that 
the prosperity of the country is depen- 
dent upon its roads, railways, and water- 
ways. 

The good roads committee, a recent 
addition to the membership of the Cham- 
ber, has done good work along these 
lines, its deliberations being led by F. A. 
Seiberling, president of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., and of the Lincoln 
Highway Association. Roy D. Chapin, 
chairman of the Highways Committee 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce and president of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co., is also a member of the 
committee. 

Exporters are desirous of interesting 
the Chamber in the development of for- 
eign trade. William Butterworth, presi- 
dent of the John Deere Plow Co., spoke 
on the movement now on foot for the 
improvement of the Mississippi Valley, 
and the advantages to firms shipping to 
South America of the improvement of 
the Mississippi river and its kindred 
streams. 





Perry Appointed Manager of 
Trailer Association 
NEW YORK CITY, May 1—H. W. 


Perry has been appointed manager of 
the Trailer Manufacturers’ Association 
of America. Mr. Perry has, for the past 
nine years, been a member of the office 
force of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He held the offices of 
secretary of the Commercial Vehicle, 
Good Roads, Legislative and Export 
Committees of the N. A. C. C. and was 
manager of the statistical and informa- 
tion department. He has recently been 
in charge of the Washington office of the 
N.-A2C.-¢ 

Mr. Perry has opened offices for the 
Trailer Manufacturers’ Association at 
Rooms 1203-04, 110 West 40th St., New 
York City. 





Portland-to-Portland Highway 
Planned 
DULUTH, MINN., April 18.—A trans- 


continental highway, to extend from 
Portland, Oregon, to Portland, Maine, is” 
being promoted by the Commercial Club 
of Duluth. It will go through St. Ignace, 
Escanaba, Iron Mountain and Ironwood, 
Mich.; Ashland and Superior, Wis.; Du- 
luth, Crookston, Minn.; Minot, N. D. 
The highway, it is hoped, will be marked, 
sign-boarded and advertised before the 
1919 season opens. It will be known as 
the “Roosevelt Highway.” 
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The New York Dealers Favor 
Used Truck Exchange 


NEW YORK, May 1.—The efforts of 
the committee appointed by the Dealers’ 
Division of the Motor Truck Association 
of America, Inc., to advise ways and 
means of solving the used truck prob- 
lem appear to be in a fair way towards 
success, judging from the support given 
the movement by the dealers last evening 
at an open meeting at which the plan 
was explained in detail by Mr. Bond, 
counsel for the association. 

It was the best attended meeting ever 
held by the Dealers’ Division and 64 per 
cent. of those present subscribed to the 
stock, many taking $1000 worth. The 
remainder of those present largely rep- 
resented companies by proxy and it is 
believed that the concerns will become 
members of the Metropolitan Motor 
Truck Exchange, the plan of which for 
handling the used truck is described in 
detail elsewhere in this issue. 

Several of the live wires of the Deal- 
ers’ Association will devote considerable 
time calling on the representative deal- 
ers not already members, to enlist their 
support. 


Headlight Law to be Enforced 
in New York 


NEW YORK, April 19.—Secretary of 
State Hugo is sending lists of the fifty- 
one lenses and light controlling devices 
for eliminating headlight glare, thus far 
approved, to the chiefs of police, justices 
of peace and all other officials, asking 
for a strict observance of the law. Troop- 
ers of the state police have received or- 
ders to note cars operated with glaring 
headlights. 

Prediction is made that within 30 days 
all cars will be equipped with non-glar- 
ing devices in conformity with the law. 








A Solution of a Vital Problem 
for the Manufacturer 


Many manufacturers are handicapped 
at times by a shortage of factory space, 
or equipment of some kind, or of skill- 
ed labor necessary to get out their pro- 
duct on time, and consequently suffer a 
loss of sales or a limiting of their out- 
put which cuts quite a figure on their 
ultimate profits. 

A remedy for -this condition can be 
found by consulting the “Contract Work” 
section of the Cuimton AUTOMOBILE 
Directory. Under this head, and also 
under the heads enumerated under “Au- 
tomobile Parts Made to Order” will be 
found concerns with all kinds of equip- 
ment to help out in such cases. ‘There 
are also a number of announcements of 
concerns who are anxious to get in touch 
with those manufacturers who used help 
of this kind, so that very little time need 
be wasted in correspondence. Our ad- 
vice is, by all means consult the Cum- 
TON AUTOMOBILE Directory, and thus add 
thousands of square feet to your fac- 
tory and hundreds of skilled mechanics 
to your productive capacity. 
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Georgia Demonstration Creates 
Greater Interest in Highway 
Motor Transport 


In the recent motor truck demonstra- 
tion, which was held at Macon, Ga., for 
the purpose of showing the merchants, 
manufacturers and farmers that they can 
ship to outlying districts of Macon, in 
less time than by common carrier, it was 
also noticed that pneumatic tired trucks 
were very much in evidence. During this 
demonstration about 100 tons of mer- 
chandise were carried on four truck 
trains to points within 50 miles of 
Macon, whereas it would have required 
between three and five days to transport 
the same tonnage by railroad. Merchan- 
dise of all kind was transported, includ- 
ing meat, groceries, hardware, lumber, 
etc. This demonstration was carried out 
under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Macon and once again 
successfully demonstrated that motor 
trucks are a positive factor in the trans- 
portation problem of this country. 

In connection with this demonstration, 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of 
Akron, O., which, for two years, has been 
operating an express route between Ak- 
ron and Boston, determined to send two 
of its big pneumatic tired trucks to par- 
ticipate, and these trucks were dispatch- 
ed overland to take part in this demon- 
stration. 

The route followed took the trucks 
through Cincinnati, Louisville, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and Atlanta, the 
greater part of the trip being over the 
Dixie Highway from Cincinnati. The 712 
miles between Akron and Nashville were 
covered in 50 hours, total elapsed time, 
or 37 hours and 7 minutes, actual running 
time, the rate of speed maintained being 
19 miles per hour. 

Because of bad road conditions on the 
usual route between Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga, caused by heavy rains, the trucks 
were compelled to make a detour through 
Alabama, which added 300 miles to their 
mileage. In Chattanooga and Nashville 
truck demonstrations were made for the 
benefit of local dealers. 
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Delivering a Consignment 
of Goodyear Tires From 
Macon to a Dealer in 
Fort Valley, Ga. 
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The arrival in Macon was made on the 
8th day after leaving Akron, and a deliy- 
ery of Goodyear tires made to a local 
dealer in two weeks’ faster time than is 
usually made in railroad freight delivery, 

In the big truck hauling demonstration 
at Macon, one Goodyear truck hauled a 
five-ton load from Macon to Barnesville, 
while the other truck transported a like 
load to Monticello, a distance of about 
40 miles in both cases. 

The appearance of these two big 
freighters in the towns visited was the 
signal for the gathering of an interested 
crowd, for this was the first time that 
trucks of this size on pneumatic tires 
had been seen in this section. The big 
44 x 10 pneumatics on the rear wheels 
withstood a good deal of poking and 
kicking from curious people who took 
this means of proving to themselves that 
the tires were really pneumatics. 

The remarkable trip of these trucks 
without mishap, and with only one tire 
change, is the best kind of proof of the 
practicability of motor truck transporta- 
tion with large trucks on pneumatic tires, 
as far as road conditions are concerned. 
In fact, so complete has been their suc- 
cess on this southern pilgrimage, that in 
response to requests from many sources, 
the trucks will stay in the South in- 
definitely, demonstrating the feasibility 
of motor truck hauling. 





B. S. Walter Will Distribute 
Noble Trucks 


B. S. Walter & Sons, LaGrange, Ind., 
will distribute Noble trucks in twenty- 
one counties in the state of Michigan, 
and three counties in the state of Indiana. 
This company has about twenty-five 
agencies in this territory, which includes 
such towns as Jackson, Battle Creek, 
Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Lansing and 
Flint. 





Corbitt Motor Truck Co., Henderson, 
N. C., announces the opening of an ex- 
port department at 66 Leonard St., New 
York City, with Charles G. Jerosch as 
manager. 


Part of the Motor Truck 
Train Enroute From 
Macon to Montezuma, 
Georgia. 
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Price Cutting Will Wreck Motor 
Transportation Companies 


GREAT many motor transportation com- 
A panies doing overland hauling, especially be- 
tween some of the large eastern cities, will 
either have to mend their ways or go out of 
business. Incidentally, quite a number of such com- 
panies have failed within the past few months, not 
because business in motor truck hauling slackened 
temporarily, but mainly on account of price cutting. 
Although the return load idea is blamed partly for 
this, the real reason is that too many concerns are 
trying to do business over the same route, with the 
result that there is not enough business to keep all 
of them going. Some of the smaller concerns start- 
ed to cut rates, thinking that this would get them 
the business. It did, for a while. Then the larger 
companies began to cut prices, with the result that 
now some of these companies are attempting to haul 
at rates which are positively too low, considering the 
big overhead they carry. Probably this condition 
will be the means of quickly stabilizing the overland 
hauling business, for the simple reason that the con- 
cerns persisting in price-cutting will not survive. 
It would seem that, under these conditions, it 
would be well for these companies to get together 
and agree on a price which will produce a fair 
profit. The trouble with some of these concerns is 
that they are totally ignorant of the expenses and 
costs of doing business. What they should do is to 
figure out accurately what it costs them to do busi- 
ness, allow a fair profit, and then stick to their 
prices. In no other way can they hope to survive. 
It would also be well for truck dealers to familiar- 
ize themselves with this field so that they will not 
aggravate the condition by selling prospects that 
intend operating over routes already crowded. 





Practical Grain Hauling Body Needed 


CCORDING to the Grain Dealers’ Journal 
A there are about 26,000 grain elevators in this 
country, which are equipped with what are 
known as wagon sinks or chutes, into which 
bulk grain is dumped from the tail end of the 
wagon boxes, or, as the automotive man would call 
it, the wagon body. In front of this sink is a wagon 
dump, a sort of balanced runway onto which the 
wagon is backed and tilted, after which the grain 
is dumped quickly into the chute. The dump logs 
or runways are neither strong enough nor long 
enough to handle the heavy motor trucks. 
At the present time much grain is hauled to the 
elevators in bags, the unloading of which, however, 


causes so much delay that the grain dealers dis- 
courage it, as it delays the unloading of wagon grain 
by congesting the driveway and throws some of the 
business to the other elevators. It is claimed by 
those in the grain business that the mechanical 
dumping devices which are attached to the trucks 
are, as a rule, too expensive to interest the farmer 
and some of them make a material reduction in the 
carrying capacity of the truck and are, therefore, 
not desired by the farmer who hauls his grain long 
distances. Furthermore, the elevator operators say 
they cannot afford to overhaul their entire plant to 
accommodate the farmers having trucks and make a 
private driveway for them to unload their grain. 

In analyzing this situation, it appears that what 
is needed is a simple, inexpensive, rear dumping 
body, equipped with a hand hoist. Here is an op- 
portunity for the body builders and the hoist manu- 
facturers to get together and design a dumping body 
which would be quick acting, inexpensive and so 
constructed as to be suitable for other uses without 
adding greatly to its cost. By providing quick de- 
vices for discharging bulk from the truck body, the 
truck maker will make his product more useful to 
the farmer and more desirable, because the truck 
can be kept moving a greater percentage of the time. 





Largest Potential Market for Motor 
Trucks is in the Agricultural District 


T the recent convention of motor truck sales 
A managers, held in the city of Philadelphia, a 
great many interesting subjects were discuss- 

ed. One that was brought most forcibly to 

the attention of the sales managers was the subject 
of motorizing the farm—it being the belief of many 
who addressed the members that, in the agricultural 
districts, so far as selling motor trucks is concerned, 
the surface has barely been scratched. The reason 
given for this condition is that the majority of truck 
dealers have not, as yet, visualized the possibilities 
of truck sales in farming communities. Too many 
of them are apt to wait for the prospect to come 
into their establishments, rather than go out into the 
territory and sell the farmer on his home ground. 


If these dealers would realize that there is still a 
great dearth of labor on the farms and that the farm- 
er has, within the past four years, made more money 
than he ever dreamed of making, and that the farm- 
er actually has the cash, such dealers would probably 
come out of their trance and go after’the agricul- 
tural prospect. 

Concrete evidence as to why the agricultural dis- 
tricts present the largest potential market for the 
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sale of trucks is seen in the increase of bank clear- 
ings in towns which are the centers of the more im- 
portant agricultural districts. A recent report of the 
bank clearings, for the country at large, showed a de- 
crease of $250,000,000 over the same period last year, 
whereas the increase during the same period in towns 
which are the centers of the more important agricul- 
tural districts totalled more than $46,500,000. Ina 
recent report of the deposits made in country na- 
tional banks, the increases, over last year, ranged 
anywhere from $12,000,000 for the State of New 
York up to $45,000,000 for the State of Iowa. 

And here is another thing to think of—and that 
is the wheat crop. The Government’s April report on 
winter wheat shows that the yield will be some- 
thing like 837,000,000 bushels, or an excess of 
248,000,000 bushels over last year’s crop. Should the 


country raise a spring wheat crop of 300,000,000 
bushels, the total yield would exceed 1,100,000,000 
bushels, having a valuation of approximately $2. 
500,000,000, which is the greatest single factor toward 
continued prosperity in the United States. This 
country is still pre-eminently an agricultural nation 
and has never yet suffered from hard times in a year 
of bumper harvests. 

Isn’t it high time that the dealer and truck manu- 
facturer go out and sell their product in the districts 
where there is the greatest need on account of short- 
age of farm labor, and where there is the greatest 
cash with which to pay for the manufacturer’s com- 
modity? “It is the early bird that catches the worm” 
and it will be the dealers who start in right away to 
get this business who will be the ones that ring up 
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Firestone Branch Promotes 
Truck Freighting 


OMAHA, NEB., May 1.—The Omaha 
branch of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. has established a Ship-by-Truck 
Bureau, and will act as a clearing house 
for all information concerning truck 
routes, shippers and schedules. Practi- 
cally all trucking in Nebraska is at pres- 
ent on the one-way haul plan, and the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, which 
had established a return loads bureau, 
abandoned the work when it proved un- 
profitable to the agent. 

W. B. Alexander, who is in charge of 
the Firestone branch, will have charge 
of the work, and hopes to operate this 
two-way loads bureau successfully. 





Philadelphia Has Ship-by- 
Truck Parade 


PHILADELPHIA, April 26.—As part 
of the Victory Loan demonstration in 
Philadelphia, a parade of two hundred 
motor trucks was held in the central 
part of the city. 

Each manufacturer had a separate sec- 
tion and the parade was headed by the 
Navy Yard band. The trucks, which 
ranged in capacity from %4-ton to 7-tons, 
were decorated with Victory Loan pos- 
ters, slogans and American flags. Two 
trucks belonging to the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., which had just come in 
from: Washington, took part in the 
parade. 





Pulcher, Chairman of N. A. C. C. 
Truck Show Committee 


Martin L. Pulcher, vice-president of 
the Federal Motor Truck Co., has been 
appointed by President Clifton, of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, as chairman of the Motor Truck 
Show Committee, to arrange for pro- 
posed exhibitions of motor trucks in 
New York and Chicago next winter dur- 
ing the same weeks as the national pas- 
senger car shows. 


The Long Island Rural Express 
Company in Operation 


NEW YORK CITY, April 29.—The 
Long Island Rural Motor Express Co. 
is operating eight Day-Elder trucks over 
the North Shore, South Shore and Sub- 
urban Routes. The company has been 
hauling flowers from the greenhouses on 
the south shore to the wholesale flower 
district in New York City. 

J. Kent Warden, president and general 
manager of the company, states that he 
has found the 3-ton truck with 2%-ton 
trailer the most profitable unit in his 
hauling business. 





New Truck Line in St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS, April 17—The St. Louis, 
St. Charles, St. Peters and O’Fallon Ex- 
press Co. has been established to oper- 
ate between these four towns in Mis- 
souri. Its officers are: E. F. Humphrey 
and L. B. White. The company plans 
to open a general garage in O’Fallon, 
the terminus of the line, and will arrange 
for return loads along the routes be- 
tween the points mentioned. 








Coming Events 





May 15-June 1—Venezuela, S. A. National 
Exhibit of Venezuela. 

May 19—Atlantic City, N. J. 42nd Annual 
Convention, National Electric Light Assn., 
Electric Vehicle Section, Million Dollar 
Pier. 

May 21—New York City. Monthly meeting 
Motor Truck Assn. of America, Automobile 
Club of America, 247 W. 54th St. 

May 21—Cleveland, Ohio. Commercial Car 
Dealers’ Assn. Meeting. Geo. K. Wads- 
worth, Sec., 1316 Woodland Ave. 

May 21—Philadelphia, Pa. Motor Truck Assn. 
Meeting. W. H. Metcalf, Sec. 

June 2—Chicago, Ill. National Gas Engine 
Assn. Meeting. Hotel Sherman. 

June 4, 5, 6, 7T—Hot Springs, Va. 
tive Equipment Assn. Convention. 

June 16-19—Detroit, Mich. Spring Meeting, 
American Society Mechanical Engineers, 
Hotel Statler. 

June 23-27—Ottawa Beach, Mich. Mid-sum- 
mer meeting, Society of Automotive En- 


gineers. 
September 22-25—Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
Assn. Purchasing 


Convention. National 
Agents, Bellevue-Stratford. 

October 15—Paris, France. International 
Auto Manufacturers’ Congress, Gr. Palais. 


Automo- 


N. A. C. C. Opposes Heavier 
License Fees 


NEW YORK, April 16—The National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce js 
determined to oppose increases in regis- 
tration fees and will protest vigorously 
the enactment of any bill imposing heav- 
ier penalties upon the driving of an auto- 
mobile. 

A bill now pending in the New York 
State legislature would increase automo- 
bile registration fees 100 to 300 per cent. 
The N. A. C. C. gives the following rea- 
sons why the bill should not be passed: 

(1) It will materially hamper business 
in discouraging the purchase of automo- 
biles in New York State. 

(2) It unjustly victimizes the motor 
vehicle and discriminates against it in 
favor of other vehicles and other classes 
of property. 

(3) It attempts to make motor ve- 
hicles stand the expense of all construc- 
tion and improvements of roads, where- 
as the same should be paid out of gen- 
eral taxation, since everybody shares in 
the benefits of good roads. 

(4) It will furnish only an encourage- 
ment for the legislature in succeeding 
years to further increase the imposts 
against automobiles; and 

(5) Such limitation of the purchase 
and use of automobiles as would result 
from passage of this bill would interfere 
incalculably with the business, conveni- 
ence, educational advantages and com- 
fort of the whole population of this com- 
monwealth. 





Pennsylvania Farmers May Get 
Bread and Laundry by Truck 


PHILADELPHIA, April 23—A plan 
which, if put in operation, would greatly 
aid in the solution of the return loads 
problem for the government parcel post 
trucks, is being investigated by James I. 
Blakslee, Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General. According to the plan, fresh 
bread and laundry would be sent from 
Philadelphia to upstate distributing cen- 
ters of produce and to farmers. 
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Trade Should Indorse the 
Townsend Bill 


EVOLUTIONARY developments 
in highway transportation point 
the way to an enormous increase 
in travel over our roads,” says 
Roy D. Chapin, in a recent bul- 

letin issued by the Highway Committee, 
of the N. A. C. C. “Conservative esti- 
mates place the total passenger mileage 
over the highways of the country in 
1918 at nearly 75,000,000 miles, while 
commercial haulage for motor units alone 
figured at 6,000,000,000 ton-miles. Both 
forms of transportation will grow as 
our highways are extended and improv- 
ed. Billions of dollars will be saved in 
lowered transportation costs, if this im- 
provement is conducted along sound 
lines. 

“Since a very large percentage of this 
travel is interstate in character, it be- 
comes evident that any policy which 
seeks to consider states as separate units 
is too narrow. Further, if we are to ex- 
pend the huge sums now available in the 
most efficient, economical and business- 
like way, we must see that our highways 
are constructed by competent engineers 
who not only know how to locate high- 
ways with due regard for traffic which 
will be generated by them, but also with 
due regard for the growing requirements 
of that traffic. We must have a federal 
commission with broad powers to direct 
national effort and to guide state 
activities. 

“The problem is too large, too vital, 
for the mere extension of Federal aid to 
the states. A broad national policy is 
needed to direct and control this power- 
ful factor in the economic life of the 
United States. 

“It is the consensus of opinion ‘of au- 
thorities that Senator Townsend’s meas- 
ure (a digest of which is appended here- 
with) provides that policy. 

“The enactment of this measure into 
law is urged as a commonsense, practical, 
business solution of one of the most 
pressing domestic problems now before 
the United States.” 


Basic Provisions of Townsend Bill, S-5626 


Creates a Federal Highways Commis- 
sion to consist of five members to be 
appointed by the President, “with the 
advice and consent of the Senate” to 
be chosen from different geographical 
sections of the Union and not more than 
three to be of the same political party. 
Commission to employ a chief engineer, 
other engineers, experts, etc. 

Commission is authorized to lay out, 
construct and maintain a National High- 
way System, “to comprise not less than 
two main line roads in each state,” en- 
tirely at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, no work to be done in any 
State until the assent of the Legislature is 
received. 

The State Highway Departments are 
to be asked to recommend the routes in 
their respective states to be included in 
the National System. 

The Commission to determine the 
order in which the routes forming the 
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National System are to be improved and 
the types of construction to be used. 

The National Highways must be con- 
structed of such durable types and ade- 
quate widths of surface as will “effec- 
tively meet the present and future traffic 
needs.” 

The states must provide, without ex- 
pense to the United States, a right-of- 
way not less than 60 ft. wide. 

The Commission is to encourage and 
stimulate efficient transportation over all 
highways in the United States and ta 
collect and publish data of benefit to the 
people, taking over all duties and func- 
tions of the Bureau of Public Roads of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Act appropriates funds for the ex- 
penses of the Commission and for the 
construction of the National Highway 
System on the same basis of apportion- 
ment between states as that employed 
in administration of the present Federal 
Aid Act. 

The states may, if they desire, them- 
selves proceed to construct their high- 
ways forming part of the National Sys- 
tem, the expenditures for this purpose 
being refunded by the Government each 
year as the money becomes available. 

Accepts the principle of continued Fed- 
eral Aid as necessary to the develop- 
ment of “feeders” to the main trunk 
highways, such work to be continued 
under state and federal supervision as 
at present. . 

Provides for uniform traffic regula- 
tions on national highways. 





New York’s Governor Favors 
Knight-Wheelock Bill 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 5.—Those re- 
sponsible for the Knight-Wheelock bill, 
the terms of which will require every 
person desiring to operate a motor ve- 
hicle in New York City to pass an exam- 
ination and a road test, etc., were jubi- 
lant at the result of a hearing by Gover- 
nor Smith on the measure yesterday. 
The governor said he would probably 
sign it despite the opposition by the 
passenger car interests, these including 
the Automobile Club of America, New 
York State Motor Federation, etc. Those 
who appeared in favor of the bill in- 
cluded the New York State Automobile 
Association, Magistrate Bruce Cobb, of 
the New York Traffic Court, and Chas. 
G. Bond, of the Motor Truck Association 
of America, Inc. 


New Insurance Bills Passed 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 17.—-Two bills, 
introduced by Assemblyman Zimmerman, 
were passed in the Senate. These bills 
amended the insurance law by providing 
that mutual automobile fire insurance 
corporations and mutual automobile cas- 
ualty insurance corporations each must 
have at least 1000 persons owning not 
less than 1000 automobiles, instead of 
not less than 1500, as at present. The 
bill provides that such persons must pay 
into the corporations at least $5 as evi- 
dence of their good faith. 
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Nebraska Bills Regulate Sales 
of Tractors 


OMAHA, NEB., May 1.—Two bills 
passed by the session of the Nebraska 
legislature just closed are of consider- 
able interest to the automobile trade. 
They are House Roll No. 85 and Senate 
File No. 86. 

House Roll No. 85 provides that no 
tractor shall be sold in Nebraska until a 
sample machine has been tested by three 
competent engineers of the state uni- 
versity at Lincoln, who shall report to 
the state railway commission. The com- 
mission will compare the report with 
the specifications and claims of the 
manufacturer or agent, as set forth in 
advertisements or in sales arguments, 
and shall deny permit for sale if these 
specifications or claims shall prove false 

The ruling of the railway commission 
shall apply only to the particular make 
of machine under consideration, how- 
ever, and not to the whole or other pro- 
duct of any manufacturer which makes 
other machines which do meet specifica- 
tions and claims. 

The commission is also given power 
to deny sales permit for any tractor on 
complaint of any two bona fide cus- 
tomers, properly substantiated, that an 
adequate service station, with full supply 
of parts, is not maintained within the 
state. The law becomes effective July 15. 

The second bill, Senate File No. 86, 
declares the sale, trade or disposal of 
any automobile or tractor void unless 
the necessary supplies and repairs are 
carried at some point within the state. 
This measure is similar to the first, dif- 
fering in that it voids the sale after con- 
summation, as against forbidding’ the 
sale in the first instance. This law is 
effective July 18. 





Growing Support for Townsend 
Bill 
WASHINGTON, April 20—The High- 
ways Industries Association announces 
that 720 organizations, Commercial, Na- 
tional Trade and State Trade Organiza- 
tions, Rotary Clubs, Travelers Protec- 
tive Associations, United Commercial 
Travelers, Kiwanis Clubs, Transcon- 
tinental Highway Associations and State 
and County Good Roads Organizations, 
have endorsed the Chicago Highway 
Resolution calling for the National High- 
way Policy and Plan as set forth in the 

Townsend Bill. 

Of the above organizations, 238 have 
already appointed Good Roads Com- 
mittees to co-operate directly with the 
Highways Industries Association in its 
work for better state and national 





Arrow Grip Mfg. Co., Glens Falls, N. 
Y., announces that it has discontinued 
distribution of its products in Chicago 
and vicinity through Carey G. Wirick & 
Co., and has placed a large line of goods 
in the warehouse of Edward Lasham Co., 
State & 16th Sts., Chicago, which will be 
under the supervision of Harry Van 
Horn. This stock will be invoiced direct 
from the home office at Glens Falls. 
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Service Instruction Talks 
Appeal to Trade 


NEW YORK, April 17.—The first of 
a series of service instruction talks, by 
engineers and specialists in the commer- 
cial car industry, was given at the April 
meeting of the Motor Truck Association 
of America, Inc. The subjects last eve- 
ning were ignition and tires and were 
presented by Victor W. Kliesrath, chief 


engineer, Simms Magneto Co., and Major . 


W. N. Britton, engineer, Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co. 

The Simms engineer described what 
was essential to the upkeep and main- 
tenance of a magneto on a truck and 
explained in detail cleaning, lubrication 
and adjustment. He concluded with a 
warning against changing the factory 
timing of the instrument and pointed 
out that much of the loss of engine ef- 
ficiency was due to alteration, which fre- 
quently resulted in failure, when the en- 
gine was operating under heavy loads. 
The automatic impulse starter, largely 
employed on tractors and large engines, 
and the progressive steps in the manufac- 
ture of a magneto were described and 
explained. The material and compon- 
ents were shown and passed among the 
audience for examination. 


In speaking of ignition, Mr. Kliesrath 
said that the instrument of the future 
would be decidedly better and that labor- 
atory experimentation indicated the pos- 
sibility of an 11-lb. magneto against 
the 16- or 18-lb. types of today, and with- 
out sacrificing efficiency. The speaker 
also pointed out that the new engine 
will be of higher compression, that 
pre-ignition will be eliminated, that there 
will be a shorter timing range and that 
the side walls will not be unduly heated, 
etc. 


Major Britton, after describing the cur- 
ing of rubber and exhibiting samples of 
various kinds of crude and manufactured 
rubber, gave a very comprehensive ac- 
count of the construction of the pneu- 
matic tire and explained the causes of 
its failure. He explained deflection, pres- 
sures, etc., and gave some very worth- 
while suggestions on the care of tires 
and alignment of wheels. Solid tires 
were discussed in detail, also the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of different 
designs and the carrying capacity. In 
the spirited discussion, which followed, 
members of the tire trade, as well as 
members of the association, took an ac- 
tive part. 

The committee in charge of these meet- 
ings plans to have service station man- 
agers present at the May event to ex- 
plain what is a most interesting problem 
to the fleet user, and that is, the main- 
tenance, mechanically, of a truck. It is 
believed that some interesting instruc- 
tive criticism will be made and that an 
exchange of ideas will do much toward 
educating the truck user to a more 
economical use of his cars. 





Borg & Beck Co., Moline, Ill, an- 
nounce the establishment of an executive 
and sales office at 914 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
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National Safety Campaign to be 
Undertaken by Highways 
Transport Committee 


A nation-wide campaign which will 
seek to place before the people of the 
country the imperative need of traffic 
regulations which will make safe “life 
and limb” on the road, will be inaugur- 
ated this month by the officials of the 
Highways Transport Committee of the 
Council of National Defense. 

In preparation for the movement, a 
series of regulations have been drawn up 
which summarize the best thought of the 
country on the subject of safety. Hun- 
dreds of authorities have been asked to 
take part in the movement, including all 
of the national traffic associations, state 
highway engineers, many chiefs of police, 
governors, secretaries of state and other 
officials who come into contact with traf- 
fic problems, and it is believed that the 
national campaign will serve to harmon- 
ize all effort along this line. 

A particular effort will be made to 
place basic suggestions as to safety regu- 
lations before the municipal authorities 
of the country with the idea that they in 
turn may incorporate them into the regu- 
lations governing traffic in the particular 
districts within their jurisdiction. The 
work will also reach traffic over rural 
highways, but the congested condition 
of trafic in urban centers necessarily 
lends first importance to this phase. 

Hundreds of thousands of safety bul- 
letins will be distributed broadcast and 
officials everywhere will be invited to 
lend their aid to the effort. 

It is hoped that traffic regulations can 
be standardized to such a degree that 
dangers of accident from misunderstand- 
ing of signals can be practically eliminat- 
ed and injuries from other causes ap- 
preciably diminished. 

So widespread is the interest in the 
subject that Mississippi has already 
adopted suggestions made by the High- 
ways Transport Committee and incor- 
porated them into legislation, while the 
committee has been deluged with in- 
quiries about the work from numerous 
other sources all over the country. 





German Trade Statistics Com- 
piled by Foreign Trade 
Bureau 


A bulletin giving statistical reports 
that show the lines open to development 
by American exporters has been prepar- 
ed by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. The bulletin is an 
analysis of Germany’s foreign trade from 
1909 to 1913. 

There are tables showing imports and 
exports with each country by articles, as 
well as total imports and exports and the 
trade by principal articles, arranged in 
the order of their importance. General 
statistics of population, crops and indus- 
tries are included. Copies can be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at ten cents a copy. 
The title of the bulletin is “Sta- 
tistics of German Trade, miscellaneous 
series No. 75.” 
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Canadian Bureau Offers Its 
Assistance to Exporters 
MONTREAL, April 25.—The Com. 


mercial and Industrial Museum of Mon- 
treal, offers its assistance in bringing to 
the notice of Canadians products of 
American manufacture. Samples of these 
products are exhibited, classified, ete, 
free of charge. 

An information bureau furnishes ex- 
hibitors with any information they may 
require concerning the possibilities of 
Canada, the state of the market, business 
prospects and trade opportunities, etc, 





Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., announces the opening of a branch 
office at Forsythe and Clay Sts., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Captain J. L. Branan, who 
has recently returned from service with 
the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France, will be in charge of the office, 





Statement of the Ownership, 
Management, Circulation, Etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress, 
of August 24, 1912 
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County of Philadelphia, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
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says that he is the Editor of the COMMER- 
CIAL CAR JOURNAL, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
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Publisher, CHILTON COMPANY, 49th 
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Editor, James Artman, Narberth, Pa. 
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holding 1 per cent. or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or se- 
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the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
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New Truck to be Manufactured 
in the West 


LOS ANGELES, April 25.—J. Neil 
Patterson, former president and general 
manager of the Los Angeles Trailer Co., 
and pioneer of that industry in the West, 
is organizing a new company, to manu- 
facture 2-, 3- and 5-ton motor trucks, for 
the western trade, the factory to be lo- 
cated in or near Los Angeles. 

Mr. Patterson is, at this time, in De- 
troit, building up his sample trucks, and 
expects to be under way, with trucks to 
deliver, within three or four months. He 
is still connected with the trailer com- 
pany, although not actively, being at this 
time vice-president. Mr. Patterson has 
recently been discharged from the army, 
where he held a captain’s commission 
in the Aircraft Production Bureau. 

It is also understood that an export 
company has been formed by Mr. Pat- 
terson and his associates, who will soon 
open offices in San Francisco. This new 
export company will handle the sale of 
Patterson trucks and trailers, and a trac- 
tor line will be added later, as well as 
other equipment. This company will 
handle the exports to the Far East, and 
countries reached from the western coast. 





M. & S. Corporation Ready for 
Peace-Time Production 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 24.—The 
M. & S. Corp., which recently announced 
its reorganization, has completed the re- 
moval of its plant and equipment from 
Detroit to Cleveland, and will there 
manufacture its product, formerly known 
as the M. & S. differential, but recently 
rechristened Powrlok. The factory and 
general offices of the company are now 
located at 1107 East 152nd St., Cleveland. 

The personnel of the company in- 
cludes: W. T. Walker, president and 
general manager, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Walker- 
Weiss Co.; L. O. Haskins, director of 
sales and advertising, who has been in 
government service during the past two 
years, as captain in the Quartermaster’s 
Corps; R. S. Townsend, factory mana- 
ger, formerly connected with the Weston 
Mott Co. and the Walker-Weiss Co.; 
R. H. Goodrich, chief engineer, formerly 
with the Weston Mott Co., Walker- 
Weiss Co. and Dort Motor Car Co. 


Two New Plants for L. A. 
Young Industries 


DETROIT, May 7.—Two new plants 
have been added by the L. A. Young 
Industries, Inc., to provide for increased 
Production. The plant formerly occu- 
pied by the Borden Condensed Milk Co. 
at Jackson, Mich., will be equipped for 
operation as a cushion spring plant. It 
will have 200,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
five to seven hundred will be employed. 

The former plant of the Marshall 
Spring Co., at Albion, Mich., was ac- 
quired some months ago from the Na- 
tional Spring & Wire Co. When run- 
ning full blast this plant will give em- 
ployment to six hundred men. 
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Ball Bearings Companies 
Unite 


NEW YORK CITY, April 21—A re- 
organization by which the products of 
four ball bearing companies will be sold 
through one central organization has 
been effected and the new company will 
be known as the S K F Industries, Inc. 
It will include the Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., 
the S K F Ball Bearing Co., the Atlas 
Ball Co. and the Hubbard Machine Co. 
The principal office will be at 165 
Broadway, New York City, and branches 
will be located at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and San Francisco. 

Officers of the new company are: B. 
G. Prytz, president; W. L. Batt, vice- 
president; J. P. Walsh, comptroller, and 
S. B. Taylor, sales manager. 





Sheldon Axle & Spring Company 
Entertains Employees 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., April 29.— 
The management of the Sheldon Axle & 
Spring Co., on April 23, tendered a ban- 
quet to its employees at the Hotel Red- 
ington. 

Addresses were made by Thomas J. 
Atherton, president of the company; 
George M. Wall, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and by several other offi- 
cials of the company. Music was fur- 
nished by the Sheldon Orchestra and the 
Sheldon Choral Society. 





Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., announces that, at a special meeting 
of the board of directors, held April 21, 
the eleventh quarterly dividend of 134 
per cent. on preferred stock, and of 1% 
per cent. on outstanding common stock, 
payable June 30, to stockholders of rec- 
ord, June 15, was declared. 
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Rubber Companies Join in 


Athletic League 

NEW YORK CITY, April 24—An 
athletic league, the aim of which is the 
furtherance of sports of all kinds, has 
been formed by the employees of vari- 
ous rubber companies. The rubber com- 
panies who have joined in the forma- 
tion of the Rubber Industries Achletic 
League, as the association is called, are: 
Ajax, Empire, Federal, Firestone, Good- 
year, Goodrich, Globe, Keystone, Kelly- 
Springfield, Miller, Pennsylvania, Sterl- 
ing and United States rubber companies. 

Officers have been elected as follows: 
P. C. Botzenmayer, United States Rub- 
ber Co., president; H. A. Demarest, 
Goodrich Rubber Co., vice-president; J. 
L. Wood, Ajax Rubber Co., secretary, 
and B. Greene, Sterling Tire Corp., 
treasurer. 





Cord Pneumatics on Oshkosh 


Two-Ton Trucks 

Another indication of the fact that 
pneumatics are being adopted more ex- 
tensively for motor trucks is shown by 
the announcement made recently by the 
Oshkosh Motor Truck Mfg. Co., of 
Oshkosh, Wis. This company announces 
that the Oshkosh four-wheel drive, 2-ton 
model will be equipped with pneumatic 
cord tires as standard equipment with- 
out extra cost. The tire equipment con- 
sists of 36 x 6-in. pneumatics front and 
rear. This company claims to be the 
first to sell a truck with pneumatic tires 
as standard equipment and without extra 
cost. 





The Description of the Knox Gasoline 
Carburetor in the April issue, page 51, 
contained an illustration of the carbur- 
etor, with caption which read, “the Knox 
Model F Kerosene Carburetor.” This 
should have read “the Knox Model F 
Gasoline Carburetor.” 








Transportation Economy as Practised by Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Company 
The Gramm-Bernstein method of loading trucks onto the flat car not only doubles the capacity of 


the freight car, but insures safety of transportation. 


Four trucks are now accommodated in the space 


formerly occupied by two. By means of careful blocking and cross support, absolute rigidity is 


maintained and satisfactory delivery insured. 
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Standard Parts Building New 
Spring Factory 

FLINT, MICH., April 17.—A large 
spring factory is under construction for 
the Standard Parts Co., at Flint. The 
new factory will have a capacity four 
times as great as that of the old plant. 
It is located just north of the General 
Motors plants, on an eleven-acre tract 
recently purchased by the Standard Parts 
Company. 

The manufacturing section of the new 
plant will, at the outset, include three 
complete units. The arrangement pro- 
vides for progressive operations at every 
point. Materials will be unloaded from 
railway cars brought directly into the 
steel shed at one end of the factory. At 
the opposite end finished goods will be 
loaded directly from shipping platform 
to railway cars. 





Prospects Bright for the 
Rubber Industry 
Optimism, spelled with a capital “O” 
permeates the rubber industry. Business 
on the books has never before reached 
such volume, and future prospects for 
tire manufacturer and dealer alike, were 
never so bright, in the opinion of Horace 
DeLisser, president of the Ajax Rubber 

Co., Inc., New York City. 

“Importance of the automobile as 
America’s secondary system of passenger 
and commodity transportation,” says Mr. 
DeLisser, “has more than been firmly es- 
tablished. Every car that boasts of 
wheels and an engine is running, and is 
going to continue to run as long as its 
motor can function. Hence, tire demand 
is ahead of the supply. The whole rub- 
ber industry cannot produce the tires 
this vear that will actually be needed.” 





Buses Go Sixteen-Hundred 
Times Around Earth 


The remarkable record of more than 
40,000,000 miles, equal to 1600 trips 
around the earth, has been made by the 
fleet of omnibuses operated in New York 
City by the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany, all of which are equipped with 
Bosch magnetos. 

During all of this excessive running 
prompt and satisfactory service was 
maintained by every ’bus on the force. 
The motor is running almost constantly 
in the endless series of trips up and 
down town in New York. Stops are 
made every few blocks, and in the busier 
sections, at every block; and while the 
buses stop for traffic, the motor must 
run idle, all of which means a strain on 
the ignition system. The gas consump- 
tion on the New York ’buses has been at 
a minimum, which is a big factor in 
economy of operation. 





Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces the opening of an office at 
1006 Times Bldg., New York City, where 
W. A. Paxton will represent the com- 
pany in the eastern territory for the 
Stanweld products, formerly handled in 
this territory by L. D. Rockwell. 
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Militor and Knox Consolidate 


NEW YORK CITY, April 18—A 
merger of the interests of the Knox Mo- 
tors Co., of Springfield, Mass., with the 
Militor Corp. of New York, is announced 
by N. R. Sinclair, president of the amal- 
gamated company. The consolidated cor- 
poration will be known as the Militor 
Motors Co. and will have a capital of 
$2,500,000. 

The officers of the consolidated com- 
pany are: N. R. Sinclair, president; 
George W. Dunham, formerly vice- 
president of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and vice-president of the Mili- 
tor Corp., vice-president; R. L. Notman, 
formerly vice-president of the McKinnon 
Dash Co., second vice-president; E. O. 
Sutton, formerly treasurer of the Knox 
Motor Co., treasurer. 

The general executive and sales offices 
of the Militor Motors Co. are located at 
111 Broadway, New York City. 





General Tire Distributor Tries 
Novel Advertising Stunt 


AKRON, OHIO, April 22.—The Con- 
solidated Motors Co., distributor at 
Houston, Texas, for the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., conducted recently a novel 
advertising campaign, in which airplanes 
played a part. Notice of a concert, to be 
given for the relief of Belgian babies, 
was printed on one side of a circular, and 
the advertisement of the Consolidated 
Motors Co. on the reverse side. Six De- 
Haviland airplanes, secured through the 
courtesy of Colonel Brant, commanding 
officer of Ellington Field, Texas, dropped 
15,000 of these bills in and around 
Houston, : 





Star Rubber Expanding 


AKRON, OHIO, April 20.—The Star 
Rubber Co. announces that it is now 
carrying on quantity production of Blue 
Ribbon cord tires. 

In addition to the New York ware- 
house at 226 W. 52nd St., two new stores 
have recently been opened: one at 328 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., and the other 
at 1922 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
L. G. Darling is in charge of the former 
and R. J. Delavan of the latter. 

H. D. McGwier will cover Texas for 
the Star distributors. 





Large Distributing Corporation 
to Handle Republics 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D., April 21.—The 
Stevens Corporation has recently been 
organized, with a capital of $2,000,000, to 
take over the distribution of Republic 
trucks in the states of North and South 
Dakota, and parts of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa and Wyoming, which ter- 
ritory was recently allotted to the W. E. 
Stevens Co. Officers of the company 
are: W. E. Stevens, president; C. C. 
Holmberg, and B. J. MacMullen, vice- 
presidents; Ray G. Stevens, secretary, 
and R. B. Eldridge, treasurer. 
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Efficiency in the Indiana 
Factory 


The Indiana Motor Truck Corp., of 
Marion, Ind., has a reclaiming depart- 
ment to which all material that does not 
pass inspection is sent for further ex. 
amination. By this method it is deter. 
mined whether or not the part can be 
used again economically after adding the 
cost of correction. This means a saving 
of needless expense in many cases, as the 
part is scrapped at once, if not worth 
further work. 

This company has established a school 
for salesmen. It is under the direction 
of I. W. Kennett, and a regular course 
extending over a period of two weeks is 
given the men. A lecture course cover- 
ing the design, construction and merits 
of Indiana trucks is followed by a writ- 
ten examination, after which the class is 
graduated. 





Wheel Manufacturers Honor 
Thomas A. White 


CHICAGO, April 17—Wheel makers 
from various parts of the country gath- 
ered in Chicago last night to honor 
Thomas A. White, of St. Marys, Ohio, 
chairman of the Wheel Manufacturers’ 
War Service Committee, and president of 
St. Marys Wheel & Spoke Co. As a 
token of appreciation of his services as 
chairman of the War Service Commit- 
tee, the wheel manufacturers presented 
him with a Swiss watch at the dinner 


held in his honor at the Congress Hotel. 





Changes in Savage Arms 
Organization 
SHARON, PA., April 18.—A. E. Borie 


has resigned as president of the Savage 
Arms Corp., and has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. W. L. 
Wright, formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, succeeds him as president. 

F. R. Phillips has been elected vice- 
president; F. R. Pleasanton remains gen- 
eral works manager, and Arthur F. He- 
bard has been appointed general sales 
manager. 





Boston Vim Now Separate 
Organization 


BOSTON, MASS., April 19.—The firm 
of Dunbar, Sanders, Bowen, Inc., who 
distributed Oakland cars and Vim trucks, 
has decided to devote its resources and 
its entire organization to the sale of 
Oakland cars in the future. The Vim 
Motor Truck Co. will open and operate 
its own sales and service station, which 
will take care of Vim interests in the 
New England territory. 





Van Dorn Opens New Chicago 
Branch 


CHICAGO, April 30—The Van Dorn 
Electric Tool Co., of Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of portable electric drills, ream- 
ers and grinders, has opened a new Chi- 
cago office at 527 South Dearborn St. 
William Cottrell is sales manager at the 
Chicago branch. 
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How to Obtain Export Information 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is made up of a number of 
divisions, each of which supplies infor- 
mation of a specific nature, and is quite 
willing to aid exporters in solving prob- 
lems connected with foreign trade. The 
Division of Foreign Tariffs furnishes in- 
formation concerning foreign tariff and 
customs laws and regulations, commer- 
cial policies of foreign countries, foreign 
trade-mark and patent laws, embargoes 
and import prohibitions, and foreign 
consular regulations. The Research Di- 
yision supplies information on import 
and export statistics of all foreign coun- 
tries; it does translating and research 
work of any sort connected with foreign 
trade. The Division of Statistics fur- 
nishes figures on the trade of the United 
States with all other countries, the sta- 
tistics being supplied monthly, quarterly, 
and yearly. The Far Eastern and Latin 
American Divisions provide information 
in their respective fields, concerning mar- 
kets for American products, general trade 
conditions, regulations affecting commer- 
cial travelers, the industries and _ re- 
sources of nations, and many other mat- 
ters that are related, directly or indirect- 
ly, to the sale of American goods. 

The information collected by the Bu- 
reat is distributed mainly through its 
district and co-operative offices, its Trade 
Information Division, and the publica- 
tions issued by its Editorial Division. 

The Bureau maintains district offices 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and Seattle, 
as well as co-operative offices in other 


cities. These offices are recognized cen- 
ters for reliable information regarding 
domestic and foreign trade. They adjust 
trade differences and render special 
service to foreign buyers seeking goods 
in the United States. 

The Trade Information Division fur- 
nishes a very great variety of informa- 
tion on foreign markets, including prop- 
er methods of packing, the financing of 
export shipments, the sources of foreign 
credit data, the names of dealers and im- 
porters abroad. 

Through the daily publication, Com- 
merce Reports, with its numerous special 
monographs, the Editorial Division 
makes available to the business public 
information on commercial and industrial 
conditions in all parts of the world. It 
contains authoritative articles: prepared 
by American representatives, excerpts 
and translations from foreign publica- 
tions, commercial statistics, compiled in 
the Department of Commerce, and brief 
items covering business conditions in all 
parts of the world. One of the most 
practical and immediately valuable fea- 
tures is the list of “Foreign Trade 
Opportunities.” 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce also issues many books and 
pamphlets (many of them appropriately 
illustrated), varying in size from 16 to 500 
and 600 pages. These include general 
commercial handbooks, publications on 
foreign tariffs, and monographs present- 
ing the detailed results of investigations 
into foreign markets for specific lines. 








Automobiles Now Admitted 
Into United Kingdom 


LONDON, April 16—The Controller 
of Import Restrictions will admit under 
license shipments of automobiles up to 
50 per cent. of the number or shipping 
measurements or quantity imported up 
to September 1, 1913. Each importer 
must apply for an individual import li- 
cense and submit a sworn statement as 
to his imports during 1913. The term 
“Automobile” is stated to cover motor 
vehicles of all kinds, including cycles, 
and motor vehicle accessories. 

The number of complete motor cars 
from the United States imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1913 was 3619, and 
of chassis 328. The value of imports of 
motor-car parts other than rubber tires 
and tubes was £224,428 ($1,092,178). The 
imports to be licensed will presumably 
amount to approximately one-third of 
these totals. 





Russian Mercantile and Industrial 
Corp., 50 E. 42nd St., New York City, 
announces that it undertakes the prepara- 
tion in the Russian language of technical 
and business literature, such as cata- 
logues, booklets, leaflets, etc., as well as 
research work on Russian subjects. 


Use of Metric System Important 
for Trade With Latin- 


America 


WASHINGTON, April 25.—A recent 
report prepared by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce on the 
general use of the metric system in 
Latin-America, shows that it is to the 
interest of the exporter to these coun- 
tries to meet the wishes of his customers 
in this regard. The metric system is 
rapidly supplanting the old Spanish 
measures which have been in use in vari- 
ous parts of Latin America. In many 
countries the use of the metric system 
of weights and measures is required by 
law, and goods invoiced according to 
other systems are confiscated. 





Trading With China—Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York City—The fundamentals 
of the Chinese character to which the 
American manufacturer and exporter 
must adjust their plans if they would 
sell their products in China, are summed 
up in this booklet recently issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Co. The booklet con- 
tains specific information regarding prep- 
aration for a selling campaign in China, 
packing and advertising for the Chinese 
market, combinations which are suc- 
cessful in China, etc. 
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Prospects Good for Sale of 
American Trucks in 
Dutch East Indies 
BATAVIA, JAVA, .March 20.—The 


American automobile dominates the 
markets of Netherlands India at the 
present time, and, no doubt, in the 
future will continue to control, in a very 
large measure, this field, according to 
Consul A. E. Carleton. There are ap- 
proximately 12,000 cars in use through- 
out the archipelago, and practically all 
the cars sold since 1915 were American. 
Previous to that time, the popular mo- 
tors were Italian and French, chiefly 
Italian. Imports for the past three 
years have averaged about 2500 yearly. 

The market for trucks is compara- 
tively undeveloped. At present there 
are probably only about 200 in the 
Netherlands India, but the future will 
probably see considerable increase in 
the import of motor trucks suitable for 
town use and long-distance hauls. 

There are certain conditions existing 
in Netherlands India which require some 
consideration on the part of American 
manufacturers, if the present domination 
of trade is to be maintained. The special 
requirements of a car for this market 
are (1) an adequate cooling system, as 
the heat is naturally tropical and in the 
mountains particular attention must be 
paid to this feature; (2) a motor power- 
ful and flexible enough to take easily 
the numerous hills and to cover long 
distances; and (3) a good gear and 
springs large and strong enough to in- 
sure easy riding qualities. 

A report on the market for automo- 
biles in the Dutch East Indies, prepared 
by the Far Eastern Bureau, says that 
the territory of local agents in the Dutch 
East Indies should not be limited too 
narrowly. However, an agent making 
headquarters in Batavia is two days by 
rail from Surabaya and three days from 
Banyuwangie. Menado, the center of the 
Moluccas, is a two week steamer trip, 
and a trip around the Celebes requires 
twenty-seven days. 

For one agent to work the whole 
archipelago periodically would not only 
require his full time, but prove exceed- 
ingly expensive. A branch office or dis- 
trict agency, therefore, in Batavia, with 
authority over the whole colonial market 
would seem a practical solution. Such 
an office could establish sub-branches at 
all the principal centers, and in so do- 
ing take initial orders. It would subse- 
quently collect and handle in a lump 
order from Batavia all outlying orders, 
at a great saving in cable charges, and 
the goods could be shipped direct to 
such branches and financed through its 
bank at Batavia, the branch distribut- 
ing the shipment to its sub-agents. 

Such a district agency would also save 
expense and time by acting as a clear- 
ing house for market reports from the 
manufacturer to the sub-agencies, and 
could thereby answer every inquiry as to 
prices in short order from the latest in- 
formation at its command. The advan- 
tages and economies of such a plan are 
particularly pertinent factors in  suc- 
cessful marketing in this locality. 








Salesroom for Trailers 
Exclusively 


From the time trailers were first put 
on the market it has been a hard job to 
convince prospective agents that trailers 
could be sold from a salesroom as an 
exclusive sales proposition, the same as 
trucks and passenger cars are sold in 
every city in the country. While the 
trailer manufacturers have been certain 
in their own minds that this could be 
done they have had a hard time con- 
vincing their prospects. 

Determined to prove that it can be 
done, at a good profit, the Ohio Trailer 
Company, of Cleveland, has opened an 
exclusively trailer sales store at 6102 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, and will prove 
to the trade in the next twelve months 
that this kind of a business can be con- 
ducted at a profit. A full supply of the 
company’s products will be placed in the 
store, including two models of two- 
wheel, 1-2 ton capacity; two models of 
two-wheel 3-4-ton capacity, and one 
model each of one, two and three-ton 
four-wheel types. 

The store will be under the general 
-supervision of C. A. Reigler, sales man- 
ager of the company, and W. E. Ferris, 
plant manager, with Messrs. L. F. Ferris 
and T. H. Halliday in direct charge of 
sales. 

A very careful record will be kept of 
sales costs, operating costs, etc., so that 
at the end of the half-year and year per- 
iods the company will be enabled to show 
just what a salesroom of this type may 
be expected to do. 





Repair-Cost Bonds With 
Denbys 


DETROIT, MICH., April 29.—The 
Towar-Ayers Co., distributor of Denby 
trucks in Detroit, is offering to pur- 
chasers of Denbys a written guarantee 
that repair costs for one year will not 
exceed a fixed maximum sum. 

“We have gone over our books care- 
fully, and not only are we prepared to 
show motor truck users low upkeep. 
but in the instance of new Denby trucks 
sold we accompany them with repair 
cost warranty bonds, which are a novelty 
in the motor truck business,” said J. B. 
Hance, sales manager of the Towar- 
Ayers Co. “In these bonds a specific 
statement is made of what repair cost 
the owner may expect, and co-operation 
in which owner, driver and dealer figure 
tends toward a minimum upkeep ex- 
pense.” 


Locktite Sales Manager Covers 
Territory in Airplane 

DETROIT, April 29.—“Airplane” Ir- 
vine, sales manager of the Locktite Patch 
Co., finds trains too slow to enable him 
to cover his territory successfully, and 
has accordingly elected to travel in an 
airplane. His pilot is Phil Wood, brother 
of George Wood, president of the Lock- 
tite Patch Co. He expects to cover three 
or four large cities each day, besides 
scattering literature, descriptive of Lock- 
tite Patches, over smaller towns enroute. 
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Standard Tire Company Takes 
Over Plant at Willoughby, Ohio 


WILLOUGHBY, OHIO, April 24.— 
The factory, good will and entire busi- 
ness of the Standard Tire & Rubber Mfg. 
Co., at Willoughby, and including a 
branch store in Cleveland, have been 
taken over by the Standard Tire Co. 

The new company is capitalized at 
$500,000, and is planning to increase 
production, which is at present confined 
to fabric and cord pneumatic tires, and 
red and gray inner tubes. 

R. J. Firestone, president of the com- 
pany, was formerly vice-president and 
sales manager of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.; E. A. Tinsman, vice-presi- 
dent, was formerly factory manager of 
the Portage Rubber Co.; C. A. McCul- 
loch, second vice-president, is manager 
of Frank Parmelee Co., Chicago, and 
treasurer of the Thompson chain of 
restaurants; Tom A. Palmer, secretary- 
treasurer, was formerly an officer of the 
Diamond Match Co. and the Granite 
Clay Co. 





New Jobbing Company in 
Atlanta 


Bailey & Co., with headquarters at 39 
South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been organized by A. H. Bailey and E. 
R. Harwick, to do a general automobile 
supply jobbing business. A. H. Bailey 
has been in the wholesale automobile 
supply business for nine years, and was 
formerly a member of the membership 
committee, standardization committee 
and chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Automobile Accessory Jobbers, now the 
Automotive Equipment Association. E. 
R. Harwick was formerly connected with 
Foote & Davies Co., Atlanta. He was 
recently discharged from the army. with 
the rank of first lieutenant. 





Japanese Company to Make 


Trucks 
DETROIT, April 17—A Japanese 
company organized to manufacture 
trucks is placing orders for material 


through Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, 
of New York City. Detroit automotive 
firms have received orders for parts for 
several experimental trucks which will 
be assembled at once. The company is 
capitalized at $2,500,000, and is buying 
engines, transmissions, steering gears, 
wheels, clutches and other small parts. 





Gary Announces Changes in 
Personnel 


GARY, IND., April 18.—The Gary Mo- 
tor Truck Co. announces that the fol- 
lowing officers have been elected by the 
company: W. H. O’Donnell, president; 
C. W. Cole, vice-president; L. W. Nich- 
ols, secretary in charge of purchasing; 
L. A. O’Donnell, treasurer; Frank Daw- 
son, general manager; Theodore Zum- 


stein, sales manager; Edward Von 
Rowkowski, engineer; E. M. Sharp, 
superintendent. 
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Morie Cook, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Service 
Motor Truck Company 


Mr. Cook was one of the members of 
the firm of Simon Cook Co., wholesale 
scrap material dealer, for fifteen years. 
During the last five years of his associa- 
tion with that company, he was also sec- 
retary of the Ft. Wayne Rolling Mil 
Co., manufacturer of bar iron and steel, 
He served three years as sec. of the 
American Coating Mills, of Elkhart, Ind. 

For the past five years Mr. Cook has 
been secretary of the Service Motor 
Truck Co., Wabash, Ind. He is also 
secretary of the Motor Truck Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and is active in pro- 
moting the welfare of that organization. 





K-W Ignition Patents Valid 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 11.—The 
United States District Court for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania has de- 
creed letters patent No. 841,844, granted 
to Bernet, January 22, 1907; No. 1015300, 
granted to Cox, January 23, 1912, and 
No. 1253470, granted to Cox, January 15, 
1918, under which the K-W Ignition Co. 
Lock Switches are manufactured, to be 
valid. Ivan F. Goodrich and the Good- 
rich-Lenhart Co. have been declared in- 
fringers of these patents, and under the 
ruling of the court will cease manufac- 
ture and sale of the infringing lock 
switches. 





Van Dorn & Dutton Opens 


Branch Offices 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 10.—The 
Van Dorn & Dutton Co., manufacturer 
of gears, has opened branch offices at 
New York and Chicago. 

Harry F. Keegan will manage the Chi- 
cago office, with headquarters at 1241 
First National Bank Bldg. 

John Keegan will have charge of the 
New York branch, with office at Room 
317, 30 Church St. 





Packard Electric Opens New 
York Office 


NEW YORK, May 1.—The Packard 
Electric Co., with headquarters at War- 
ren, Ohio, has opened a New York office 
at 141 West 36th St., Room 501, Herald 
Square Bldg., New York City. 

Captain J. Ed. Erickson, who has been 
in charge of the Transformer Division 
for the Government since the outbreak 
of the war, is district manager for the 
Packard Electric Company, with head- 
quarters at the New York office. 





Torbensen Elects New Officers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 17.—At 
a directors’ meeting of the Torbensen 
Axle Co., held recently, officers were 
elected as follows: V. V. Torbensen, 
chairman of the board; J. O. Eaton, pres- 
ident; W. J. Baxter and C. F. Hepburn, 
vice-presidents; F. A. Buchda, treasurer, 
A. H. Ide, secretary; R. C. Hyatt, asst. 
sec., and M. M. Risberg, comptroller. 
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Prominent in the Commercial Car Industry 








M. Cook 


Secretary and General Manager of the Service 
Motor Truck Company 











“T regularly look for a copy of the COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL and find it not only a highly inter- 
esting medium, but one of real value.”’ 
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EFFICIENT REPAIR METHODS 
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Editor's Note: This department is conducted primarily for the new repair- 
man and dealer; also the repairman in the smaller towns who is anxious 
to place his. shop on a better paying basis and do his work in a more 


systematic manner. 


will help us make this department satisfy your needs. - 


Making Replacements and Overhauling the 
Troy Reversible Type Trailers 


ITH the increasing use of 
trailers the service station of 
the truck dealer and the re- 
pairman as well, may be call- 
ed upon by their customers 

to replace parts damaged through acci- 
dent or abuse and to attend to the few 
adjustments required. Although the 
makers recommend that a trailer be tak- 
en to the service station of the dealer 
selling it, this is not always practical, 
for it may be that the dealer is not con- 
venient and the owner does not wish to 
lose the service of his truck. Then again 
a part may be broken through accident 
that will require replacement before the 
trailer can be drawn. 

Before describing the logical steps of 
completely overhauling the Troy, revers- 
ible type trailers, with which this arti- 
cle deals, attention is directed to two 
very important features and these are 
lubrication and alignment of the wheels. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon 
the proper lubrication of any transporta- 
tion unit, arid while there are few parts 
to be lubricated on the .trailer, lack of 
attention will increase the repair and 
maintenance charges and this in propor- 
tion to the neglect. Equally important 
is the necessity for keeping the wheels 
properly aligned. This is a very simple 
task but the method is quite different 
from that employed in aligning the 
wheels of the self-propelled vehicle. 


Removing the Drawbar 


In the event of an accident, resulting 
in a broken drawbar head, etc., it is es- 
sential to remove the drawbar. This is 
of the telescopic type, that is, the draw- 
bar slides in the housing so that the 
drawbar complete will have to be re- 
moved from the chassis. The first step 
is to lock the drawbar by placing it in 
the center with the operating lever down. 
The drawbar locks automatically when 
it reaches center, being engaged by two 
hooked tumblers. 

To remove plate over coil spring, take 
out two screws, one at either end, and 
remove plate. Next remove the two slid- 
ing spring pads, one at either end of the 
coil spring, and take out the spring. 

Note.--In removing the coil spring, 
which has considerable tension, use can 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 


be made of two sections of a convention- 
al type of spring or two pieces of flat 
metal about 18 in. long as levers. A rib 
at right angles and integral with the 
drawbar provides a fulcrum, as shown 
by an accompanying illustration, which 
also shows how the levers are used. Re- 
move but one spring pad at a time. 


Stripping the Drawbar, Etc. 


Take out cotter pins and remove guide 
plate bolt nuts (2), bolts (2) and guide 
plates. 


Next take out cotter pins and remove © 


the nuts (2), bolts (2) and plates (2) of 
the drawbar tie. The next step is to pull 
out the drawbar. There are two drag 
links in the Troy trailer design, one set 
at either end. These drag links follow- 
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We shall appreciate any suggestions or criticism that 


the factory there may be a possible 
clearance of from one to four one-thou- 
sandths inch. The factory suggests the 
renewal of these bushings as soon as 
1-64-in. wear has taken place, but this is 
not imperative. It is doubtful if a play 
of 1-16-in. will be noticeable .in the 
operation of the trailer and 1-32-in. will 
not create any undue amount of side 
sway, which may be attributed to this 
one thing alone. The king bolt will not 
require fitting, the sleeve coming reamed 
to size and it is a drive fit in the draft 
beam. 
Replacing Drawbar Housing 


Replace drawbar housing in the same 
manner it was removed. Before replac- 
ing any of the other parts, set up the 
nut of the king bolt and test the action 
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Suomes SPRING PADS 


Oraweae Housing 


Part Longitudinal View of Drawbar Assembly, Showing How Drawbar 
Spring is Retained by Pads 


ing conventional practice and to discon- 
nect the drag links, remove cotter pins 
and screw out the ball seats or plugs 
sufficiently to allow the steering balls to 
clear; that is, to permit detaching the 
drag links which, as will be noted, con- 
nect the steering balls of the drawbar 
housing with those of the steering 
knuckles. 
Removing the King Bolt 


To remove the king bolt, which will 
be necessary before attempting to take 
out the drawbar housing, displace cotter 
pin of king bolt nut, remove nut and 
king bolt. The last named has a sleeve 
or bushing for a bearing. With the 
drawbar housing free of the draft beam, 
and with it free to move (when the 
drawbar lever is up or in a vertical posi- 
tion), slide it to either the extreme right 
or left and remove it. 


Relative to the king bolt sleeve or 
bushing replacement. When these leave 


of the drawbar housing, by moving it 
back and forth, It should not slide eas- 
ily; there should be a certain amount 
of resistance. The adjustment will re- 
quire a little experimentation. After ob- 
taining the proper adjustment replace 
cotter pin. Smear the king bolt well 
with grease before replacing it. 

Next test action of the drawbar lock; 
especially, if a new drawbar housing has 
been used. The factory part comes with 
the plates slightly large where the two 
hooked tumblers of the lock engage. This 
is done to permit of fitting and to avoid 
the possibility of play. If when the lever 
of the drawbar lock is down and the 
drawbar does not lock automatically, ex- 
amine the plates above referred to. The 
drawbar must, of course, be at right an- 
gles to the draft beam. 


Reassembling Drawbar 


Replace drag links on steering balls of 
drawbar housing and steering knuckles 
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after repacking with grease, and adjust in. 
the seats or plugs and cotter pin. The 
drag link should be adjusted so that it 
may be turned without binding or in the 
same manner as the drag link of an auto- 
mobile. Assemble the drawbar tie and 


at the front without a body and *% 
in. with an empty body, considering that 
the conventional type of body is used. 
Before attempting to check the align- 
ment of the wheels see that the spring 
shackles on either side occupy the same 
guide plates, cotter pinning nuts. Re position. If the front shackle on the 
place coil springs and the two sliding right side is vertical that on the other 
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Showing Method of Aligning Troy Trailer Wheels 


String should be placed as near to hub as possible. Wheels should incline 
toward center of trailer with and without body 






































spring pads, pack well with grease and 
screw down the cover plate. 

Note.—After considerable use the coil 
spring may lose its tension. A simple 
test is to grasp the draw head member 
with both hands and push and pull it. 
This will require considerable strength 
to move it, and if it moves easily insert 
a new spring. 


Aligning Wheels 


It is not a difficult matter to align 
or test the alignment of the wheels. It ; = Ra 
should be borne in mind that the wheels 
do not align with the body empty or the 
chassis alone. They should toe-out ™% 


side must also be vertical. If one be 
vertical and the one corresponding on 
the other spring be forward or back do 
not attempt to check any wheel align- 
ment or make any adjustment. This ap- 
plies to the other springs as well. 


Position of Shackles Important 


With the spring shackles in proper re- 
lation to one another, tie one end of a 
piece of string around the spring near 


Right: Showing the Drawbar Disassem- 
bled With Spring in Drawbar, Kingbolt 
and Sleeve, Sliding Spring Pads, and Hous- 
ing With Guide Plates and Drawbar Ties 








Above: Showing How the Draw- 
bar is Anchored to Draft Beam 
and Former Unlocked, the Lever 
Being in Vertical Plane. Always 
Lock Lever Before Attempting 
to Remove Drawbar. 
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the shackle and carry the free end 
around outside of wheel and under hub, 
tying the free end to the other spring 
after passing it around the other wheel, 
etc. Before measuring see that both 
drawbars are locked in place. Adjust to 
the dimensions for chassis or with empty 
body as the case may be. The adjust- 
ment is made by loosening lock nuts on 
drag links and turning latter which have 
a right and left-hand thread. In align- 
ing wheels it should be borne in mind 
that the process is the reverse of the 
truck, in that the gather of the trailer 
wheels is at the rear whereas those of 
the truck toe-out at the rear and gather 
at the front. When the trailer is loaded 
the wheels will align. 


Lubrication Directions Should be Care- 
fully Followed 


The spring shackles are bronze bushed 
and new bushings do not require fitting. 
The other components are conventional. 
The wheels have roller bearings which 
are accessible by removing four. cap 
screws and lock washers securing the 
hubs. Lubrication of the king bolts, 
spring shackles and spindles are by the 


eg 


Below: Illustrating How Draw- 
bar Spring is Compressed to 
Permit Displacing Sliding Spring 
Pads. 
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conventional grease cups, all readily ac- 
cessible. “It should be mentioned that 
the coil spring has a cover plate on the 
under side of the drawbar housing. In 
partial or complete overhaul of the chas- 
sis clean out all grease cups and see that 
their passages communicating with the 
parts are unobstructed, refill with fresh 
lubricant and give the cups one or more 
turns. It is important that the drawbar 
coil spring be kept packed with grease 
and the supply renewed every 1000 miles. 
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When filing bearing caps the ends should be tested for 
alignment. A surface plate for this work can be made by 
using a piece of 3-in. plate glass on a wooden table, smear- 
ing the glass with Prussian blue and testing the cap. By 
using a pair of wood strips or straps, slotted at either end 
and held by bolts and wing nuts, emery paper or cloth can 
be held firmly and smoothly on the glass when fitting piston 
rings, etc.—R. C. Rognon, New York City. 
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In fitting babbitt bushings in connecting rods and caps, the usual 
method is to file the liner flush with the cap. As there is more or less 
spring to the metal, and unless the liner be forced into the seat before 
filing, too much metal will be removed in filing. _It is a simple matter 
to make a clamp to hold the bushing. Take a piece of hardwood and 
turn to the same size as the journal and split about 3-in. below the 
center. Take a piece of flat stock slightly longer than the wood, to 


a : : : permit of carrying the hook-shaped members, drill and countersink, 
_— = tems i nad —- then attach to wood with screws. Make two hooks, threading these at 
tools, such as the punch, one is likely to 27° end, and slip them through a hole in the metal strip, as shown. 
least diets spindle elie “+ difficult to By tightening the nuts the bushing will be forced home for the filing job. 


insert a new bushing. Take an old tap 
and thread it into the bushing until it is 
flush with the lower edge of the latter, 
then use a punch and the punch will have 
something to bear against. 




















When the greater number of the engines handled are of the same 
bore, it will pay to make a jig to avoid damaging the piston when 
driving out the wristpin. Take a block of hardwood and bore to 
the diameter of piston, then bore a hole in center, slightly larger 
than the diameter of the wristpin. Next make a punch, one end of 
which should equal the diameter of the wristpin and the other that 
of the inside diameter. The wristpin can be driven out easily with 


a hammer or the arbor press used. 
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Helpful Suggestions for 
the Repairman 






WINE RING 
0? SPLIT. 





When the threads of the hub cap 
are so badly damaged that the wheel 
puller cannot be screwed on, the wheel 
may be removed by the special tool 
shown above. It comprises a circu- 
lar cone member, sufhciently large to 
slip over the hub, two extensions at 
right angles, and a cross-member 
carrying a threaded bolt. The other 
part is a split ring (shaped) fitting in 
the cone of the larger member. To 
use, the large member is slipped over 
the hub and the two halves of the 
split ring placed around the hub and 
inside of the large cone.—Charles 
Prescott, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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This is a magnet designed for the purpose of re- 








moving troken jackshafts, without necessitating the 
disassembly of the jackshaft housing. Take a 3x 1- 
in. iron core and wind with eight layers of magnet 
wire so as to obtain a 15-lb. pull. Pin core to brass 
tube and carry the two leads from windings inside the 
brass tube to the switch. The winding is for 110-volt 
direct current, but the magnet can also be made 
for 220, with larger windings.—R. C. Rognon, New 
York City. 





In scraping in new babbitt bearings in 











upper half of crankcase it is necessary that 
the bushing beheld firmly in place before 
spotting. Take a tube that will just slip 
over the bearing cap stud and cut away a 
section so as to leavea shoulder, as shown in the 
sketch. Slip tube over stud with shoulder 
resting against bushing and tighten nut on 
stud. This will force the bushing home. 
Two clamps should be used with each bearing 
and the nuts should be set up equally tight. 


To replace cylinder block studs 
quickly, as on Vim engines, take a 
piece of hexagonal stock and thread 
to within 3¢-in. of top. Drill and 
thread this part to take a 4-in. 
set screw. The set screw acts asa 
stop when screwing home the stud, 
which work is accomplished by the 
speed wrench.—R. C. Rognon, 
New York City. 
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Personal Items 





Joseph A. Anglada, former general mana- 
ger of the Commercial Car Unit Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, has opened an office as consulting 
engineer at 1337 Real Estate Trust Bidg., 
Philadelphia. 

vy. N. Barton has been made sales engineer 
of the Duplex Engine Governor Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He will cover Pennsylvania 
and the Southern states. 

J. Berge, formerly associated with the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., has 
been appointed chief engineer of the speed- 
ometer department of the Champion Ignition 
Co., Flint, Mich. 

Wm. R. Blackburn, for twelve years fac- 
tory manager of the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
has accepted a similar position with the Gray 
Motor Co., and will have charge of the manu- 
facture of its Victory motor. 

O. L. Blanchard, district manager of the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., will have charge of the 
New England territory. He will make his 
headquarters at Boston. 

Ss. Bloom has been appointed director of 
advertising by the Essenkay Products Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

George T. Briggs, who has been sales man- 
ager for the Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor 
Co. for the past eleven years, has resigned 
his position to join the Sinclair Refining Co., 
with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Briggs 
will have charge of the Opaline Motor Oils 
sales. 

George W. Brooks has been appointed dis- 
trict representative for the Hudson Motor 
Specialties Co., Philadelphia, Pa. His terri- 
tory will include Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Kansas:and Arkansas. 

Walter P. Chrysler, president and general 
manager of the Buick Motor Co., has been 
made vice-president of General Motors Corp., 
Detroit. 

R. L. Corey has recently been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of the National 
Gauge & Equipment Co., located in the Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg. 

J. K. Cravens has been appointed sales 
manager of the Duplex Engine Governor Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cc. F. Crowley has been made Chicago city 
sales manager of the Essenkay Products Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

John Doherty, formerly president of the 
Acason Sales Co., Philadelphia, has formed 
an association with the H. Kleinhans Co., 
Pittsburgh, and will have charge of the Aca- 
son truck sales of that company. 





Matt R. Korshin 
Who has joined the Selden 
Truck Sales Company as west- 
ern sales manager, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


J. L. Huston 
Of Jeavons Spring Lubricator 
Co., Cleveland, O., who has been 
made president of the Cleveland 
Automotive Association. 
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Charles J. Evans has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Omaha branch of the 
J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis. 

Frank R. Farnham, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising counsel for Hollister, White & Co., 
has joined the organization of Kex W. Wad- 
man, Inc., New York City. 

Fred F. Fulton, formerly sales manager of 
the Inland Machine Works, has accepted a 
position as sales manager of the Ever-Tight 
Piston Ring Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

P. W. Gaylor has left for an extensive trip 
throughout the Far East for the Clyde Cars 
Co., New York City. He will visit Japan, 
China, Siam, Federated Malay States, Straits 
Settlements, Dutch East Indies, India and 
other eastern countries. 

John A. Glaspy has been made assistant 
general sales manager of the International 
India Rubber Corp., South Bend, Ind. He 
was formerly manager of the Milwaukee 
branch of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 

J. C. Given, southern district manager of 
the L. A. Young Industries, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., and Shelbyville, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Power Division 
of the company, and will make his head- 
quarters at Shelbyville. 

H. A. Goddard has been made sales man- 
ager of the Militor Corp., New York City. 

Charles C. Gordon, formerly secretary of 
the Gordon-Little Co., is now connected with 
the New York Supply & Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, as general manager. Mr. Gordon has 
resigned as real estate expert on the Gen- 
eral Staff to re-enter the line of business he 
was engaged in prior to his induction into 
the military service. 

Herbert Higginbotham has been appointed 
district sales manager for the Oklahoma Auto 
Mfg. Co., North Muskogee, Okia. 

George Hills has resigned as manager of 
factory sales of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., to accept a position as general manager 
of the Ohio General Tractor Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Earl Holley has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Holley Kerosene Carburetor 
Co., to succeed H. S. Benjamin, who resigned 
recently. 

R. B. Huffard, of the truck department of 
the International Harvester Co., is now con- 
sulting expert for the Handy Motor Truck 
Co., Detroit. 

George H. Hunt has been appointed sales 
manager of the wheel division of the Detroit 
Pressed Steel Co., Detroit. 

H. E. Johnston has been appointed assist- 
ant to President Markle, of the Oneida Motor 
Truck Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

B. F. Kelly has been made director of sales 
for the Weidely Motor Co., Indianapolis. 


George H. Hunt 
Who has been appointed sales 
manager of the wheel division 
of the Detroit Pressed Steel 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Walter L. Kroneberger has returned to the 
Vim Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia, Pa., as 
director of agencies. He has been connected 
with the Third Division Motor Ammunition 
& Supply Trains. 

M. T. Langlais, who has been associated 
with the L. Peacock Auto Co., distributor of 
Service trucks at San Francisco and Oakland. 
California, died recently. 

J. G. Loeffel will cover Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Illinois for the Hudson Motor 
Specialties Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry G. McComb announces the opening 
of an engineering sales office at 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. He has secured the 
agency for West cast steel truck wheels. 

W. F. McLaughlin has been appointed fac- 
tory superintendent of the Hyatt Bearings 
Division of General Motors Corp., at Harri- 
son, N. J. 

G. E. McLeran will represent the Parker 
Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee, Wis., in the 
states of Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas. 

W. L. Mahon has joined the General Mo- 
tors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich., and will have 
charge of the department of research and 
statistics. 

W. E. Marvel has been appointed district 
manager of the Service Motor Truck Co. for 
the states of Utah, Colorado, Wyoming and 
parts of Mexico and Idaho. 

W. R. Mason will represent the O. Armled- 
er Co., Cincinnati, O., in New York State. 

Neilson M. Mathews has been made assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Four Wheel 
Drive Truck Co., Clintonville, Wis. 

G. L. Meyers, for the past three years sales 
engineer of the Monarch Governor Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has been made sales manager 
of that company. 

Cc. B. Norton is now general distribution 
manager of the Packard Motor Car Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

F. H. Prescott has joined the engineering 
staff of the Remy Electric Co. as designing 
engineer of motor and engineering equip- 
ment. 

George R. Rayner has been made vice- 
president of the Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., succeeding R. B. Mellon, of 
Pittsburgh. 

George L. Ritter has been promoted to the 
position of assistant sales manager of Duplex 
Engine Governor Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


C. F. Rouze has been appointed director of 
sales promotion of the General Motors Truck 
Co., with headquarters at Pontiac, Mich. 

J. N. Ryan will cover New York, New Jer- 
sey and New England territory for the 
Duplex Engine Governor Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


S. R. Swiss 


Who was recently appointed 
advertising manager of the 
Republic Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Alma, Michigan. 
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Stuart S. Rydehn has been appointed fac- 
tory superintendent of the Bantam Ball 
Bearing Co., Bantam, Conn. 

Arthur M. Semones has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the J. I. Case Plow 
Works, Racine, Wis., sales agent for the 
Wallis tractor. 

Cc. K. Sencebaugh is now general manager 
of the Rex Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. He 
was formerly sales engineer of the tractor 
equipment division of the Remy Electric 
Co. 

Steward Slosson has been appointed Pacif- 
ic Coast manager of the Rubber Producis 
Co., Barberton, Ohio. 

E. W. Sudduth has been appointed south- 
ern district representative for Rainier worm 
drive delivery trucks and will make his head- 
quarters at 126 N. 60th St., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Andrew V. Terek has returned to the em- 
ploy of the Bantam Ball Bearing Co., Ban- 
tam, Conn., as master mechanic, in charge 
of the upkeep of the factory. Mr. Terek was 
recently discharged from the Naval Aviation 
Service. 

F. J. Tone has been made president of the 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding the late Frank W. Haskell. 

O. S. Tweedy, vice-president and general 
manager of the L. A. Young Industries, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., and Shelbyville, Ind., has 
resigned, effective May 1. 

G. A. Ungar has been made a vice-presi- 
dent of F. R. Blair & Co., Inc., New York 


City. He will have charge of the 
sale of Flexite products. He was 
formerly engineer and_ technical 


director of the S. K. F. Ball Bear- 
ing Co. 

R. T. West has been made sales 
manager of the Hession Tiller and 
Tractor Corp. Mr. West was for- 
merly manager of the tractor de- 
partment of the Chicago-Marmon 
Co. 

F. V. Wick has been elected pres- 
ident of the Kalamazoo Spring & 
Axle Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
succeed A. B. Eaton, who died 
recently. Mrs. A. B. Eaton was 
elected vice-president and J. S. 
Clary, secretary and treasurer. 
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Removals and Trade Changes 


Vulcan Storage Battery Co., Brazil, Ind., 
has purchased the plant of the Brazil Stamp- 
ing and Machinery Co. The building is es- 
pecially fitted for the manufacture of stor- 
age batteries. Wm. Petschel is in charge of 
production. 

Louisiana Motor Car Co., Shreveport, La,. 
which recently took over the production of 
the Bour-Davis car, is planning to put on the 
market a 2-2%-ton truck also. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $1,000,000 and is head- 
ed by T. H. McGregor. W. F. French is 
general manager. 

V. A. Neilson Co., Boston, Mass., electrical 
service engineers, announce the removal of 
their service station from 390 Newbury St. 
to 708-10 Beacon St. This company is New 
England service representative for the Con- 
necticut Ignition and New England distribu- 
tor of the Dayton starter for Ford cars. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, has com- 
pleted negotiations for taking over the Mich- 
igan Crankshaft Corp., of Lansing, Mich. 
The National Engineering Company’s plant 
at Saginaw, Mich., which was owned by the 
Michigan Crankshaft Corp., is now also Gen- 
eral Motors’ property. 

Jenkins Vulcan Spring Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
announces the removal of the St. Louis 





branch of the company to Kansas City. The 
St. Louis territory will, in future, be served 
from that point. 
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Rothert Motor & Supply Co., manufac. 
turers’ agents and distributors of motor SDe- 
cialties, All-Car Units and All-Steel Trajj- 
ers, announces its removal from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, to 2209-11 Harney St., Omaha 
Neb. ; 

Hammered Piston Ring Co., Newark, N, B 
announces that the name of the company 
has been changed to the American Hammer. 
ed Piston Ring Co. 

Keinel Auto Supply Co., Newark, N, J., an. 
nounces its removal to larger quarters at 
540 Broad St., where a complete line of tires 
and accessories will be carried. This com. 
pany does a wholesale, as well as retail bugj- 
ness, and has four representatives traveling 
through New Jersey and parts of New York 
state. 

Carpenter Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., distri- 
butor of Gillette solid tires, announces the 
removal of its office to the S. E. corner 60th 
St. and Columbus Ave., New York City. 

Morris, Russell & Co., Inc., New York City, 
announces that its new warehouse is located 
at 77 Reade St. 

North East Electric Co., New York branch, 
announces its removal from 125 West 5ist 
St. to 351 West 52nd St. 

Rainier Motor Corp., New York City, an- 
nounces that it is now occupying a new ser- 
vice building at Webster and Fifth Avenues, 
Long Island City. The salesrooms at 295- 
27 West 58th St., will still be maintained. 

Savage Arms Corp., New York City, an- 
nounces that a Detroit office has been open- 

ed at 1408 Kresge Bldg. Brockholst 


Matherson is in charge. 


Rubber City Clearing House Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has recently acquired 
the output of the United Rubber 
Co., manufacturer of the Summit 
Good-Will tire, and is now distrib- 
utor and owner of this casing. 

Atlas Wheel Co. is now the cor- 
porate title of the former Acker- 
man Wheel Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
This is not a reorganization, and 
no change other than that of name 
has been made. 

The Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has taken over the business of the 
A. Wilhelm Co., of Reading, Pa. 
This transaction gives the Glidden 








“Build now—you can notice 
the earmarks of Prosperity 
along Good Roads.”’ 











Captain Fred Post 
Who has recently joined the 
sales staff of the General Motors 


Truck Company, and will mar- 
ket GMC trucks in Canada. 





G. L. Moyers 


Former sales engineer of the 
Monarch Governor Company, 
Detroit,who has been made sales 
manager of that company. 


company a factory in the East, 
adding to its facilities the dry 
color and chemical equipment of 
the A. Wilhelm company. — The 
Glidden company is planning to in- 
crease the facilities of the Reading 
plant. 





J. H. Weller 
Who has been appointed assist- 


ant to B. W. Burtsell, president 
of the Herschell-Spillman Motor 


Company, North Tonawanda, 
New York. He will be in 
charge of production. 


Milton W. Franklin 


Formerly director of the De- 
partment of Radiology in the 
New York Health Department, 
who has joined the Remy Elec- 
tric Company, Anderson, Ind., 
as research engineer. 


G. R. Lundane 


Who has been placed in charge 
of the New York office of the 
Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, at Room 2920 Equitable 
Building. 


Harry Levene 
Formerly production manager 
of the General Motors Truck 
Company, of Pontiac, who has 
been made works manager of 
the Monarch Governor Com- 
pany, Detroit. 
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Goodrich-Lenhart Mfg. Co. announces that 
the general offices of the company have been 
moved to Hamburg, Pa., where a new factory 
puilding has recently been completed, and 
in which the general offices will be located. 
A sales office will be maintained in the 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, where the gen- 
eral office has been located for the past three 


yeehliton Co., Philadelphia, Pa., announces 
the removal of its Chicago office to 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd. 

General Asbestos & Rubber Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C., announces that the Chicago 
pranch of the company has removed from 
106 W. Lake St. to 14 North Franklin St. 

Harvey Spring Co., Racine, Wis., is now 
known as the Harvey Spring & Forging Co. 








Factory News and Capital 
Interests 


Saginaw Malleable Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
announces that the capital stock of the com- 
pany has been increased from $650,000 to 
$1,150,000. The company intends to double 
the capacity of its plant and increase its 
working force to 1200 men. 

Seaboard Metal Corp., Jersey City, N. J., 
has recently been organized to manufacture 
white metal products, including solder, bab- 
bitt metal, type metal, etc. The factory and 
main office is located at Jersey City, and a 
New York office at 2 Rector St. 

Arrow Grip Mfg. Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., 
has let the contract for the erection of a new 
factory. Ground will be broken at once and 
it is planned to equip the factory with the 
most modern devices for the production of 
Arrow Grip non-skid chains. The cormpany 
has recently been reorganized, and the fol- 
lowing officers will be elected: George Tait, 
president; William H. Dennin, vice-presi- 
dent; E. G. Mertens, secretary and sales 
manager; William H. Gelshenen, treasurer, 
and T. M. Avery, asst. treas. and gen. mer. 

The Rubber Products Co., Barbertun, Ohio, 
announces that it is materially increasing its 
manufacturing and storage space to take 
care of the increased production of Strong- 
hold tires and tubes. 

Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., 
has purchased machinery for finishing crank- 
shafts and camshafts, and will be ready to 
make deliveries about June 1. This com- 
pany manufactures its own forgings. 

Wilkinson Vulcanizer Mfg. Co., San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., which for the past three years 
has been perfecting its dry cure process for 
automobile tire retreads, announces that it 
is now enlarging its factoty to take care of 
an increased volume of orders. 

B. & W. Mfg. Co. has taken a long-term 
lease on the plant at 5235-57 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., and will manufacture 
there radiators for trucks, tractors and pas- 
senger cars. The building provides 65,000 
sq. ft. manufacturing space and the company 
expects to produce 600 radiators a day. 

Essenkay Products Co., Chicago, Ill., has 
found it necessary, owing to increased de- 
Imand for its products, to extend its plant. 
A five story building, containing 30,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space, adjoining the present plant 
at 220 W. Superior St., will be occupied as 
soon aS necessary repairs have been made. 

Ignition Plug Co., which has been organiz- 
ed to manufacture the Tipco spark. plug, is 
preparing to erect a factory at Louisville. 
Ky. E. R. Stucky is president; H. C. Smith 
and C. D. Rodman, vice-presidents; W. T. 
O’Neal, secretary and treasurer, and A. C. 
Reager, assistant secretary of the company. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, has decided 
to locate its Pacific Coast branch of the Sam- 
8on tractor and truck division at Stockton, 
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Cal., and has bought a tract of land there 
for the erection of its plant. 

Hayes Wheel Co., Jackson, Mich., has leas- 
ed the plant of the Jackson Munitions Corp. 
The company is making wheels for trucks 
and tractors and has already begun deliver- 
ies of fabricated steel wheels. 

Oneida Motor Truck Co., Green Bay, Wis., 
has increased its capital stock from $300,000 
to $600,000, and plans the erection of new 
buildings in the near future. At the annual 
meeting of the company, held recentiy, La- 
fayette Markle, formerly president and gen- 
eral manager of the Republic Motor Truck 
Co., was elected president of the Oneida 
company. 

Lavine Gear Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
cently completed a new factory building 
which will be devoted to the manufacture of 
steering gears for trucks and tractors. The 
new plant is of fireproof construction, 275 
by 150 ft. There are separate grinding and 
polishing rooms and a department devoted to 
heat treating. Production capacity is 500 
gears a day, which 1s three times the ca- 
pacity of the old factory. The company has 
increased its capital stock to $1,000,000. 








New Agencies 


Tuscaloosa Motor Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., has 
been appointed distributor for Rainier trucks 
in southern Alabama. 

Fulton Motor Truck Co., of Illinois, has re- 
cently been organized at Chicago, to handle 
Fulton trucks in the state of Illinois. Head- 
quarters will be at 3518-20 Michigan Ave. 
James Levy is president, H. E. Rose, vice- 
president and W. S. Palmer, secretary. 

Arthur L. Johnson, 120-26 N. First St., 
Rockford, Ill., will distribute White trucks in 
Winnebago county territory 

Cooper Motor Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
closed a contract with the Gary Motor Truck 
Co., Gary, Ind., for the distribution of Gary 
trucks in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
western Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

Martin Motor Truck Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
will distribute Diamond T trucks in the St. 
Louis territory. 

Metchior, Armstrong & Dessau, 116 Broad 
St., New York City, has secured the agency 
for Rainier trucks in Denmark. 

Youroveta Home & Foreign Trade Co., Inc., 
165 Broadway, New York City, has secured 
exclusive sales rights for Rainier trucks in 
the Argentine Republic, China, Siberia and 
the Balkan States. 

Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., has appointed 
the following dealers: Franklin Service & 
Sales Co., Portland, Me.; Guy & Jones, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Allen Tire Cc., Savannah, Ga.; 
B. B. Willingham, Macon, Ga.; Sharon Mo- 
tor Co., Sharon, Pa. 

Lance Motor Car Co., Reading, Pa., has 
opened salesrooms at 7 S. 22nd St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and will handle Commerce 
trucks at Reading and Philadelphia. 

Heller Sales Co., Wapwollepen, Pa., dis- 
tributor of Commerce trucks, has opened a 
sales and service station at 24 N. Main St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Tozier Engine Works, 601 Green St., Col- 
umbia, S. C., has been appointed distributor 
of Rainier trucks in that section of the 
state. 

Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Sales Co., 
1004 Granby St., Norfolk, Va., will distribute 
Rainier trucks in the state of Virginia. This 
company is about to open a branch in Rich- 
mond. J. A. C. Groner is vice-president and 
general manager and C. H. Alexander, sales 
manager. 

W. L. Reeder, Johannesburg, South Africa, 
has closed a contract with the Nash Motors 
Co. for the distribution of Nash passenger 
ears and trucks in Johannesburg. 
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Frederick Robinson 


Frederick Robinson, director and for- 
mer vice-president of the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co., Inc., of Racine, 
Wis., died at his home in Racine, on 
April 22. 

Mr. Robinson was born in Kenosha, 
Wis., November 15, 1862, attended the 
public schools in that city, and later was 
graduated from Lake Forest University. 

He became purchasing agent of the J. 
I. Case Company in 1896, and in 1898 
was elected vice-president and general 
manager. In 1914 he retired as vice- 
president, but remained on the board of 
directors and took an active interest in 
the affairs of the company. 





James Viles 


James Viles, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Buda Co., Harvey, II1., 
died on April 27, at the age of 64 years. 
During the past fifteen years Mr. Viles 
has been connected with the Buda Co., 
and during the greater part of that time 
was president of the company. He re- 
signed this office in January of this year, 
and was succeeded by his son, who will 
continue as president of the company. 
eee 


C. N. & F. W. Jonas, representatives 
for the American Grinder Mfg. Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., are introducing a new 
line of socket wrenches for use on auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors and for gen- 
eral garage and machine shop use. The 
American Grinder Mfg. Co. has equipped 
its original building for the manufacture 
of Blackhawk wrenches, and has trans- 
ferred to another building the manufac- 
ture of its self-oiling tool grinder. C. 
N. & F. W. Jonas have offices in Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle. 


Aircraft and Motor Products Co. has 
been formed in New York City, with of- 
fices on Madison Ave., and will manufac- 
ture products for airplanes and motor 
vehicles which have been developed pri- 
marily from successful war products. The 
company has developed a spark plug, a 
line of greases and gear oils, and a bronze 
bearing metal. Aluminum castings, 
bronze castings and gears will also be 
manufactured. Branches have been es- 
tablished in Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich., an- 
nounces that it has put in operation a 
zone system by which dealers are 
brought into closer contact with the fac- 
tory. Under this system the country is 
divided into seven zones, each zone be- 
ing served by a Duplex representative, 
who will make periodical calls on every 
dealer and distributor in his territory 
for the purpose of effecting close co- 
operation in the marketing of Duplex 
trucks. Zone representatives have been 
appointed as follows: Zone No. 1, 
George C. Southworth; Zone No. 2, C. 
O. Canniff; Zone No. 3, L. W. Browning; 
Zone No. 4, H. P. Bare; Zone No. 5, F. 
L. Chesebro; Zone No. 6, F. J. Miner; 
Zone No. 7, Alex Smith. 
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Motor Transport Day Planned 
at Detroit 


DETROIT, May 8—One_ hundred 
companies engaged in highways trans- 
portation, together with seventy truck 
manufacturers, distributors and tire and 
accessory manufacturers, will take part 
in the motor transport demonstration to 
be held May 19. 

A parade of trucks, in which trucks 
fitted for service with the armies in 
France and at home, trucks loaded with 
milk, farm merchandise, machinery and 
live stock, will participate, is one feature 
of the program which has been arranged 
by the Detroit Transportation Associa- 
tion, under whose auspices the Motor 
Transport Day is being conducted. 

Governor Sleeper and Mayor Couzens 
have approved the celebration and have 
promised to be present. 





St. Louis Plans a Truck Week 


ST. LOUIS, May 5.—St. Louis deal- 
ers are planning to carry the latest in- 
formation concerning the plans of the 
War Department in regard to the dis- 
posal of its trucks to the farmers of 
Missouri. Beginning June 2, if plans al- 
ready formulated are carried out, one 
hundred trucks, carrying farm products, 
live stock, etc., will start on a five-day 
trip through Missouri. 

Speakers, who will talk to the farmers 
on business and good roads, will accom- 
pany the truck train. 

The plan was suggested by Harry G. 
Moock, business manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers’ Association. 
It is manager Moock’s idea to hold a 
“National Truck Day.” He _ proposed 
the plan to the St. Louis dealers and 
was met with such a ready and enthusi- 
astic response that it was decided to 
carry it out immediately. 
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Delivery Company Has Unique 
Financing Plan 


LINCOLN, NEB., April 18—The Co- 
Operative Garage Delivery Company, 
which is planning to establish motor 
truck routes in every part of eastern Ne- 
braska where the roads are practical, has 
a plan for financing the business which is 
rather unusual. 


The company issues certificates on in- 
terest to any one wishing to buy them. 
Only certificate holders are privileged to 
ship or receive goods through this trans- 
portation company. The business is con- 
ducted by a board of trustees elected each 
year by the certificate holders. 


The company hauls goods from the 
wholesale and jobbing houses to the 
smaller towns, and in return brings pro- 
duce either direct from the farmers or 
from the country stores. 


With the first net earnings, 10 per cent. 
will be paid to the certificate holders, 
whether they have furnished any hauling 
or not. The balance of the profit will 
be distributed in proportion to the 
amount of hauling furnished. 





Cobleigh Now Secretary of 
N.A.C.C. Export Committee 


H. R. Cobleigh, who has been manag- 
ing editor of the AUTOMOBILE TRADE JouR- 
NAL, Philadelphia, has joined the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce staff, at the general offices in New 
York. He will act as secretary of the 
export committee. Mr. Cobleigh has 
had long experience in engineering and 
editorial fields. 





DEVICES THAT MAKE FOR 
MOTOR TRUCK EFFICIENCY — 
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Courlesy of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co.; Akron, Ohio 
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Trade Literature 





“How Business With Foreign Coun. 
tries is Financed.”—Guaranty Trust Co, 
of New York, 140 Broadway, New York 
City—A booklet of value to exporters, 
importers and others having business or 
financial relations with foreign countries, 
The booklet contains twenty-eight re- 
productions of specimen forms of drafts, 
letters of credit, bills of lading, invoices, 
and other documents generally used in 
connection with the financing of exports 
and imports. Explanatory notes accom- 
pany each illustration and the use of the 
documents is explained when that seems 
necessary. Special attention is given to 
those which bear directly upon the de- 
velopment of dollar exchange. The book- 
let is carefully indexed and contains a 
table of currencies of various countries 
and their value in United States dollars, 

This booklet will be sent on request 
to manufacturers, shippers, and others 
interested in foreign trade. 

The Ultimate Motor Truck Wheel— 
Dayton Steel Wheel Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
The purpose of this book, as explained 
in the Foreword is “to point out the 
remarkable progress that has _ recently 
been made in the development of wheels 
for motor trucks.” Section one is de- 
voted to an outline of the evolution of 
the vehicle wheel; section two discusses 
the qualities to be considered in the 
building of a motor truck wheel; section 
three is devoted to a description of the 
processes in the manufacture of a Day- 
ton Steel Wheel, and section four con- 


tains indorsements of Dayton Steel 
Wheels. : 
Klaxon Equipment Book— Motor 


Equipment Division of Klaxon Co., De- 
troit, Mich. Contains information of 
value to manufacturers and dealers of 
cars using Klaxon equipment. The way 
to clean oil and adjust Klaxon warning 
signals, instructions on wiring, and facts 
about the Klaxon hand-operated signals 
for cars, trucks and motorcycles are in- 
cluded in the book. The book contains 
also a list of 65 United Motors Service, 
Inc., branches giving Klaxon service. 

Introducing the Makers of Diamond 
Chains.—Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind—A booklet prepared for 
the company’s export trade. It gives a 
history of the formation of the company, 
a description of the plant and facilities 
and introductions to the personnel of the 
organization. 


Booklet No. 220—Link-Belt Co., Chi- 
cago, I1l—This booklet describes and il- 
lustrates the Peck overlapping pivoted 
bucket carrier, for use in loading and un- 
loading coal, coke, ashes, cement, sand, 
ore, stone, etc. The booklet can be ob- 
tained by request from the Link-Belt Co. 





Packard Motor Car-Co., Detroit, has 
opened a new branch at St. Louis, and 
appointed P. S. Russell manager. Mr. 
Russell was formerly connected with 
Hale & Kilbourne, Philadelphia. 
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Stock Yards Prefer Buying Cattle Hauled 


Cattle Reaches Market in Better Condition. 


by Motor Truck 


Farmer Gets More for His Stock. Omaha 


Motor Truck Sales Rapidly Increasing 


EVELOPMENT of the use of 

motor trucks for hauling live 

stock to market has not come so 

fast in Omaha as in some of the 

other large packing centers, such 
as Kansas City, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
etc. Nevertheless, the increase in the 
number of trucks used for this purpose, 
and in the total head of stock brought to 
the Omaha yards, has been such as to 
hold forth great promise for the very 
near future in that territory. 

Bad roads have been the greatest 
handicap in the Omaha country, for the 
ground is soft and an open winter such 
as the past one, and wet weather at any 
other time of the year, make the roads 
very bad indeed for heavy motor trucks. 
Nevertheless, the use of trucks is con- 
stantly increasing, and many of the later 
truck buyers are equipping with big 
pneumatic tires, thus overcoming the 
obstacle of bad roads to a great extent. 

Figures on the quantity of stock de- 
livered to the Omaha stock yards in the 
past two years show plainly the coming 
of the motor truck in this work. In the 
first nine months of 1917 only 52,129 
hogs were brought to the yards by 
truck, while in the same period of 1918, 
142,220 hogs, or an increase of 90 per 
cent., were delivered at the yards by 
motor truck. 

From July to September, 1917, inclus- 
ive, 12,189 head of cattle were brought 
in by truck, and in the same period dur- 
ing 1918, the figures showed 17,681, a 
very good increase. 

Motor truck dealers in Omaha and sur- 
rounding cities are looking forward to a 
big business, not only ~with companies 
who will handle this live stock business 
as a transfer business, carrying freight 





Diamond T Motor Truck, With Combination Farm 
Body, at Omaha Stock Yards 


of various sorts on the return trip out 
into the country districts, but also with 
the farmers of Nebraska and Iowa, who 
are fast learning that motor trucks for 
use on their farms will prove a very good 
investment. 

The farmers of the Omaha territory 
have never been richer than they are to- 


It is stated that one of the best bar- 
ometers of the farmers’ purchase of mo- 
tor trucks in the Omaha district is the 
constantly increasing business of those 
commission firms that buy exclusively 
the stock delivered by motor truck. The 
constantly increasing delivery of stock 
by motor trucks owned by farmers with- 





A Kissel Motor Truck Discharging Its Load of Cattle at a Special 
Unloading Gate at Omaha Yards 


day. Crops have been, for the most 
part good, with prices well up. Sales of 
the better class of motor trucks have 
been very encouraging, and in some in- 
stances the investment in a big truck, 
with pneumatic tires and a body of the 
very best all ’round type, has been well 
in advance of what the eastern farmer 
would purchase under ‘similar circum- 
stances. 


in a radius of fifty miles of Omaha is 
shown in the business being done by 
these firms. 

Motor truck manufacturers who are 
seeking to extend distribution of their 
trucks are establishing agencies in the 
Omaha district, several new distributing 
connections having been made there dur- 
ing the past six months by well known 
producers of motor trucks. 





A GMC Motor Truck Loaded With Cattle Waiting 
Its Turn to Unload at Omaha Yards 
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Manufacturers Whose Models Are Included in Specifications on Preceding , Pages 


—Acason Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ae hemes Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, Mich. 
All-American—All-American Truck Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Armleder—O. Armleder Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. a 
Atlantic—Atlantic Electric Vehicle Co., Newark, N. J.. 
Atlas—Martin Truck & Body Corp., York, Pa. 
Atterbury—Atterbury Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Autocar—Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. 
Available—Available Truck Co., Chicago, Tl. ‘ 
Beck- Hawkeye—Beck-Hawkeye Motor Truck Wks., Cedar Rapids, 
ya. 
Besscmer—Bessemer Motor Truck Co., Grove City, Pa. 
Bethlehem—Bethlehem Motors Corp., Allentown, Pa. 
Brinton—Brinton Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Briscoe—Briscoe Motor Corp., Jackson, Mich. “7 
Brockway—Brockway Motor Truck Co., Cortland, N. Y. 
Cc. T.—Commercial Truck Co. of America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chevrolet—Chevrolet Motor Co. of Mich., Flint, Mich. 
Clydesdale—Clyde Cars Co., Clyde, Ohio. 
Collier—Collier Motor Truck Co., Bellevue, Ohio. : i 
Columbia—Columbia Motor Truck and Trailer Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
Comet—Comet Automobile Co., 156 S. Water St., Decatur, Ill. 
Commerce—Commerce Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. Z 
Concord—Abbot-Downing Truck & Body Co., Concord, N. H. 
Conestoga—Conestoga Motor Truck Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Corbitt—Corbitt Motor Truck Co., Henderson, N. C. 
Corliss—Corliss Motor Truck Co., Corliss, Wis. ; d 
Couple Gear—Couple Gear Freight Wheel Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dart—Dart Truck & Tractor Corp., Waterloo, Ia. 
Day-Elder—Day-Elder Motors Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Dearborn—Dearborn Truck Co., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Defiance—Turnbull Motor Truck & Wagon Co., Defiance, Ohio. 
DeKalb—DeKalb Wagon Co., DeKalb, Ill. 
Denby—Denby Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Diamond T—Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill. 
DiehI—Diehl Motor Truck Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dispatch—Dispatch Motor Car Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Doane—Doane Motor Truck Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Dodge—Dodge Bros., Detroit, Mich. . 
Dorris—Dorris Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Douglas—Douglas Motors Corp., Omaha, Nebr. 
Duplex—Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Ellsworth—Mills-Ellsworth Co., Keokuk, Ia. 
F. W. D.—Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. 
Fageol—Fageol Motors Co., Oakland, Cal. 
Famous—Famous Trucks, Inc., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Fargo—Fargo Motor Truck Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Federal—Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Ford—Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Mich. 
Fulton—Fulton Motor Truck Co., Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
G. M. C.—General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
Gabriel—W. H. Gabriel Carriage & Wagon Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Garford—Garford Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio. 
Gary—Gary Motor Truck Co., Gary, Ind. 
Gersix—Gersix Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Giant—Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Gramm-Bernstein—Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio. 
Grant—Grant Motor Car Corp., Truck Division, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hahn—Hahn Motor Truck & Wagon Co., Hamburg, Pa. 
Hall—Lewis-Hall Iron Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Harvey—Harvey Motor Truck Co., Harvey, IIl. 
Hawkeye—Hawkeye Truck Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Hendrickson—Hendrickson Motor Truck Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hewitt-Ludlow—Ralston Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal. 
Higrade—Higrade Motors Co., Harbor Springs, Mich. 
Hood—Hood Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Hoover—Hoover Wagon Co., York, Pa. 
Huffman—Huffman Bros. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Hurlburt—Hurlburt Motor Truck Co., New York, N. Y. 
Independent—Independent Motor Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
international—International Harvester Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Jones—Jones Motor Car Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Jumbo—Nelson Motor Truck Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Kankakee—Kankakee Automobile Co., Kankakee, III. 
a Motor Truck Co., Springfield, 
io. 
Kimball—Kimball Motor Truck Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kissel—Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis. 
Knox—Knox Motors Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Koehler—H. J. Koehler Motors Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Kuhn—Kuhn Tractor Truck Co., Seattle, Washington. 
Lane—Lane Motor Truck Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lange—Lange Motor Truck Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lapeer—Lapeer Tractor-Truck Co., Lapeer, Mich. 


Larceny ae eye Motor Truck Co., Inc., Bingham- 

ton, a. 

Lombard—Lombard Auto Tractor Truck Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Luverne—Luverne Automobile Co., Luverne, Minn. 

Maccar—Maccar Truck Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Mack—International Motor Co., New York, N. Y. 

Manly—O’Connell-Manly Truck Co., Waukegan, Ill. 

Master—Master Trucks, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Maxwell—Maxwell Motor Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Menominee—Menominee Motor Truck Co., Menominee, Mich. 
Minnesota—Minnesota Machinery & Foundry Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moore—Moore Motor Vehicle Co., Danville, Ill. 

Moreland—-Moreland Motor Truck Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Muskegon—Muskegon Engine Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

Myers—E. A. Myers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

iwapoleon—Napoleon Motors Co., Traverse City, Mich. 

Nash—Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Nelson-LeMoon—Nelson & Le Moon, Chicago, Ill. 

Netco--New England Truck Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Noble—Noble Motor Truck Co., Kendallville, Ind. 

Norwalk—Norwalk Motor Car Co., Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Northwestern—Starr Carriage Co., Seattle, Wash. 

O. K.—Oklahoma Auto Mfg. Co., North Muskogee, Okla. 

Ogden—Ogden Motor & Supply Co., Chicago, Il. 

Old Hickory—Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Old Reliable—Old Reliable Motor Truck Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Oneida—Oneida Motor Truck Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

Oshkosh—Oshkosh Motor Truck Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Overland—Willys-Overland Co., Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 

Packard—Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Paige—Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Panhard—Panhard Motors Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 

Parker—Parker Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Patriot—Hebb Motors Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Piedmont—Piedmont Motor Car Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
Pierce-Arrow—Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rainier—Rainier Motor Corp., Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 

Reliance—Reliance Motor Truck Co., Appleton, Wis. 
Rennoc—Rennoc-Leslie Motor Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Reo—Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Republic—Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Mich. 

Riker—Locomobile Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Rock Falls—Rock Falls Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill. . 
Ross—Ross Motors, Ltd., Chicago, Ill. . 
Rowe—Rowe Motor Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. Xe 
Royal—Royal Motor Truck of N. Y., New York, N. Y. Se 
Sandow—Sandow Motor Truck Co., Chicago, IIl. jon 
Sanford—Sanford Motor Truck Co., Syracuse, N. Y. r 
Schacht—G. A. Schacht Motor Truck Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Schwartz—Schwartz Motor Truck Co., Reading, Pa. 

Selden—Selden Motor Vehicle Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Service—Service Motor Truck Co., Wabash, Ind. 

Shaw—Walden W. Shaw Livery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Signal—Signal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Standard—Standard Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sterling—Sterling Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stewart—Stewart Motor Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sullivan—Sullivan Motor Truck Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior—Superior Motor Truck Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Texan—Texas Motor Car Asso., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Jiffin—Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, Ohio. ” 
Titan—Titan Truck Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tower—Tower Motor Truck Co., Greenville, Mich. 

Traffic—Traffic Motor Truck Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Transport—Transport Truck Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Triangle—Triangle Motor Truck Co., St. Johns, Mich. 

Twin City—Twin City Four Wheel Drive Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Union—Union Motor Truck Co., Bay City, Mich. 

United—United Motors Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

U. S.—United States Motor Truck Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Velie—Velie Motors Corp., Moline, Ill. 

Victor—Victor Motor Truck & Trailer Co.. Chicago, Ill. 

Vim—Vim Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walker—Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago, III. 

Ward—Ward Motor Vehicle Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Ward La France—Ward La France Truck Co., Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 
Walter—Walter Motor Truck Co., New York, N. Y. 

Watson—Watson Wagon Co., Canastota, N. Y. 

White—White Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. , 

White Hickory—White Hickory Wagon Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Wichita—Wichita Falls Motor Co., Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Wilcox—H. E. Wilcox Motor Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wilson—J. C. Wilson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Winther—Winther Motor Truck Co., Winthrop Harbor, Il. 

Witt Will—Witt-Will Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Wolverine—American Commercial Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 








Organizing a Rural Motor 


over which the trucks are to travel. It 


Training Labor for Peace Time—U. S. 








Express Line 


Under this title, the National Motor 
Truck Committee of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, 7 East 
42nd St., New York City, has issued a 
booklet giving information on the proper 
method of organizing a rural motor ex- 
press line. The booklet calls attention to 
the services which can be rendered by 
rural motor express lines and it tells how 
the scale of charges must be determined 
and what details should be noted in mak- 
ing a preliminary survey of the route 


tells how the canvass of prospective cus- 
tomers can be carried out; how the owner 
can boost his business by an advertising 
campaign. It also gives vital suggestions 
concerning operating methods and how 
to deal with farmers. The booklet is 
written especially for individual carriers 
and small operators, and contains a great 
deal of information which the prospec- 
tive operator should know. Motor truck 
dealers would do well to have a copy of 
this booklet on hand to give to prospec- 
tive customers, who are contemplating 
going into the rural motor express 
business. 


Training Service, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C.—This pamphlet deals 
briefly with the advantages to the manu- 
facturer of the maintenance of a train- 
ing department. It points out that, if 
foreign markets are to be opened to 
American manufacturers, it can only be 
done by raising the national average 
output, and that in turn, can be accom- 
plished only by increasing the produc- 
tion of the individual through intelligent, 
widespread industrial training of the 
workers. This bulletin is one of several 
being issued for free distribution by the 
U. S. Training Service. 
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NEW CUMMERCIAL LARS 





Available Announces New Model of Three 
and a Half Ton Capacity 


N looking over the specifications of 

the new 3% job, model H3, announc- 

ed by the Available Truck Co., 1501- 

49 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago, IIl., 

one is impressed by the thoroughness 
with which the selection of standard and 
well known units has been’ made. 
Throughout the whole design the fac- 
tors of safety and strength have been 
given utmost consideration. In addition 
to this model a 2-ton pneumatic speed 
job is now being tested out by the fac- 
tory, details of which will be announced 
later. The entire line of the Available 
company now includes a 2-ton, model 
H2, listing at $2950; a 3%-ton, model 
H3¥, at $4200, and a 5-ton, model FI5, at 
$4900. 

The engine is a Continental Red Seal, 
model E4, bore 4% in., stroke 5% 1 
cylinders cast in pairs. Ignition is by 
a Bosch high tension DU4 magneto. A 
kick switch is located on the footboard, 
convenient for the driver’s right foot. 
The carburetor is a Stromberg M2, 1% 
in.; vertical type intake manifold cast in- 
tegral with exhaust manifold. The truck 
is governed by a Pierce governor, set at 
14 m.p.h., and driven direct from the 
engine. 

The clutch and transmission are both 
of Brown-Lipe make. The clutch is pro- 





Note High Setting of Engine Which Makes for Accessibility 
The fenders are set well back so that they do not interfere when making adjust- 


ments to the engine; the sides of the hood are removable. 
spring mounted and is provided with a one-half inch drain-cock. 


ventilator on top. 


vided with an oil cup, which is placed 
on the dash, for the purpose of lubricat- 
ing the thrust bearing, thus obviating the 
necessity of removing the floor board 
every time this operation is necessary. 
The transmission provides four speeds, 
is three-point suspended and is mounted 
amidships. A power take-off is provided 







by the front propeller shaft. The con- 
trol levers are also of Brown-Lipe make, 
and are mounted in center of foot boards 
on cross member of the frame. The 
gear shift lever has a catch to prevent 
accidental shifting into reverse. The 
steering gear is a Lavine, mounted on the 


left at a convenient angle. The wheel 


Three-quarter Front View 
of the Available 

The design shows sturdy 

construction, 7-inch frame, 

inset dash lamps, unique step, 









The radiator is 


Note the equalizer bars. 


side of the frame. 


tool-box mounting, etc. 


is 22 in. in diameter, with throttle lever 
mounted on the side of the post. The 
clutch, control levers and transmission 
are separately removable. 

The front axle is a Timken, bearing in 
spindle head type; tread, 66% in. 





Showing the Brake Levers, Cross Member and Rear Axle 
The brake equalizer bars are mounted in slotted members at the 


Note the absence of springs on the brake 


The only springs used in this design are’the ones 


employed i in the brakes. 
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Drag Link, Mounting of Fenders, etc. 
The rear end of the front spring is about two and 
a half inches lower than the front end, and the 
axle is inclined toward the rear, which gives a 
castor effect to the wheels. 





Rear Shackle and Brake Drum Mounting 
It will be noticed that the brake drums are fast- 
ened to the rear wheels by U-shaped bands, thus 
obviating the necessity for drilling the spokes and 
insuring maximum strength. 


The rear axle is a Timken worm and 
gear; ratio 101-3 to 1; tread, 65% in. 

The propeller shaft, between the trans- 
mission and rear axle, is of tubular con- 
struction. Spicer universal joints are 
used on this shaft, while in front of 
the transmission a Thermoid joint is 
employed. 

The driving strain is taken by radius 
rods which also keep the rear axle in 
perfect adjustment. Brakes are 21 in. 
diam., the drums being banded to the 
spokes. Both service and emergency 
brakes work through equalizing bars, 
the layout of which is shown in an ac- 
companying illustration. The brake rods 
are attached in such a manner that one 
short and one long rod are connected 
with the service brakes and one short 
and one long rod with the emergency 
brakes. The wheels are Schwarz make, 
front, 36 x 5 in., 14 spokes, 2% in. oval; 
rear, 40 x 5 in., dual, 14 spokes, 3% in. 
oval. 

The springs are Tuthill, bronze bushed 
throughout; front, 42 in. by 3 in.; rear, 
52 in. by 3% in. 

The radiator is made up of a cast tank, 
with removable core, finned tubes flat- 
tened, which minimizes damage by freez- 
ing. The radiator has a large capacity. 
to insure positive cooling under all con 
ditions. A %-in. drain cock is provided. 
The radiator is mounted on double 
springs, which are enclosed and work in 
oil. The hood is made up of three 
pieces. The side pieces are removable, 
and when in place are held by strong 
springs which eliminate rattle and vi- 
bration. The radiator is protected by 
a heavy bumper attached to the frame 
and seven steel ribbed guards in front of 
the core. 
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How the Seat is Attached to the Frame 


The feature of this design is that the seat can 
always be kept tight by drawing up on the bolts 
which extend through the upright strap-iron bars 
that hold the seat to the frame. 


Fenders and steps are made of heavy 
gage sheet steel. The edges of the 
fenders are reinforced with steel angles. 
The steps are of original design. They 
are made of extra heavy sheet steel and 
are securely riveted to the frame. Both 
the steps and floor boards are _ lined 
with oak strips, which provide a better 
under-footing for the operator. The tool 
box is built integral with the step. 

The frame is notable for its size. It 
is made up of hot rolled sections, 7 in. 
diameter, 2 13-64-in. flange width, and 5-16 
in. side thickness. The gusset plates are 
12x12x % in. Width offrame is 36 in. 

The wheelbase is 156 in., short stan- 
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Showing Low Frame on Available 


dard; long standard, 172 in. The short 


_. Wheelbase provides 12 ft. of frame be- 
-) hind driver’s seat, while the long wheel- 
base gives 


14 ft. of loading space. 
Optional lengths at extra cost. 

Especial attention is called to the 
front axle mounting. By dropping the 
rear ends of the front springs about 2% 
in., which tends to slant the axle toward 
the rear, and by mounting the drag link 
parallel to the frame, a castor effect is 
given to the wheels, which makes for 
easier steering and prevents wobbling of 
the front wheels under adverse road con- 
ditions. All wearing points throughout 
this truck are phosphor bronze bushed, 
while lubrication is provided by oil cups. 

Weight of chassis with driver’s seat, 
is 6400 lb. Pay load, 7000 lb. Body al- 
lowance, 2000 Ib. 


Standard painting includes chassis and 
seat, green; hood, radiator and fenders, 
black; wheels, red. 


Equipment includes 20-gal. gasoline 
tank; driver’s seat; three oil lamps; 36 
x 5 tires front; 40 x 5 dual, rear; tools 
and horn. 








Autocar Has 120-inch Wheelbase 


The Autocar Company, of Ardmore, 
Pa., announces that in addition to the 
standard 97-in. wheelbase with a chassis 
price of $2050, it now has ready for dis- 
tribution a 120-in. wheelbase, with a chas- 
sis price of $2150. Both are rated at 1%4- 
to 2-ton capacity. The shorter wheel- 
base accommodates bodies up to 10 ft. in 
length, and the longer, bodies up to 12 ft. 

This longer wheelbase Autocar was 
designed to meet the hauling needs of 
certain lines of business, where the aver- 
age load tends to bulk. This new chas- 
sis is identical in construction with the 
standard chassis, except that longer 
frame members, brake cables and drive 
shaft are used, and an extra cross-mem- 
ber added at the front end of the rear 
side springs. Retaining all of the dis- 
tinctive features of Autocar design, this 


model extends the many advantages of 
that design to an even broader scope of 
hauling requirements. 

With the engine under the seat, even 
this longer wheelbase is still two feet 
shorter than would be possible with the 
same body, and the engine under a hood, 
as in the ordinary passenger car con- 
struction. The great factor of unusual 
handiness is thus retained. 












New Auto- 
car, Long 
Wheelbase 
Model. 








Especially for Pneumatic Tires 


GREAT deal of discussion has 
been going on in the trade as 
to the feasibility of mounting 
pneumatic tires on trucks that are 
essentially built for solid tires. 

Those who have given this matter seri- 
ous attention claim that the truck built 
for solid tires is not suitable for pneu- 
matics, in that the changing over from 
solids to pneumatics will not permit run- 
ning the motor truck at greater speeds, 
without impairing the efficiency of the 
engine, burning out bearings, etc. Un- 
der certain conditions where the factor 
of speed is not essential, no criticism is 
made, but in connection with intercity 





The Rowe Three-Ton Job Looks Speedy and It is Speedy 
Vice-president Allen (standing) says it is built to do thirty-five miles per hour as a regular thing 


and long distance hauling, where time 
must be saved, a truck built especially for 
pneumatics is necessary in order that 
the best results may be obtained. 

In order to overcome such objections 
the Rowe Motor Mfg. Co., of Lancaster, 
Pa., designed a truck especially for use 
with pneumatic tires, and which they 
state is the first job on the market built 
for this purpose. 

This latest addition to the line, known 
as the Rowe Model G.W. 3-ton high 
speed pneumatic tired chassis, employs 
the worm drive, as do the other models 
of the Rowe line. To those dealers who 
are not acquainted with the Rowe com- 
pany, it might be stated that this com- 
pany started building trucks eight years 
ago, and was one of the first companies 
to utilize the worm drive. The Rowe 
line consists of four models, besides the 
one herewith described, as follows: 2-, 
214-, 31%4- and 5-ton. For complete speci- 
fications of these models see the “Speci- 
fication Table” in this issue. 
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Specifications of the Three-Ton 
Speed Job 

Although this model contains a num- 
ber of well-known standard units, it is 
by no means an all-assembled proposi- 
tion, as some of the parts are original 
with the Rowe company; for instance, the 
frame, wheels, fenders, bumpers, etc. 
The rear wheels are cast from patterns 
made up by the Rowe company en- 
gineers, and tooled in the Rowe shop, 
while the frame is also built up in the 
Rowe plant. The frame is of original 
design, made from high carbon steel, of 
channel section, 6 in. by 2 in. and a 
width of 33 in. The frame is extremely 
light in weight in comparison with 
frames of solid tire trucks of the same 
capacity. Throughout the whole design 
the factor of weight has been given 
careful attention, in that parts are used, 
which, if used in trucks utilizing solid 
tires, would not be suitable for a 3-ton 
proposition, as for example, the springs 
and the axles. The front spring is of 244 
in. width, whereas the rear springs are 





An Interior View of the Rowe Company’s Assembly Plant 
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The Rowe Motor Manufacturing Company’s Plant at Lancaster, Pa. 


The main building is 300 feet long by 120 feet wide. The small buildings are 120 feet wide by 100 feet long. The plant has been practically 
doubled since April Ist, thus permitting a production schedule of ten trucks per day 


3 in. in width. The front axle is a Shel- 
don Type 3-FA-10, whereas the rear 
axle is a Sheldon worm axle Type W-21. 
These same axles, used with solid tires, 
would be suitable for a 2%-ton truck. 
The chassis complete weighs 5500 lb., but 
with the addition of the standard cab 
and stake body, the weight of the chassis 
is about 7000 lb. 

Particular attention is called to the 
size of pneumatic tires used. The tires 
in front are 38 x 7, and in the rear 42 x 
9, an option being given on either Fire- 
stone or Goodyear make. The maker 
states that if the same size truck, built 
for solid equipment with pneumatics 
were used, it would be necessary to use 











The dash and seat are made of steel; fenders are well braced 
and reinforced at edges; the propeller shaft support is simple 
and well supported; frame is of special design, built in Rowe 
shops; radiator is mounted in conventional manner and 


is protected by a heavy guard. 


hour without the least difficulty, and 
without any tendency to strain or sub- 
ject any of the truck components to un- 
due wear. 

This speed is made possible by the use 
of an 8-cylinder Herschell-Spillman en- 
gine having 3% x 5-in. cylinders, and 
rated at 50 hp. The transmission is a 
Brown-Lipe, four-speed type, while the 
clutch is also Brown-Lipe make, multi- 
ple disc type. Other specifications are 









Detail Views 
of the Rowe 
Speed Model 


! 4q 

3 d 
a 
{ 


as follows: Zenith carburetor; Ross 
worm and nut steering gear; Stewart 
vacuum feed with tank under seat; 
gasoline tank capacity about 25 gal.; 
Westinghouse starting and lighting sys- 
tem; Willard storage battery; Atwater- 
Kent distributor; wheelbase 170 in., tread 
60% in.; length of truck over all 18 
ft. 8 in.; length of frame in back of the 
driver’s seat 144 in. The price of this 


job is $4500, f.o.b. factory. 








much larger tires. The maker states 
that with the size tires employed and a 
full load, this model will do 35 miles per 
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Selden Announces One anda 
Half Ton Worm-Drive 
Model at $2185 


HE Selden Truck Sales Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., has just an- 
nounced a new model known as 
“The Selden Special” on which 
deliveries were started April 21. 

This is a 1%-ton truck with Timken 
worm drive rear axle, listing at $2185. 
This model will supersede the model 
TWL, which will be discontinued. 

The Selden Special has a wheelbase of 
140 in., and a turning radius of 23 ft. 
Tire equipment consists of 34 x 3% sin- 
gle in front, and 34 x 5 single, in rear— 
Goodyear and Firestone solid tires are 
furnished as standard equipment. An 


extra charge is 
equipment. 

The length of the frame in back of seat 
is 9 ft. 6 in., and the height of the frame 
from ground loaded is 34 in. and unload- 


made for pneumatic 


ed is 37 in. The equipment includes two 
oil side lamps, one oil tail lamp, mechan- 
ical horn, kit of tools and jack. At price 
quoted the new model is furnished in 
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Two Views of the 
“Selden Special” 
One and a Half 
Ton Job 


paint. This model is equipped with a 
Pierce centrifugal type governor set for 
18 miles on high gear. 


General Specifications 


The new model includes a great many 
standard and well known units, as fol- 
lows: Continental Red Seal Motor, Mod- 
el N, 4-cylinder, 334 bore, 5 in. stroke; 






Stromberg carburetor; high tension mag- 
neto with set spark; circulation by ther- 
mo-syphon system; vertical tube radiator 
of built up type with cast tanks and re- 
movable core mounted on ball trunnions; 
hand throttle on steering post, also foot 
accelerator; Brown-Lipe dry plate, multi- 
ple disc clutch and Brown-Lipe selective, 
three speed sliding gear; Spicer double 
universal joints between transmission 
and rear axle with tubular drive shaft; 
right-hand drive. 

The gear reduction and rear axle is 7 
to 1 and 23.3 to 1 on low; the steering 
gear is of the worm and nut type, with 
18-in. diam. steering wheel, irreversible. 
The front axle is an I-beam, 2% in. deep 
and 134 in. wide; the rear is a Timken 
David Brown worm with taper roller 
bearings; tread is 58 in. Internal expand- 
ing, service and emergency brakes on 
rear wheels; wood wheels 34 x 3% front 
and 34 x 5 rear. Gasoline tank under 
the seat, capacity 20 gal. 








The Tower Three and a 
Half Tonner 


HE latest product of the Tower 

Motor Truck Co., of Greenville, 

Mich., is the three-and-one-half- 

ton model, which, with driver's 

seat, fenders, oil lamps, tool 

box, hand horn, etc., including cab, is 

priced at $4100 f.0.b._ It is composed of 

standard units and the complete chassis 

weighs 6800 lb. The wheelbase of this 

new model is 165 in., which provides 14 
ft. of space back of the seat. 


The engine used in this new job is a 
Continental type E-4. It has four cylin- 
ders, cast in block, bore 4% in., stroke 
5% in., and is rated at 32.23 hp. but de- 
velops 45 at 1500 r.p.m. Lubrication is 
by a positive plunger pump system and 
constant level. Cooling is by centrifugal 
pump and 4-blade fan, operating on ball 
bearings. The truck speed is governed 
by a Pierce governor, driven from the 
transmission, permitting the speed of the 
truck to be regulated independent of the 
engine speed. Bosch magneto and Strom- 
berg carburetor are standard equipment. 

The clutch is a Fuller, multiple dry 
disk, and the transmission is also Fuller 
make, of the selective type, with 4 speeds 
forward and 1 reverse. 


The transmission has annular ball 


bearings and it and the clutch are mount- 
ed in unit with the engine. Drive from 
the transmission is by Spicer tubular 
shaft with three universal joints. Final 
drive is by the Timken David Brown, 
worm and worm gear, the rear axle being 
a Timken, full-floating, with Timken rol- 
ler bearings. The front axle is alsoa Tim- 
ken, I-beam, with Timken roller bearings, 
The brakes are duplex internal expand- 
ing, 21 in., the service brake operated by 
the pedal and the emergency brake by 
the hand lever. The brakes are equip- 
ped with an automatic adjusting device. 











The radiator is cast-iron shell; tubular 
cores. The shell is made in four pieces, 
flanged and bolted, and permits the core 
to be readily detached for cleaning or 
repairing. The frame is heat-treated al- 
loy steel channel, 4 x 7 in., and tapered. 
It has heavy cross members, bracing the 
frame very securely. The springs are of 
Detroit Steel Products make, of carbon 
steel except the main leaves of the rear 
springs, which are of silico-manganese 
steel. All springs are semi-elliptic, front 
44 x 3 in., with 11 leaves, and the rear 
56 x 3% in. with 14 leaves. The radius 
rods provide direct connection between 
the driving axle and the frame and re- 
lieve the rear springs from driving 
stresses. These radius rods are I-beam 
sections and have steel bushings. They 
are adjustable through the front and 
swivel connections. 

The wheels are wood, artillery type, 
661%4 in. tread on the front, and 6514 in. 
on the rear. The tires on the front are 
36 x 5 in. Goodrich, and on the rear 
36 x 5-in. Goodrich “De Luxe” dual. The 
gasoline tank is located under the driv- 
er’s seat and has a capacity of 20 gal. 


Tower Three and a Half Ton Model, as Shown, With Cab and Equipment Lists at $4100 
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The Whitney Arbor Press 


The R. S. Whitney Mfg. Co., 74 Nichols 
St., Lewiston, Me., is manufacturing the 
Whitney Arbor Press in 30- and 50-ton 
capacities. These presses are unusually 
light in weight for their capacity, mak- 
ing transportation easy. Simplicity of 
construction is also a feature, since the 
presses have no gears, weights, wheels, 
cables, etc. 

The screw has a square thread. The 
base is provided with ways, as is a lathe 
which allows the blocks to slide, thus 
permitting the handling of difficult work. 
A large recess through the base permits 
shaft or arbors to pass through regard- 
less of length. The head is also remov- 
able.. Extra equipment shipped with 
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The Whitney Arbor Press 


these presses includes two sliding blocks, 
a sliding V-block and one extension V- 
block. The No. 1, or 30-ton press, is 30 
in. high, the length of the screw is 17 in. 
and the diameter is 1% in. The travel of 
the screw is 8 in. It weighs 156 lb. 

The No. 2 press is 35% in. over all; 
the screw is 20% in. by 2 in., with 8-in. 
travel. The weight is 387 Ib. 





Battery Separators 


The Ferry-Mark Mfg. Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., is a manufacturer of battery sepa- 
rators, plates and battery supplies. This 
company is making a special feature of 
its separators which are made and treat- 
ed under the company’s own patent. 
Supplies for the small shop battery re- 
pair man have been added lately. Plates, 
separators, sealing compound, acid proof 
paint, etc., are shipped in one case to the 
smaller dealers. Orders are also handled 
for jobbers, shipping separators direct 
to their customers. In this way the job- 
ber avoids the necessity of carrying a 
stock of odd sizes. 





e Boia 








Jones Hub Odometer 


In the operation of a motor truck the 
advantage of a reliable mileage-record- 
ing device is obvious. The Jones Hub 
Odometer, Type P, made by Jones- 
Motrola, Inc., 29-33 West 35th St., New 
York City, has several unusual features. 





The Jones Hub Odometer 


The large numerals facilitate reading 


In the face illustration of the instrument 
shown, its neat and compact appearance 
is apparent. The odometer is attached 
to the hub of the front wheel, and re- 
cords the mileage travel of any truck 
in cumulative totals up to 100,000 miles 
and then ‘automatically repeats. 

One of the features claimed by the 
makers is that the type P employs a 
special graphite-treated packing which 





Mechanism of the Jones Hub Odometer 


precludes any possibility of grease or oil 
entering the instrument, and that even 
if grease or oil were permitted to enter, 
it would not affect the recording, due to 
the large recording figures. The price of 
this instrument, including hub, cap and 
special driving pin for axle, is $36. 

The cap of the instrument is a heavy 
stamping and the base a casting. Index 
pinions, pawls, and driving gears are of 
brass and the driving worm is steel. 





Equipment for Doing Milling 
on a Lathe 


The Paschall Tool Co., Inc., Long 
Beach, Cal., is marketing two articles 
of equipment for the lathe, such as that 
used in garages and machine shops. The 
Paschall attachment is especially useful 
where there is more or less mill work of 
a light character, such as axle squaring, 
key cutting, slotting and grooving to be 
done, as each garage or machine shop 
cannot afford to carry a machine devoted 
exclusively to this work, since the amount 
of work to be done is limited. 

The latest model of Paschall Lathe 
Attachment for milling is known as 
Model G. This new type is neat and 
strong and well balanced, and fits the 
compound rest of the lathe. It is not 





Neff Index and Paschall Milling Attachment 
This illustration shows the Neff Index work- 
ing in combination with the Paschall Milling 
Attachment in squaring the end of the shaft. 


bulky or excessively heavy and is easily 
attached and lined up. The net weight 
is about 17% lb.; height 6 in.; length 12 
in. Price, f.o.b. Long Beach, is $25. 

The Neff Index is a time and labor 
saver. It is to the shaper, drill press and 
planer what the heavy and expensive 
index head is to the milling machine. 
There is practically no shaping machine 
or tool with which this instrument can- 
not be advantageously used. It is ideal 
for laying off squares, hexagons, octa- 
gons, etc., lining up or offsetting key- 
ways, lining up or offsetting drill press 
work and innumerable other operations. 
It is especially useful with such devices 
as the Paschall Lathe Attachment. It 
is made in two sizes, No. 1, which is best 
suited for average machine shop work, 
for material up to 2% in. in diameter 
and sells at $7.50, and No. 2, designed 
for shops handling larger shafting prin- 
cipally. It will handle material up to 4 
in. in diameter—price, $10. 
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The Greb Automatic Grip 
Puller, Junior Size 


The Greb Automatic Grip Puller is 
now being manufactured in the junior 
size. 


This useful tool is for removing 
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The Junior Size Greb Puller 


A well-known Greb Puller is now being manu- 
factured in the junier size. The price is $16 


timing, magneto and pump shaft gears 
on couplings, and is efficient for all small 
work of this kind. It sells, complete 
with two sets of arms, for $16 east of the 
Rocky Mountains and $17 west. The 
weight with both sets of arms is 3% lb. 

The screw is of hardened tool steel 
and is 9-16 in. in diam. The frame is 
loose on the center body; the arms are 
drop forged steel and are pinned to the 
frame; the pressure applied at the bot- 
tom of the hardened screw will force the 
jaws inward and the center body back, 
automatically gripping the work. The 
Greb Pullers are made by the Greb Co., 
Inc., 172 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Kellogg Products Improved 


The Kellogg Mfg. Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., has recently made improvements 
in its Combination Grease and Oil Gun, 
and its three-barrel hand pump. The 


grease and oil gun is of good material 
and strongly constructed. The powerful 
give 


cut rack and pinion movement 
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ample leverage so that heavy grease can 
be handled with ease and speed, and the 
piston insures complete filling whether 
light oil, heavy oil or grease is used. The 
hand wheel has been improved in shape, 
insuring a good grip without injury to 
the hands in any way. The barrel of the 
gun is 8% x 15 in., and has a capacity 
of 8 oz. The price is $2.50. 

The Three Brass Tubes Compound 
Pump is nickel plated and delivers a 
high pressure. All the hard work is 
done on the down stroke, where the 
weight of the body helps lessen the ef- 
fort required. The price of this pump 
is $6. The handle, the hose connection 
and the base of this pump have been im- 
proved since it was last described. The 
foot piece is now ribbed, making it much 
stronger, and the hose, 36 in. long, is 
equipped with a separate connection for 
the tire valves. The handle is also of 
generous size and finished in slightly dif- 
ferent shape to prevent blistering the 
hands. 





The Hempy-Cooper Machine 


The Hempy-Cooper Boring Machine, 
for boring the main bearings in Ford 
and Fordson cylinder blocks and _ the 
babbitting jigs for re-babbitting the same 
are claimed to save time and expense 
for the garageman. The time consumed 
in this operation is said to be not over 
thirty minutes. These machines, if once 


























Manner of Attaching the Babbitting Jig to 
the Cylinder Block 


installed in the shop, make it unneces- 
sary to send away cylinder blocks for re- 
babbitting and re-boring crankshaft bear- 
ings, and make it possible to install new 
crankshaft bearings every time you over- 
haul an engine. These machines are 
guaranteed to do the work accurately 
and satisfactorily. They are made by 
the Hempy-Cooper Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. The model T sells for $125, 
and the Fordson Tractor outfit for $150. 
A gage for correctly setting cutting tools 
is furnished with each outfit. The weight 
when boxed is about 70 Ib. 


are. 


Three-Barrel Hand Pump and Grease 
and Oil Gun, on Which the Kellogg 
Manufacturing Company Has An- 
nounced Improvements. 


The Taber Muffler and Cut-Out 
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Niagara Gasoline Meters 


The Niagara gasoline meters measure 
gasoline sold from systems operated by 
gravity, air or hydraulic pressure pumps, 
The dial is vertical, 6 in. in diameter, 
A large hand indicates pints, quarts and 
gallons. A knurled thumb piece pro. 





A Niagara Gasoline Meter 


A straight-reading register, which cannot be set 
back, counts the gallons from one to one hundred, 
and repeats. 


jects through the gears so the hand may 
be turned back and automatically stop- 
ped at 0. A straight reading register 
which cannot be set back counts the total 
gallons from one to one hundred and re- 
peats. It is made by Buffalo Meter Co., 
3uffalo, N. Y. Size B sells at $40, size 
C at $50. 





Taber Combined Muffler 
and Cut-Out 


This invention was brought out by a 
Ford mechanic in answer to the wide- 
spread demand for a muffler that would 
not blow out, would not clog up and 
one that offered the least possible re- 
sistance to the passage of explosive 
gases. It is claimed that the Taber re- 
duces back pressure to a minimum; that 
it will not blow out because it is cast 
in one piece; that the back pressure is 
minimized, because the function of silenc- 
ing the explosions is accomplished 
through expansion, without resistance to 
the passage of the gas. The company 
does not claim, however, that it elimin- 
ates back pressure altogether, but that 
actual engineering tests prove that back 
pressure is decidedly lessened, and be- 
cause of that fact more miles per gallon 
of gas can be obtained. 


The illustration shows the outfit, con- 
sisting of muffler cut-out chamber, pedal, 
coil springs, tail pipe, etc. The Taber 
Muffler and cut-out retails at $4.75 com- 
plete, and $5 west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and is manufactured by the Emco: 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Union Garage Tool Chest 


The Union Tool Chest Co., Inc., of 
Rochester, N. Y., has recently placed 
upon the market a new garage chest, de- 
signed especially for the auto mechanic. 
It is strictly a “garage chest” and ap- 
peals to the mechanic who reslizes the 
advantage of “a place for everything.” 
These chests are substantially built and 
are made of kiln-dried oak, ebony finish. 
The drawer sides are of hardwocd and 
double-lock jointed to select oak fronts. 
The bottoms are three-ply veneer, 
tongued to sides and front, and the cor- 





Union Garage Tool Chest 


ners are extra heavy with polished 
nickel finish. There are flush ring pulls 
on drawers. The Union Garage Chest 
is conveniently arranged, as the two 
small top drawers are fitted with mov- 
able partitions for small parts and deli- 
cate instruments. The third drawer 
holds a complete set of socket wrenches. 
Prices for these chests range from $9.60 
to $20 according to size. 





Yankee Creeper 


The Yankee Creeper, for under-car re- 
pair work, is designed to afford com- 
fort for the workman while working in 
the close quarters beneath a motor car 
or truck. 


The head-rest is a wide strip of heavy 
webbing stretched between two supports 
—hammock-like. The rest extends the 
whole width of the creeper, giving ample 
shifting room. 


All of the creeper but this strip of 
webbing is of metal. The body is stamp- 





Yankee Creeper 


All metal except the head-rest, which is a heavy 
webbing the full width of the creeper 


ed out of a single piece of sheet steel 
and forms a _ springy, comfortable 
“couch.” To give it great strength, 
without adding unnecessary weight, the 
sheet has stamped ribs where desirable. 

Castors underneath the frame enable 
the workman to move the creeper easily. 
Tool troughs are provided on each side. 

The Yankee Creeper is virtually inde- 
structible. It is made by the Interna- 
tional Metal Mfg. Co., of Wayne Junc- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mosco Bushing Remover 


A tool useful in the garage and re- 
pair shop, known as the Mosco Jiffy 
Removes 
Spring and 


Spindle Arm 
Bushing 







The Mosco Jiffy Bushing 
Remover 





This is a bushing remover for 
all cars, trucks and tractors 
using a 1%-in. spindle bolt 


Bushing Remover, is being manufactur- 
ed by the Motor Specialties Co., of 
Waltham, Mass. This tool is designed 
to remove bushings from the steering 
knuckle, spindle arm and springs. It is 
a time saver and quickly pays for itself. 
It is fitted with a sleeve which keeps the 
split end of the tool compressed until 
properly located, when it is automatically 
released. This tool is made of steel, 
case-hardened and sells for $1.50. 





Coupler for Industrial Trailers 

A new coupler for industrial trailers 
has been perfected by H. M. Woodward, 
designer of the Lansing Electric In- 
dustrial tractor. This coupler is par- 
ticularly adapted to use on the four- 
wheel hand truck, having two load 
wheels at one end and two caster wheels 
at the other. . 

This coupler is strong and durable and 
can be used for pushing or pulling a 
trailer. It is easily coupled or uncoupled 
and permits the trucks to be operated 
at an angle with each other up to ninety 
degrees. This coupler also prevents side 


play going forward, backward or turning. 








The New Carlton Coupler 


This coupler, made by H. M. Woodward, 603 
North Cedar Street, Lansing, Mich., can be 
used with either a two or four-wheel trailer 


The trailers are separated by a little 
more than half their width, when this 
coupler is used. The drawbar stays up 
against the end of the load when placed 
in that position. The coupler is made 
of malleable iron. 
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B. & D. Electric Valve Grinder 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., of Bal- 
timore, Md., is offering a new electric 
valve grinder. It is an electric motor- 
driven device with an oscillating spindle 
and supplants the laborious method of 
valve grinding by hand. The spindle 
oscillates with a long steady sweep sim- 
ilar to the movement obtained in grind- 
ing by hand, but much more rapidly. 
The patented Black & Decker “Pistol 
Grip and Trigger Switch” makes it pos- 
sible to operate and control this grinder 
in a convenient manner. A 1-6 hp. air- 
cooled motor is used. It operates on 





New Black & Decker Product 


The electric valve grinder with pistol grip 
and trigger switch 


standard power circuits, either alternat- 
ing current, with range 25 to 60 cycles, 
or direct current, for various voltages. 
It is constructed and lubricated the same 
as the various other drills and grinders 
made by this concern. 





The Inter-State Compression 
Whistle 


The Inter-State Tool & Mfg. Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., with department of sales 
at 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., is of- 
fering the Inter-State Compression 
Whistle. It is attached to the prim- 
ing cup inlet or special spark plug. It 
can be installed by anyone in a few 
minutes on practically all makes of 








The Inter-State Compression Whistle 


This whistle has a peculiarly distinctive tone that 
can be heard above the din of city traffic 


trucks. There is nothing to break or get 
out of order, nor does it interfere with 
any part of the car or the running of the 
engine. It gives a warning tone that is 
distinctive and unique, and that can be 
heard above the din of city traffic. Its 
price, complete, is $3.50. 
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The Locktite Tool Roll 


The American Fabric Products Co., 
Inc., 244 W. 23rd St., New York City, 
manufacturer of fabric specialties, is 
making a tool roll quite convenient in 





The New Locktite Tool Roll 


design. It is so made that tools of any 
size can be ‘securely locked in the roll 
and cannot fall out. These tool rolls are 
made to hold any number of tools. 





Improvements in Schrader 
Products 


The A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Schrader Univer- 
sal Pump Connections, announce im- 
provements on three of their products, 
viz.: 

No. 2815 Pump Connection.—The func- 
tion of this connection is the same as the 
old style pump connection but instead 
of having a round knurled nut, it now 
has a hexagon nut, so constructed that 
the seat washer which makes a tight gas- 
ket seat against the cap seat of the tire 
valve can be replaced quickly. 

No. 3037 Valve Repair Tool.—This tool 
was formerly known as the four-in-one 
tool, and performed four separate opera- 
tions. It is now the five-in-one-tool, the 
new feature being a projection on the 
valve tool proper, which permits deflat- 
ing the valve in a mechanical manner by 
screwing the projection into valve and 
forcing the plunger down, allowing the 
air to escape from the side of the pro- 
jection. Another improvement on this 
article is the enlargement of the swivel 
wheel for moving valve insides. By en- 
larging this swivel, the operator gets 
more purchase in removing valve insides. 

No. 2789 Universal Tire Pressure 
Gage for Pneumatic Truck Tires—The 
function of this tire gage is similar to 
those of the company’s regular gages, 
which are in general use, but it was 
found, after some experiments, that in 
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order to gage the air in large tires, 
where the spokes of the wheel are so 
close together as to allow very little free 
space to get at the valve, it was neces- 
sary to make this gage with an angle 
foot, at an angle of 90 deg. 
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Welding and Cutting Torches 


The Saylor welding torch, offered by 
the F. A. Saylor Co., 3202 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, is made of heavy brass 
pipe and all joints are threaded, right 
hand threads being used exclusively. The 
head is a bronze casting properly ma- 
chined, which will withstand rough 
usage, hot fires, over-heating, etc. 

The elimination of all unnecessary 
parts and the making of the essential 
parts as nearly fool-proof as possible 
make for simplicity. Double metallic 
flash-back protectors are used, one at 
the head of the torch and one in the 





Welding and Cutting Torches 


The Saylor Company manufactures various types 
of welding and cutting torches, several of which 
are shown herewith. 


acetylene line at the valve, which makes 
these torches unusually safe. The needle 
valves have steel stems, and are used in 
both oxygen and acetylene lines. Ample 
hose connections are provided. The tips 
are interchangeable and orifices are so 
designed that a neutral flame is assured. 
Various tips are provided for all classes 
of work and the torches are made in 
various sizes and lengths, with straight 
or angle head. Prices range from $15 
to $30. 

The cutting torches are similar in con- 
struction to the welding torches. The 
heating jet and also the cutting jet are 






Valve Repair Tool 
and Pump Connec- 
tion Which Have 
Been Improved by 
A. Schrader’s Sons, 
Inc. 


independently controlled, and in case of 
emergency could be used for welding. 
Interchangeable inner tips are used for 
wide range of cutting from light sheets 
to heavy castings. The price of the cut- 
ting torch is $50. 
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The Shields Lubricator 


The Shields Lubricator is a device de. 
signed to facilitate the proper greasing 
of the differential, transmission, etc. [ft 
holds about 4% Ib. of grease to a 


charge. The grease can be forced from 
this lubricator by turning the handle. The 














The Shields Lubricator 


screw is of the square type, with five 
threads to the inch. This device enables 
the operator to measure accurately, as 
much or as little grease as may be desir- 
ed. Also provision is made that the 
plunger can be quickly drawn from the 
lubricator when empty. It is finished in 
black enamel! with plated ends. 





The Kokomo Ratchet Wrench 


Simplicity of construction is a feature of 
the ratchet wrenches made by the Ko- 
komo Wrench Co., of Kokomo, Ind. The 
entire elimination of cams, eccentrics 
and springs make this wrench an ex- 
ceedingly strong, rugged tool, with no 
weak parts to get out of order. 

The ratchet action of the wrench is 
secured by means of an elliptic opening 
in the handle, in which the ratchet gear 
is held securely, but with sufficient 
amount of tolerance to permit of its re- 
lease from the engagement with the 
catch or “dog” on the reverse move- 
ment of the handle. 

To secure a reverse operation, the 
wrench is turned over and used as be- 
fore. As an accessory to the wrench, a 
winding crank is furnished, which may be 
used when desired for speeding up 
work, a feature which has proven in- 
valuable to manufacturers engaged in 
government production of motors, en- 
gines, airplanes, etc., where the expedit- 
ing of deliveries was the prime considera- 
tion. The winding crank is used by in- 
serting the key in the shank end of the 
socket while it is in position in the 
wrench proper; the crank can then be 
used at the option of the operator, inde- 
pendently of the ratchet action of the 





The Kokomo Ratchet Wrench 


wrench, and with which it in no manner 
interferes. 

This wrench is attractive in appear- 
ance, having nickel-plated handles and 
heat-treated steel working parts. The 
winding crank has a copper handle and 
blued steel key. With this combination 
is furnished a complete set of S. A. E. 
pressed steel square and hexagon sock- 
ets and an extension bar, and the whole 
equipment is put up in a handsome, 
highly grained oak kit with brass hinges 
and hasp. 

The set makes a most attractive sales 


window display .and is being sold at 
$8.50. 
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A Radiator Guard for Ford 
Commercial Cars 


A product for which there has been a 
long felt need makes its appearance in 
the radiator guard for Ford commercial 
cars, which is being marketed by W. R. 
Ewald, 49 Pilgrim Ave., Detroit. 

This radiator guard is built with the 
idea of not only withstanding the most 
severe shocks and strains, but of dis- 
tributing their force over a very large 





Ewald Radiator Guard 


Made for Ford commercial cars. It will distribute 
shocks and strains over a large area of the chassis. 


area of the chassis. It is built of %4 x 1- 
in. flat steel, both the outer frame and 
the bottom being of one-piece construc- 
tion, and welded together, while the 
uprights are welded to the outer frame 
and the bottom and are uniformly spac- 
ed. The uprights are spaced in the center 
by pipe. A rod runs through the pipe, 
the uprights and the outer frame. After 
the side braces are put on the whole is 
tightened and the ends of the rods set 
up, so as to hold all members rigid. The 
side braces so function as to steady the 
guard and distribute the shock. 


Mounting this radiator guard requires 
about 15 minutes. The nuts on the stud 
bolts, which are on each side of the 
radiator, must be removed, and the stud 
extension of the guard placed over the 
end of the radiator stud and tightened 
down, this acting as the original radiator 
nut and holding the radiator in place. 
Then the bottom ends are slipped over 
the stud extension. The nut furnished 
with the guard is put on and tightened 
down. The holes in the braces are lo- 
cated and the chassis drilled through; the 
bolts, which are furnished for this pur- 
pose, are inserted, and the nuts tighten- 
ed on the underside of the chassis. 

The guard comes complete with all 
parts ready for mounting. Finished in 
black enamel, packed two to a heavy 
carton. Price, $7.50 each f.o.b. Detroit. 





Disco Electric System Reduced 


The Disco starting and lighting sys- 
tem for Ford cars, manufactured by the 
Disco Electric Mfg. Co., of Detroit, has 
been refined and also reduced from $100 
to $70. The refinements have made the 
outfit simpler in construction and easier 
to install. 
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C. & M. Tools for Ford Rear 
Axle Work 


The Cantrell-Miller Machine Works, 
1246 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal., is 
manufacturing the C. & M. oil retainers 
and tools for work upon the Ford rear 
axle. These tools are sold east of the 
Mississippi and the Ohio west border 
line by the O. P. Sells Co., 1834 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The C. & M. Oil Retainers when prop- 
erly applied, make possible the use of 
heavy gear case oil in the differential 
and prevent slippery brakes and also 
save the tires from being damaged by 
the oil. Leather is used in the manufac- 
ture of this oil retainer. Oil is retained 
by means of cold soldering, as perform- 
ed by the application tool. This expan- 
sion of the lead fills in the pores of the 
iron housing and keeps the retainer from 
revolving with the axle. Two coil springs 
on the boot of the oil retainer keep a 
constant tension on the shaft. 


The C. & M. Sleeve Extractors for re- 
moving Hyatt bearing sleeves are great 
time savers. It is stated that a C. & M. 
Sleeve Extractor will remove a sleeve 
in 15 seconds. With the aid of the 
dummy axle the two center sleeves may 
also be removed with ease. 

The C. & M. Rear Dust Cap Puller is 
for removing the rear felt packing dust 
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caps. The operation takes but a few 
seconds. 

The C. & M. Wheel Puller is substan- 
tial in construction, made of tool steel 
and acts like a die, as it rechases the hub 
threads. A uniform hold is obtained on 
the hub threads by the six slots which 
allow the puller to grab, when the taper- 
ed ring is operated. The C. & M. Liner 
Clamp is a tool used to replace the bear- 
ing sleeve without clamping the same to- 
gether by means of a vise and a piece of 
string. This operates quickly and simply. 
The Waste Puller is used to pull waste 
or felt packing that is sometimes placed 
in the housing in a vain attempt to pre- 
vent the oil leak. 

The C. & M. Steel Shims are for use 
on the axle shaft taper of Ford passen- 
ger cars and trucks to permanently re- 
build worn out tapers and wheel hubs. 
This repair part will eliminate loose 
wheels and prevent the wheels from 
binding on the spring bracket nuts, 
brakes and felt washer dust caps. This 
often saves discarding the axle shaft or 
wheel hub because they have become 
worn. 





Harrison Radiator Corp., Lockport, 
N. Y., announces the opening of sales, 
inspection and service departments in 
Detroit. 


Z MILLER : 
MACH WKS.S.F. Ff 








Upper Left to Right: Dust Cap Puller; Tool for Applying Oil Retainer; Below It: The Dummy 
Axle; Right: The Oil Retainer; Left Center: Wheel Puller; Below, in Center: 
Waste Puller; Lower Left: Liner Clamp; Lower Right: Sleeve Extractors 
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New Gasoline Curb Pump 


A new addition to the line of the 
Wayne Oil Tank and Pump Co., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is the Monarch curb out- 
fit for dispensing gasoline. This new 
model incorporates all the recent im- 
provements and measures five gallons at 
a time. Only twelve complete revolu- 
tions of the handle are required to meas- 
ure out each five gallons. Three addi- 
tional forward revolutions of the handle 
return the plunger ready for a second 
discharge of equal volume. It may also 
be set to measure one or two gallons if 
desired. 

The gear arrangement is such that the 
operation is easy, and the settings for 





The Monarch Model Curb Pump Just 
Introduced by the Wayne Oil 
Tank & Pump Company 


one-, two- or five-gallon measurements 
are concealed in the enclosed pump head 
and entirely high and dry from dirt or 
grease. Four separate counting devices 
are placed conveniently on the pump, as- 
suring the purchaser and operator a com- 
plete record of the liquid delivered. 

A telescopic cover, counterbalanced by 
weights, responds to the slightest touch 
and locks by means of a four-tumbler 
Yale lock at the top. Either opened or 
closed, this outfit is attractive in appear- 
ance and serves as an excellent advertise- 
ment. This outfit is made of heavy, mal- 
leable, bench-molded iron, solid brass 
and steel. 
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New Weaver Garage Jack and 
Puller Clamp for Presses 


The Weaver Mfg. Co., of Springfield, 
Ill., well known manufacturer of ga- 
rage equipment, has introduced two new 
products to the trade. These are the 
Weaver New-Way Jack and the Weaver 
Puller Clamp. 

The Weaver New-Way Jack provides 
a handy piece of equipment for shifting 
cars or trucks about quickly in the ga- 
rage, showrooms, service stations, etc. It 
is of very short construction and the 
handle is entirely free from supporting 
the weight of the load, enabling this jack 
to be used where there is but little room 
about the car. Another feature is the 
double ratchet mechanism which is so 
designed that the jack can be raised or 
lowered, either by the lower stroke or 
the upper stroke, independently of the 
other. The distinguishing feature of this 
new picce of equipment is that the 
wheels pivot and are guided and con- 
trolled by the handle. The lifting 
mechanism is of hardened steel. This 
new jack has a capacity of 5000 Ib., and 
one man can easily lift this capacity load. 

The length of the frame and wheels 
over-all is but 40 in., which enables the 
jack to be manipulated in cramped quar- 
ters. The maximum range of lift is 19 
in., and the minimum 9 in. 

The Weaver New-Way Jack is so de- 
signed that the load on the jack cannot 
throw the handle violently against the 
car. The wheels are equipped with roller 
bearings, and a caster under the front of 
the frame is equipped with a full set of 


ball bearings. The list price, f.o.b. 
Springfield is $35. 
The Weaver Puller Clamp 
The Weaver Puller Clamp is for 


service with presses and is used to se- 
curely clamp and support all races or 
similar parts which can only be support- 
ed successfully by being clamped from 
the side. The blades of the puller are 





The Puller Clamp 


notched and are designed so that they 
may be forced into contact with the part 
in question;.by means of the thumb 
screws on the side brackets. The plates 
of this clamp are made of high quality 
spring steel and are supported with heavy 
side brackets. They are made in two 
sizes. The small size with a 9-in. plate, 
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weighing 7 Ib., sells at $6; the large one 
with 16-in. plate, weighing 30 Ib., sells 
at $10. 

This equipment is especially useful to 
those doing repair work in connection 
with starter systems, magnetos and elec. 
tric equipment. 





The Crawford Service Pump 


A gasoline service pump of the vacuum 
type is being manufactured by D. A, 
Crawford, Emlenton, Pa. This pump js 
attractive in appearance, being nicely 
finished and makes an excellent adver- 
tisement for the dealer. 

There are two cylinders bored and 
reamed to uniform size, with pistons, 
each with three rings. The cylinders 
are of ample size to discharge the air 
in the cylinder measure and produce a 
tension or vacuum in excess of the 
column weight of gasoline between the 
tank and the top of the measure. All 
connections being made tight, the gaso- 


Crawford Gasoline 
Service Outfit 


This gasoline serv- 
ice outfit is of the vac- 
uum type, the pump 
being an independent 
unit. The pump can 
be manually operated, 
or operated by electric 
power. It is also 
equipped for operating 
y either hand or 
power if desired. 





line flows through the open pipes to sup- 
ply the displacement of air in the glass 
globe. The gasoline pipe and container 
are one unit, having no mechanical con- 
nection with the pump. The pump is an 
independent unit which draws air through 
a Y%-in. pipe, one end of which protrudes 
from the top of the globe, the other sup- 
plying the vacuum pump with air. 

The graduations on the container do 
not reach the top of this pipe by several 
inches, therefore no gasoline comes in 
contact with the pump. This pump will 
fill in thirty seconds. The discharge 
line, made to conform to the supply 
openings, delivers five gallons to a car 
in one minute. Another feature of this 
pump is that when the desired gallons 
are pumped, an air stop breaks the 
vacuum instantly and if more is pumped 
than is required, a by-pass attached re- 
turns the surplus to the underground 
tank. A sump or water separator, lo- 
cated in the base of the measure, catches 
any water from the gasoline. This water 
can be drawn off through a door at the 
base of the pump. The measure is at- 
tached by three bolts through a flange 
joint. 
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The New Russel Internal-Gear Axle for 
Heavy-Duty Trucks 


HE Russel Motor Axle Com- 
pany, of Detroit, announces an 
internal gear drive axle of new 
design for heavy duty trucks of 
5- to 7-tons capacity, which is 

now going into production. 

“The merits of the internal gear axle, 
and the engineering principles which dif- 
ferentiate it from all other types of mo- 
tor truck axles, have already been thor- 
oughly tested in the construction and 
operation of the lighter trucks,” says A. 
W. Russel, president of the Russel Mo- 
tor Axle Company. “Since the internal 
gear drive was introduced five years ago 
it has been under constant practical 
demonstration by thousands of trucks in 
the lighter field. 

“The demand for these lighter axles, 
however, absorbed the production of the 
manufacturers and that is why the suc- 
cessful application of engineering prin- 
ciples involved seemed apparently to be 
limited. Having realized the needs of 
the heavy duty trucks of high standards 
in design, material and workmanship we 
have been working for some time on 
the extension of the internal gear prin- 
ciples to this field, and our new heavy 
duty axle is the result. It is the fruit 
of five years of experience concentrated 
on the production of internal gear axles 
and marks, we believe, a distinct advance 
in rear axle construction.” 

In the following paragraphs are enum- 
erated the features of design which 
characterize the new Russel heavy duty 
gear axle. 


The load carrying member is a ‘one- 
piece, heat-treated, alloy steel bar, with 
integral spindles. It is designed without 
abrupt changes in section so that the 
resiliency of this member prevents lo- 
calization of stresses and fatigue of steel. 

The jackshaft is placed in front of the 
load-carrying member, in which position 
the wheel bearing loads and stresses are 
neutralized and consequently are very 
much lessened. The jackshaft housing 
is supported on an extension to the 
spring seat inside the springs. It is pos- 
sible with this means of support to make 
the jackshaft housing in a one piece cast- 
ing, and thus considerably lighten the 
weight. 


The differential, with its driving gear 
and the driving pinion, are supported as 
a unit in a differential carrier, removable 
from the jackshaft housing, permitting 
accessibility and proper alignment of 
gears. 

The brakes are of a size which allow 
comparatively low unit pressures, and 
the brake action is obtained through 
leverage which insures pressure to both 
halves of the shoe. The leverage is so 
designed that it does not require fre- 
quent and accurate adjustment. 

The design of the internal gear con- 
struction provides for housing the in- 
ternal gear and the driving pinion, so 
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that lubricant is retained and dirt and 
grit are absolutely excluded. 

Every detail of this axle has been de- 
signed for an ample safety factor for 
heavy duty use. Sections of metal and 
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Cross Section of Russel Axle, Showing 
Relation of Solid Axle to Jackshaft 


weights are distributed to conform to 
the localization of stress. Bearing sizes 
are on the liberal side, and material and 
workmanship throughout are of the 
highest qualities obtainable. 





The New Clark Road Building 
Steel Wheels for Motor 
Trucks 


Specialized wheel equipment for mo- 
tor trucks engaged in road building has 
been announced by the Clark Equipment 
Company, of Buchanan, Mich., builders 
of Clark disc steel wheels and Clark 
axles for motor trucks. 


These new steel wheels have a broad 
band surface, are built for any make 
drive—chain, internal gear or worm, and 
are interchangeable with standard mo- 
tor truck wheels. 

They are designed primarily for use 
on trucks used by road builders and 
contractors, and will be used extensively 
in the “Good Roads” building program. 

A five-ton truck loaded with road 
building material weighs in the neigh- 





Showing front and rear wheels. 
These wheels are interchange- 
able with standard motor- 
truck wheels. 
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borhood of ten tons. With the broad 
tread wheels applied a truck becomes a 
road roller in its operation. The con- 
stant passage of this weight assists in 
firmly packing the newly laid road bed, 
while at the same time the truck per- 
forms its regular job of hauling. 

Truck manufacturers are offering the 
Clark Road Building Wheels as standard 
equipment for trucks engaged in this 
work, and as extra equipment for trucks 
which are used for several different kinds 
of work. When it is desired to pull 
trailers over heavy grades of ordinary 
soil holes may be drilled in the rims for 
the application of cleats. 





Handy Oil Alarm 


The Handy Mfg. Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is placing on the market the 
Handy Oil Alarm. This device blows 
the horn on the car, giving warning that 
the oil is low. 






The Handy 
Oil Alarm 


It is said to eliminate the frequent 
opening of petcocks on the crankcase and 
the worry and expense caused by burned 
out bearings. These alarms are packed 
6 to 12 to the box and retail at $3 each. 


Clark Road Build- 
ing Wheels 
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A New Truck Radiator Guard 


The Fundamental Corp., of 489 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, is manufacturing 
the Warman Patent Radiator Guard for 
commercial cars. The guard is made to 
conform to the shape of the radiator of 
the truck to which it is attached. Packard 
and, Pierce Arrow guards are being 
manufactured at the present time and 
others are in preparation. 

The guards are made of soft steel ang 
are as heavy as the trucks will stand, 






Warman 
Radiator 
Guard. 





The angle-iron frame for the five- and 
six-ton Packards, for instance, is 2 x 24% 
in., and the lateral bars are 1% x 1% 
in. The forward braces are 2 x 3% in. 

This guard can be attached in a few 
minutes without any wrench, due to the 
fact that this firm has designed and 
patented a special grip. The forward 
braces are also patented and prevent the 
guard from being shoved back on the ra- 
diator and do away with the annoying 
rear braces. The lateral bars are riveted 
to the angle iron frame at a 45 deg. angle. 
The price is $17.50 for each guard. 
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Parker Internal-Gear Rear Axle 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 


HE ranks of the exponents of the 
internal gear type rear axle for 
commercial cars is to be aug- 
mented by another company, 
the Parker Axle & Products 

Corporation, New York City, which has 
brought out a design that not only dif- 
fers in many respects from the conven- 
tional, but presents a number of inter- 
esting details that make for unusually 
low cost of service and maintenance. 

In designing this axle the inventor, 
Clark W. Parker, who has had a wide 
and varied engineering experience in the 
automobile industry, has taken into con- 
sideration a number of factors by which 
the value of a unit is largely determined. 
Among these are simplicity and acces- 
sibility of components; ease and rapid- 
ity with which the parts may be replac- 
ed, and complete enclosure, which pre- 
vents abrasive action of road dust and 
the necessity of frequent lubrication of 
the bearing surfaces. 


Novel Design of Service Brakes 


A feature of the Parker axle is noted 
in the design of the brakes, which are 
entirely inclosed within the housing of 
the live axle shafts. They are located 
on the differential or driving shafts. are 
of the multi-disk type and consist of an 
internally splined drum, securely retain- 
ed in the housing of the driving mem- 
ber, and an externally splined sleeve 
which is in driving connection with the 
differential or driving shafts. These 
metal disks, which are not of the conven- 
tional flat type, but of a composite con- 
struction, consist of two sets, one set of 
which is threaded upon the splined 
sleeve and another into the splined drum. 
The construction involves the use of two 
flat disks separated by a radially corru- 
gated disk, and between the metal mem- 
bers are disks of Raybestos. The cor- 
rugated members permit the passage of 
a light lubricant from the center of the 


brake to the outside, from where the 
oil flows back to the source of supply, 
as will be explained. 


Simple and Compact Construction 


Engagement of the brakes is obtain- 
ed by compressing the disks in an axial 
direction through the action of a shift- 
ing collar fitting in a groove of a tub- 
ular extension of the innermost disk. 
Equally ingenious is the operating 
mechanism, which includes a toggle for 
multiplying the pull of the brake rod 
and an equalizing device or evener for 
dividing equally the pressure. The ap- 


plication of the turnbucxle principle to 
the toggle linkage makes for easy and 
rapid adjustment. 

claims eight 


Mr. Parker times the 
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Of this type of brake it may be said 
that the principle is not new, it having 
been utilized with success abroad. 


Three Designs Offered 


While the Parker axle does rot differ 
from the conventional internal gear types, 
in that the load is carried by a stationary 
member and the power application is by 
pinions meshing with internal gear rings 
on the wheels themselves, option of three 
types is afforded the truck manufacturer. 
One is conventional, the driving mem- 
ber in front of the carrying member, 
another, a 30 deg. design, for under- 


slung spring suspensions, and the third 


locates the driving member above. 


The last named affords the much desir- 


ed straight line drive and permits use 
of the flexible disk type of universal 
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Illustrating the Circulation of Oil by Centrifugal Force by Gear 
Ring Through Hollow Live Axle-Shaft, etc. 


braking efficiency of the conventional 
design and points out that after an in- 
itial adjustment is made that his design 
will require no attention and wili en- 
dure for the life of the truck. This claim 
is made in view of the enormons surface 
and the fact that the circulation of oil 
reduces wear and heating to a minimum. 





The Parker Internal-Gear Type Rear Axle 


Practically the entire reduction is at the internal-gear seats at the driving wheels, affording straight- 
line drive and high-road clearance. Note the method of removing live axle-shaft and multi-disk brakes. 













































joint, and at the same time gives greater 
road clearance. With 36-in. solid tires 
the road clearance is more than 14 in.; 
with 38-in. pneumatics, more than 15 in. 
at all points of the axle, an advantage 
under abnormal operating conditions. 


Practically But One Reduction 


In place of the conventional straight 
toothed internal gear, Mr. Parker utilizes 
a herring bone gear, noted for its silent 
operation and for eliminating end thrust. 
Instead of a two-step reduction, one at 
the center of the axle and a second at 
the internal gear sets at the driving 
wheels, the Parker axle employs a rela- 
tively small reduction at the differential, 
obtaining practically the entire reduc- 
tion by the internal gears at the wheels. 
This makes possible the use of a small 
differential and axle shafts without sac- 
rificing strength and durability, as well 
as makes the driving member of the axle 
a comparatively high speed construction. 

The internal gear ring is enclosed in a 
two-part housing, one section of which, 
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a casting, provides a support for the dif- 
ferential shaft. The other part is a metal 
pressing, flange bolted to the cast mem- 
ber, and which very closely conforms to 
the outline of the driving flange carry- 
ing the internal gear ring. One of the 
features of the housing is the provision 
made to prevent leakage of the oil. The 
metal pressing has a groove at its in- 
ner edge and the space is filled with a 
packing material so held by spring ten- 
sion as to insure a perfectly tight and 
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that sharp shoulders are avoided, elim- 
inating the possibility on concentration 
of strains. The hub is designed to take 
either steel or wood standard wheels 
and is so assembled that a wheel can 
be demounted without disturbing the 
bearings or the internal gears. Option 
is given of a hollow spoke, cast steel 
demountable wheels, and interchange- 
able types afford the user option of single 
and dual pneumatics, single and dual 
solid tires and plain steel rim. Produc- 
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enduring joint with the revolving wheel 
hub. The driving flange, to which the 
internally toothed gear ring is riveted, 
is cast integral with the wheel hub, which 
is mounted on a Hyatt roller bearing at 
the inner end, and a Standard bearing at 
its outer end, caring for radial and thrust 
loads respectively. All bearings are 
ample in size. 


Ingenious Lubricating System 


Another interesting feature of the 
Parker axle is the lubrication system 
previously referred to. It is of the cir- 
culating type, depending upon centri- 
fugal force. Approximately a gallon of 
light oil is required by this system. At 
a speed of approximately 5 m.p.h. the oil 
is carried around and up by the gear 
ring to a baffle plate, thence through an 
opening in the differential or driving 
shaft, which is bored out from the wheel 
end to the brakes. The splined section 
of the shaft has a number of radial holes 
drilled in it, and the oil is forced through 
these and by centrifugal action through 
the spaces in the composite disks of the 
brake assembly, as indicated by the ar- 
rows in an accompanying sketch. The 
lubricant collects in the housing, flow- 
ing back to the source of supply, the 
gear housing, a channel being provided 
for the return of the lubricant in the 
bearing hub of the differential housing. 

This system not only eliminates any 
need of grease or oil cups, but is an 
advantage, as oil lubrication is more ef- 
ficient, particularly in cold weather, and 
the renewal of the supply more easily 
accomplished. In average service one 
supply is said to be sufficient for six 
months, thereby eliminating the human 
equation to a very large extent. 


Interchangeable Wheel Types 


The load carrying member is a one- 
piece, solid, drop forged construction 
of heat treated alloy steel, so designed 





Enters Slot Centrally 


tion is planned, however, for the use of 
standard types. 

The Parker axlé embodies the Hotch- 
kiss drive principle... The spring pads 
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displacing the cover plate the axle 
shafts are withdrawn. Next, the two 
cover plate in the internal gear housing 
is between two adjacent spokes. After 
cover plates on the front side of the 
housing are removed and the four bolts 
retaining each brake assembly. The 
brake assembly can then be taken oy 
as a unit. The rapidity with which the 
removal was effected was due, of course, 
to the fact that the bolts, etc., had been 
loosened, but Mr. Parker claims that 
with these members normally tight the 
work can be accomplished in five 
minutes. One of the advantages of the 
design is the interchangeability of the 
parts. For example: The right brake 
assembly will operate equally as well 
in place of the left one, the shafts, etc., 
can be exchanged. 

The Parker axle is to be produced in 
three types, namely 2-, 3%4- and 5-ton, 
and with the driving member located as 
previously explained. Its inventor claims 
a drive efficiency of 97 per cent., with the 
overhead type, and slightly less with 
angularity. He is perfecting a form of 
demountable tread that can be carried 
on the truck and used when traction 
cannot be obtained with conventional 
tires or where the nature of the road 
surface would be‘ destructive to rubber. 

The offices of the company are locat- 
ed at 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Clark W. Parker is president and 


IMIVED? Y5CS POTATING WITH SHAFT 








Illustrating the Disks 
and Their Relation 
to One Another. 


are integral with the hub of the driving 
gear housing which takes the torque 
reaction, with the result that the torque 
is transmitted to the rear spring di- 
rectly. The unsprung weight may be 
said to be small, owing to the fact that 
the driving mechanism operates at high 
speeds. This should conserve tires. In 
addition to the brakes described, which 
are service members, an emergency will 
be included. 


Components Readily Disassembled 


Reference has been made to the ease 
and rapidity with which the components 
of the axle may be disassembled. In 
the presence of the writer Mr. Parker 
removed the live axles, which are, of 
course, of the floating type, and the en- 
tire brake assemblies, in slightly over 
a minute. This is accomplished by 
turning the road wheels until a small 
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Wyman C. Parker, secretary and treas- 


urer. Berton W. Collins, vice-president, 
who will have charge of sales, is well 
known in the industry. Lee H. Benson, 
formerly connected -with the steel in- 
dustry, will have charge of production. 
The chief engineer is Roger W. Hast- 
ings, long associated with the inventor 
of the axle. The plant is located at 
Shelton, Conn. 





Bearings Company of America, Lan- 
caster, Pa., has recently mailed from its 
Detroit office, 1012 Ford Bldg., a new 
issue of its load and data sheets on 
“Star” Ball Retainers, which are built 
for thrust bearings, cup and cone and 
magneto types of bearings. These lists 
are made to fit in the S. A. E. data sheet 
folders, and all who are interested may 
receive copies by addressing The Bear- 
ings Company of America. 
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The New Adams Axle for Trucks 


WORM drive motor truck axle 
of approximately the same 
weight as internal gear drive 
axles of similar capacity, and 
embodying several new and 

radical departures from conventional de- 
sign, has just been announced by the 
Adams Axle Company, of Findlay, Ohio. 
At the same time the company an- 
nounces a new motor truck front axle 
with several unusual features, and a trac- 
tor axle developed from its new design 
of worm drive truck axle. 

The outstanding feature of the new 
motor truck rear axle is the load carry- 
ing member, which consists of an I- 
beam of standard section to the ends of 
which are riveted the spring pads and 
wheel bearing supports. By means of 
two slight bends in this I-beam, near the 
center, it is carried around the worm 
drive housing, which it supports through 
flanges cast integral with the housing 
side plates. The other most interesting 
features of the new axle are in the 
mounting of the worm gear, ahd in the 
design of the internal expanding hub 
brakes. 

A four inch I-beam is used in the 1- 
and 1!4-ton sizes, of 5 lb. section for the 
frst and 7 lb. section for the second. 
For the heavier sizes a five inch I-beam 
of 734 lb. section is used for the 2 ton, 
and a similar beam of 9.75 lb. section 
for the 2%-ton size. These I-beams, 
though of commercial section, are rolled 
from 40.50 carbon steel, giving them 
unusual strength and rigidity. 

The worm drive housing, of malleable 
iron, is cast in three parts, the central 
barrel and two side plates. The central 
barrel mounts the worm drive on its 
top, the worm being supported by two 


radial thrust ball bearings. The back of 
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the worm barrel is closed by a cap, while 
the front is closed by a castellated nut, 
by means of which the worm bearings 
are adjusted. This nut is locked by a 
compression bolt at the top of the bar- 
rel, and by a clip which engages in the 
notches in the nut. 

A Brown-Lipe-Chapin bevel type dif- 
ferential gear is used, and on this is 
mounted the worm wheel. The usual 
method of bolting is superseded in this 
design by an unusual plan. Teeth are 
cut on the inside of the worm wheel, cor- 
responding to similar teeth on the peri- 
phery of the differential, and the worm 
wheel is pressed in place while hot, 
shrinking to a very tight fit as it cools. 
To make it doubly secure, it is held 
from slipping sidewise by flange rings, hot 
riveted through the worm wheel with 
six 3@-in. rivets. This method of as- 
sembly distributes the driving stresses 





very evenly throughout the entire mech- 
anism. 

A Cleveland worm gear is used in the 
Adams axle, cut to a special formula de- 
veloped by R. H. Rosenberg, shop man- 
ager and designer for the Adams Com- 
pany. Gear ratios of 734 and 8 1-3 to 1 
are present standard assemblies in these 
axles, though 7 to 1 will be added later. 
The face of the worm gear in the 1-ton 
axle is 2 in., and in the 1%4-ton is 2% in. 

The side plates of the worm drive 
housing support the main shaft inner 
bearings. These bearings are radial 
thrust ball bearings, No. 213 in the 1- 
and 11!4-ton axles, and No. 313 in the 2- 
and 2%%4-ton sizes. The main driving 
shafts are forged from chrome nickel 
steel, S. A. E. formula No. 3250, splined 
on the inner end and with standard taper 
for fitting wheel on the outer end. The 
1- and 1%-ton size shafts are 2 3-16 in. 
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Sectional View of the Adams Rear Axle 











The Adams Front Axle Which is Unique in That the Spring Pads Are Electrically 
Welded to the Axle, Thus Providing for Variations in Spring Mounting 


diameter, and the larger sizes 
shafts of 234 in. diameter. 

Two felt oil washers and one oil 
groove are carried on the gear housing 
side plates around the drive axles. 

Rigid attachment of the worm drive 
housing to the I-beam load supporting 
member is secured by means of gen- 
erous flanges on the housing side plates, 
which extend forward over and below the 
I-beam. Four bolts, passing through up- 
per and lower flange of both rear hous- 
ing and I-beam, and through spacers be- 
tween the I-beam flanges, hold the as- 
sembly rigidly in place. These bolts are 
14 in. diameter in the 1- and 1%4-ton 
sizes, and % in. in the larger sizes. 

The distance from the center line of 
the drive shaft to the center line of the 
I-beam, where it goes around the worm 
drive housing, is 754 in. in the 1- and 1%- 
ton models, and 9% in. in the larger 
sizes. 

The axle end brackets and spring pads 
are of malleable iron, cast integral, and 
are hot riveted with five %-in. rivets to 
the ends of the I-beam. They are also 
electrically welded to the I-beam, and 


carry 
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two of the four spring clip bolts also 
pass through the brackets and I-beam 
flanges, thus insuring maximum strength 
at this point. 

The brake spider and wheel bearing 
housing are cast integral, and are hot 
riveted to the axle end brackets by a 
flange on the latter by eight %%-in, 
rivets to each casting. The housings 
carry ball bearings, adjustable with cas- 
tellated nut, locked with split lug and 
clip, and with a felt oil ring on either 
side of the bearing. 

No. 311 ball bearings, or No. 475-473 
roller bearings are used on the smaller 
sizes, and No. 414 ball bearings in the 
larger sizes. 

A conventional hub and wheel cap de- 
sign is used. 

The brake drum is pressed from stan- 
dard O. H. steel, % in. thick and 16 in. 
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the brake drum friction surface when in 
the release position. 


Both cams are operated from levers 
carried on the front of the axle as- 
sembly, making for simplicity in ar- 
rangement and operation. The inner 
ends of the brake camshafts are sup- 
ported from the I-beam in a malleable 
bracket riveted to the web of the I-beam, 
the immediate support being a forging 
carrying in its end an oilless bearing 
through which the inner shaft passes. 
All brake and camshafts are mounted on 
oilless bearings, either Boundbrook or 
O. & S. The brake levers are drop 
forged. 


This forging passes through the mal- 
leable bracket and web of the I-beam, 
being held in place by a nut bearing 


against a bevel washer on the opposite 
side of the I-beam. 


Section of Brake Arrangement and Method of Anchoring the Worm-Drive 
Housing to the I-Beam 


inside diameter on the smaller sizes, and 
5-16 in. thick and 18 in. inside diameter 
on the larger sizes, and is held to the 
wheel by the conventional method of 
bolting. 

The design and operation of the in- 
ternal expanding brake assembly is of 
particular interest. 


Instead of following the usual prac- 
tice of having two separate expanding 
rings for the emergency and service 
brakes, but one ring is used, the full 
width of the brake drum. This ring is 
split into two halves, the braking cam 
of the service brake operating between 
the ends at one of these separations, and 
the cam operated by the emergency 
lever operating between the ends at the 
opposite split. This makes possible an 
adjustment of the brakes from the 
driver’s seat while the truck is running, 
as pulling up the emergency lever a 
notch or two will expand the worn brake 
bands just sufficiently to take up the 
wear, and when the service brake pedal 
is pressed, it will work instantly. The 
brake bands are 2% in. wide in the smal- 
ler sizes, and 3 in. wide in the larger. 

The thrust of the expanding bands is 
taken at four points on the brake spider, 
at each cam, and at points ninety de- 
grees from these, where the bands are 
held by notched supports sliding on 
forged pins passing through the brake 
spider. At all of these four points 
springs hold the brake bands away from 


The Adams Axle Company will soon 
place on the market an axle similar to 
this for use in farm tractors. Practi- 
cally the only change will be the addi- 
tion of a small train of reduction gears, 
mounted integral with the worm drive 
housing, and operating between the 
power plant and the worm drive. 

The company also furnishes the truck 
axle, where specifications demand it, 
with the worm drive housing mounted 
on trunnions supported by malleable 
brackets from the I-beam, and with 
proper connections provided on the gear 
housing for radius rods. 


New Motor Truck Front Axle 


The outstanding feature of the new 
motor truck front axle the Adams com- 
pany is placing on the market is the 
method of providing for spring mounting. 

Up to the present time spring pads 
have been a part of the axle forging, this 
method of design making necessary a 
complete new set of dies for axles that 
might be exactly alike, except that the 
spring pads varied an inch or less in dis- 
tance from the axle center line. 

The Adams company forges its axles 
without the spring pads, and the spring 
pads are forged separately, with their 
lower bearing surface conforming ex- 
actly to the contour of the upper edge 
of the axle. On the lower surface of the 
spring pads are forged four small lugs 
which fit snugly to the edges of the axle. 
and when the pads are in their proper 
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places, equidistant from the center, these 
lugs are bent in around the upper flanges 
of the axle, and the whole pad is then 
electrically welded in place. The pag 
practically becomes a part of the axle 
forging by this method. 

The strength of this method of fasten. 
ing the spring pad to the axle was re. 
cently well demonstrated in an accident 
to a car fitted with this type of axle. The 
axle was bent near the spring pad 
broken short off within a foot of it, and 
the spring was broken squarely off, yet 
the spring pad was not even bent ang 
was solid as ever after the accident. 

The new front axles carry oilless bear. 
ings throughout, barring, of course, the 
wheel bearings. In the heavier type of 
axles, the oilless thrust washers are re. 
placed by ball thrust bearings. The in- 
verted Elliott type of knuckles are used, 
with generous yoke and arm dimensions 

In addition to the axles described, the 
Adams company is placing on the market 
a trailer axle embodying the exclusive 
features of its product, and will go after 
this business also in the future. 

R. H. Rosenberg, factory manager of 
the Adams company, designed the new 
axles the company is now placing on:the 
market. 

The company has about completed the 
rearrangement of its big plant at Findlay, 
made necessary by the change from war 
work to a peace basis; and is in a posi- 
tion to supply the trade in quantity. 





Stopshock for Fords 


This device, called the Stopshock, is a 
shock absorber of spring construction. 
It fastens at the rear with clamps on the 
differential housing and the spring valve 
above it—at the front, on the axle and 
spring above it. It is claimed that the 





The Stopshock 


Installed on front and rear of Ford commercial cars. 
The Stopshock saves wear and tear on the engine. 


Stopshock greatly increases the com- 
fort of driving a Ford car. They are 
made of steel. They are easily installed, 
and save wear and tear on the engine 
as they stop vibration. They are manu- 
factured by the K-S Supply Co., 343 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Sets of two 
for Ford delivery cars sell at $4. 
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New Hudson Flexo Slip Drive and Frame 


HE latest product to be placed 

on the market by the Hudson 

Motor Specialties Co., 1934 Arch 

St., Philadelphia, maker of Ford 

repair arms and other devices, 

is an extension for Ford trucks, permit- 
ting use of larger and longer bodies. 

The Hudson Flexo slip drive and frame 
supplies the need for a longer wheelbase 
and more body space where light bulky 
loads are handled and provides a frame 
width of 34 in. instead of 24 in., the 
width of the original Ford frame. It is 
claimed that owing to the removal of 
thrust through the propeller shaft and 
owing to the use of two large semi-ellip- 
tic springs and two universal joints, the 
useful life of the entire truck is pro- 
longed. 

This new creation consists of a roll 
channel frame which fits around the 
original Ford truck frame and is rigidly 
attached to it at three points on each 
side by gusset plates and extends beyond 
rear of Ford frame in such a way that 
the rear cross member of the Ford frame 
forms a cross member of the new wider 
channel section structural steel frame. 

The same axle is used but the cross 
spring of the Ford is removed and re- 
placed by two husky semi-elliptic truck 
springs, one on each side, mounted on 


special saddles. 
by lengthened and a true Hotchkiss drive 
obtained. The Ford propeller shaft and 
housing are removed and replaced by a 
2-in. diameter tubular shaft fitted at both 
the front and rear ends with universal 
joints, the forward end being supplied 
with a splined slip joint. 

This construction, it will readily be 
seen, does away entirely with the diffi- 
culties attendant upon end thrust through 
propeller shaft, which thrust had for- 
merly to be taken by the transmission 
or the power plant mounting. The drive 
is now entirely through the springs which 
are ten leaf, 2% in. wide, 50 in. center 
to center, fitted with four clips each, 
shackled at the rear and provided with 
a rod running completely across the 
frame from shackle to shackle. "The 
springs are solidly supported on a spe- 
cial bracket at their forward ends to the 
new outside frame members. 

The springs are mounted on a special 
spring seat which is not only attached to 
the axle housing by “U” bolts but is also 
supported and reinforces the axle end 
construction by means of a heavy hex- 
headed cap screw connection to the 
original perch post hole. The, springs 
are laterally spaced 49% in. apart. All 
parts, such as the spring shackles, etc., 











Front and Rear Views 
of Flexo Drive Shaft 
and Universals 


The splined shaft which 
forms the slip member is 
clearly shown, together 
with the plate which bolts 
against the rear of the 
transmi:sion. The upper 
picture shows the method 
of connecting the univer- 
sal joint to the worm axle 
by means of a universal 
flange coupling. 


The wheelbase is there- have grease cups. 


With this Hotchkiss 
drive no radius rods are required. 

The worm housing of the Ford rear 
axle has fitted against it a universal 
flange which is splined to, fit the end of 
the worm shaft. Just forward of this is 
the universal joint. The rear end of the 
driving shaft is carried on a ball bearing 
and made dust tight by a felt washer. 
At the forward end the connection to the 





Details of Rear Spring and Mounting 
Note the heavy “U” bolts and special fitting 
fastened to the spring perch post hole; also the 
solid attachment of the spring at the forward end 
of the frame. 


transmission is by means of a plate with 
a hub, in which is a double row ball 
bearing. This bearing carries a stud 
shaft extending to the front, this pro- 
truding end being squared to fit into the 
same place in the transmission as was 
formerly occupied by the front end of the 
old universal of the Ford construction. 
This stud shaft also extends to the rear. 
This end is squared and fits into the 
front end of the new universal joint. 
Both joints are suitably housed and 
packed in grease. 

This frame extension and new propel- 
ler shaft drive gives the dealer the fol- 
lowing take-off of Ford parts which he 
can use as replacements, rear springs, 
two “U” spring clips, two radius rods, 
propeller shaft and housing, front uni- 
versal joint, two spring perch posts and 
shackles and one splined coupling sleeve. 


Wheelbases and Body Lengias 


The reconstructed Ford chassis may 
be had in three wheelbases suitable for 
three standard body lengths as shown in 
the following table: 


Back of Rear Axle 
Space Standard 
ft Body 


Wheel- Frame Back o y List 
base Extension Seat Lengths Price 
120. 34 85 88 $250 
132 34 102 112 275 


144 34 114 136 300 
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Take-Off Parts 
Parts of the Ford truck removed and which may 
be used for replacement work by the dealer 


Rear View of the Hudson Slip-Drive and 
Frame on Ford Truck Chassis 

This view shows clearly the springs, roll 

channel frame construction, the rear Ford frame 

member forming the cross member; also the 

truck rear springs and their mountings. 


There is a liberal discount to jobbers 
which permits resale to dealers. 

For those not requiring the extra frame, 
the slip drive is supplied for $100. Where 
the Hudson Flexo slip drive only is used, 
special radius rods are fitted, the forward 
ends of which attach to the Ford frame 
at points on either side, opposite the cen- 
ter of the forward universal joint. 

Extra frame lengths and wheelbases 
are supplied for special purposes. 








The New G. B. & S. Truck and 
Tractor Engine 


HE recently announced truck 
and tractor engine, manufac- 
tured by the Golden, Belknap & 
Swartz Co., of Detroit, and 
known as Model “AA,” has four 

cylinders, 334 x 5. This new engine has 
been built to yield long service and is 
dependable, simple and accessible in con- 
struction. Positive lubrication and cool- 
ing, and the development of ample power 
at moderate speeds with the use of low 
grade fuel are other points which stand 
out prominently. Dynamometer tests 
show this engine to develop 27% hp., at 
950 r.p.m.; 3714, at 1250, and 42, at 1600. 
The cylinders of this engine are semi- 
steel; the upper and lower crankcase are 





of Lynite, with machining held to ex- 
ceedingly close limits. The crankshaft has 
three bearings—bronze backed, babbitt 
shell lined. The length of the crank- 
shaft bearings are, front, 3 in.; center, 
214 in., and rear, 3 in.; the valve port 
diameter is 1 11-16 in.; the valve lift 23-64 
in.; the crankshaft diameter is 2% in. 
Accessibility has not been neglected in 
the construction of this engine. The 
lower half of the crankcase is detach- 
able and can be removed without disturb- 
ing any working parts of the engine or 
disconnecting any pipes. The bearings 
can be readily reached for inspection or 
adjustment by this means. The removal 
of the plates enclosing the valves, gives 


accessibility for adjustment. An inspec- 
tion plug permits inspection of the Ben- 
dix drive, and the engine can be timed 
without the removal of any parts. The 
inspection plate on top of the bell-hous- 
ing affords access to the timing marks. 

This engine is designed for three-point 
suspension and all mountings and flanges 
are S. A. E. standard. Provision is made 
for attaching the carburetor to either 
side of the engine block, and also for 
the mounting of lighting and starting 
equipment and a governor. If a magneto 
is not used, the generator can be mount- 
ed where the magneto attaches. Pro- 
vision is made for installing a distribu- 
tor independent of the generator. 

A big feature of this engine is the use 
of cylinder blocks with the head integ- 
ral, and also the hot-spot ram’s horn 
manifold. The use of the latter gives 
better acceleration and eliminates “load- 
ing.” The engine can be throttled down 





Right and Left Sides of the New G. B. & S. Model AA Engine, Bore 3 3-4, Stroke 5 Inches 
All mountings are S. A. E. standard and the complete engine weighs 425 pounds. Upper and lower crankcase are both of Lynite, and the carburetor may be 


attached to either side of the engine as shown. 


Provision is also made for attaching a lighting and starting equipment and governor 
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to low speed and accelerated without 
the wasting of gas. This special mani- 
fold delivers gas varying not more than 
five degrees in temperature, which 
means complete vaporization and pre- 
vents fuel getting by the pistons into 
the crankcase and destroying the lubri- 
cating oil. The integral cylinder head 
feature of this engine is believed to give 
the greatest engine efficiency, in that 
there is no gasket to be damaged by in- 
experienced operators, or improper tight- 
ening of the cylinder head. Moreover, 
the use of the hot spot manifold reduces 
the need of a detachable cylinder head, 
in that the carbon does not form so 
readily. 

The combustion chamber in all the 
cylinders of this engine are exactly the 
same. They are machined to limits of 
002 in., making the compression the same. 

The use of the aluminum oil pan at- 
taching to the upper aluminum half of 
the crankcase is claimed to stop all oil 
leaks. 

The lubrication is by pressure feed 
with the crankshaft drilled. The breather 
pipe has a hinged cover with valve 
which releases compression from the 
crankcase and keeps the dirt and dust 
out. The oil gage is bayonet type, posi- 
tive in action and shows the height of 
the oil level, and indicates the consis- 
tency of the oil. When the oil becomes 
thin and unsafe, this gage discloses the 
fact. When the engine is to be used in 
tractor service an oil cooler is supplied. 
The oil is forced through this cooler, 
which has a 72 mesh wire screen filter 
by which the oil is strained of all its im- 
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The View Under- 
neath, Showing the 
Crankshaft, Fly- 
wheel and Upper 
Crankcase As- 
sembled. 

Oil feed pipes are 
shown herewith. The 
crankshaft is drilled 
and oil forced through 
to the bearings under 
fifteen pounds pressure 
per square inch. 


purities. This filter and cooler preserves 
the lubricating qualities of the oil. At 
the bottom of the crankcase is a filter 
pocket into which the residuum of oil is 
precipitated. This can be drawn off by 
the removal of a plug. 

The timing gears are helical cut. The 
pistons are 334 in. long, and have three 
rings each—the weight of the pistons 
complete with the wrist pin and rings, 
is 3 lb. 1 oz., and the weight of the 
connecting rod is 2 lb. 4 oz. The latter 
is 1014 in. center to center. The wrist 
pin bearing is 1% in. in diameter. The 
cooling is by either thermo-syphon or 
centrifugal pump. The engine dimen- 
sions over all are, width 2534 in., height 
31 in. and length 34 1-16 in. 








Olson Equipment for Ford Truck. 


The Olson Two-Ton Truck D 


The Swedish Crucible. Steel Co. of 
Detroit, Mich., well known manufacturer 
of the Olson heavy duty truck unit, has 
announced new equipment for the Ford 
truck—the Olson automatic spring ad- 
juster and the Olson frame extension 
with side springs and the shaft extension 
for allowing the placing of the rear 
axle near the back of the truck, when 
this frame extension is used. The for- 


The Olson Spring Ad- 
juster Which Replaces the 
Three Upper Leaves on 
the Ford Truck Spring, ea? 
Making It Ride Easy \ 





The Olson Frame Extension With Side Springs and Shaft Extension for Ford Trucks 


This outfit is made of five-inch channel pressed steel, securely fastened to the Ford frame, and 
permits the mounting of commercial bodies with loading space of twelve feet 
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mer, a simply constructed device, takes 
the place of the three upper leaves on 
the Ford truck spring and operates in 
such a way as to make the truck easy 
riding. The price of this device is $15. 

The frame and spring unit is unusually 
strong and consists of a 5-in. channel 
pressed steel frame with two heavy 52-in. 
truck springs mounted on the side, which 
practically doubles the hauling capacity 
frame and springs alone is $100, but to- 
gether with the drive-shaft extension, 
for making the wheelbase 142 in., the 
price is $150. The Ford rear spring is 
entirely removed in attaching. The frame 
length is 9 ft., width 32% in. and the 
frame extends back of the rear axle, 3 
ft. 1 in. The drive-shaft extension is 18 
in. long. The frame as supplied without 
the drive-shaft extension is 8 ft. long, 
321% in. wide and extends back of the 
rear axle 3 ft. 634 in.—the wheelbase is 
124 in. 





A complete 2-ton truck at $1095, 
which includes the Ford power-plant 
complete, together with the Olson in- 
ternal gear unit, is also to be marketed 
soon. The wheelbase of this truck is to 
be 142 in. and the frame 5 in. channel, 
hot riveted. Steel wheels are to be used 
of the Ford truck. The price of this 
in the rear with 32 x 3% in. dual solid 
tires. The springs are extra heavy, 52 
in. long, 214 in. wide with 14 leaves. The 


body space is 5 x 12 ft. 





Woburn Tannery Co., with office and 
salesroom at 9 Portland St., Boston, 
Mass., and factory at Woburn, Mass., an- 
nounces that it is now manufacturing a 
line of automobile accessories. 
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Graham Brothers Announce 
Trailer 


Graham Brothers, of Evansville, Ind., 
well known manufacturers of the Gra- 
ham line of truck units, has added a new 
product to its line in the shape of a 2- 
ton, four wheeled trailer. 

It is this company’s belief that the 2- 
ton size is adaptable to most any size 
truck without materially impairing its 
carrying capacity. The new trailer is 
already being produced in quantities, and 
it is planned to distribute them through 
motor car dealers and garages on a sub- 
stantial discount basis. 
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Champion Ignition to Make 
Speedometers 

FLINT, MICH., April 23.—The Cham- 
pion Ignition Co. has revived its plans 
for the manufacture of speedometers. 
These plans were abandoned during the 
war, but the company announces that it 
is now in a position to turn out about 
100 speedometers per day, and by the 
end of the present year expects to reach 
a daily production of about one thou- 
sand speedometers. The company has 
contracted to supply the Buick Motor 
Car Company with speedometer equip- 
ment. 
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The Graham Four-Wheel Trailer, Two-Ton Capacity 


Specifications are as follows: Hess 
axles, 2% x 13% in., solid drop forged 
carbon steel; axle collars and hub bases 
solid forged to the axle; Bock over- 
sized roller bearings, dustproofed pro- 
tected by felt washers and close-fitting 
collars; semi-elliptic steel springs, 2 in. 
wide, 42 in. long, strengthened by means 
of extra heavy hangers and fittings; 
Prudden heavy artillery truck type 
wheels, 32 x 3% in., best grade hickory; 
32 x 3)4-in. pressed-on type tires, stan- 
dard make; carrying capacity, 4000 Ib. 
dead weight; two sub-frames, fifth whee! 
mounted on front frame; rear frame se- 
curely anchored to body; frame material 
4-in., 514-Ilb. channel, all joints hot rivet- 
ed: loading space 118 in. long, 59 in. 
wide, side racks 22 in. high; the threc 
side sections and end sections are re- 
movable; finish, painted in rich Graham 
blue, striped in black. 





National Sales Co. of Louisiana, Inc., 
New Orleans, La., has been appointed fac- 
tory sales agent for the Inner Shoe Tire 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Marquette 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Sanitax Brush 
Co., Chicago, and the Woodworth Mfg. 
Co., Niagara Falls. This company also 
operates vulcanizing and battery de- 
partments. 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric Co., 
Meriden, Conn., announces that it is of- 
fering to any man who left the com- 
pany to enter the service the same posi- 
tion he held when he left, or one just as 
good. The company states also that 
men who have been in the service, 
whether former employees or not, will 
be given the preference in every in- 
stance when applying for a position with 
the company. 


Rex Machine Co., Chicago, IIl., an- 
nounces that it is now manufacturing 
and marketing the Rex line of automo- 
tive air equipment, including the Rex 
Valveless engine driven tire pump and 
the Rex Valveless service station air 
equipment. 
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Arcadia One-Ton Trailer 


The Arcadia Trailer Corporation, New. 
ark, New York State, has announced a 
new size trailer, for use with three. 
quarter- and one-ton trucks or Passenger 
cars. Its carrying capacity is 2000 Ib, 
with a body allowance of 400 lb. 





New Arcadia Trailer With Combination 
Farm Body 


The dimensions of the frame are as 
follows: Length, 9% ft.; width, 30% in., 
and channel depth, 3 in. 

The front axle is a drop-forged I- 
beam, with knuckle steer, 134 by 2% in, 
The rear axle is a drop-forging of square 
section, 15@ in. square. 

The springs are 2 by 40 in.. with eyes 
bushed. Four rebound clips are employ- 
ed on each spring. The wheelbase is 
69 in., and the tread 58 in. The wheels 
are of artillery type, square spoked, 
wood, 30 x 2, mounted on roller bear- 
ings. The wheels are equipped with 2-in. 
Swinehart solid rubber tires. Weight 
of the chassis is 900 Ib. 

These trailers are built with the com- 
bination farm body, which is shown in 
the photograph. This body can be used 
for carrying baled hay, fruit crates, 
boxes, barrels, or can be closed up, mak- 
ing a perfect crate for carrying live stock 
or other material that would be easier 
handled if confined within the limits of 
the crate. 





hauf semi-trailer. 
necessary to transport damaged transformers over’ the 
interurban lines and as a result, two or three days 
would elapse before delivery would be made to the 
Detroit repair shop. The new outfit effects a big saving 
in time, as a transformer can be delivered to Detroit 
from any of the sub-stations within a few hours. 


Semi-Trailer Moves Heavy 
Transformers Quickly 
That transformers may be removed from sub- 
stations and quickly brought to Detroit when 
repairs are necessary, the Detroit-Edison 
Company has purchased a fifteen-ton Frue- 


Before this was purchased, it” was 
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Clark Tructractor for Industrial Service 


NEW industrial tractor of inter- 
esting design has recently been 
placed on the market by the 
Clark Tructractor Company, 80 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 

cago, Illinois. 

As the name of the machine implies, 
it is designed for service as either a 
truck or tractor. It is a three-wheel ma- 
chine, with the two front wheels serving 
as drivers, and the single rear wheel for 
steering. lor truck work it is equipped 
with solid rubber tired drivers, 

The power plant is in the rear, driv- 
ing forward through a transmission to 
the front wheels. It is equipped with 
a standard body of 1% tons weight, or 
1 cubic yard, volume capacity. 

The standard equipment, in three 
styles, consists of a platform body, cargo 
body, and end-dump body, although the 
company announce they are prepared to 
furnish special bodies of any type or de- 
sign upon special order. The price of 
the Tructractor, with the standard body 
equipment, is $1135. 

The Tructractor is especially adapted 
as a commercial truck, and is being used 
to a great extent in factory yards by 
contractors, builders, in and about mines, 
foundries, steel mills, cement works, 
brick yards, coal yards, and in many 
places for moving freight cars. It is 
especially designed to be used in ma- 
chine shops, and because of its size, can 


be run very close to machine tools for 


loading and unloading material in the 
process of manufacture. 


It is especially 
adapted to being used on the charging floor 


of a steel converter, or in municipal gas 
plant ovens. It can be run through very 
narrow places and will make very sharp 
turns. In a factory, for example, in 
hauling parts from one department to 
another the truck may be manipulated 
so that the dump body may be run up 


The replacement of rubber-tired drive 
wheels by steel wide-rimmed traction 
wheels, does not apply alone to agricul- 
tural work. In places where soft ground 
or mud is encountered in commercial 
work the steel wheels are being used. 
This has been especially true with con- 





This Illustration Shows the Tructractor Equipped With Dump Body 


against the bin and the load dumped 
directly into the bin. In its use with the 
concrete mixer it does away with wheel- 
barrow men, and is used to dump sand 
and cement directly into the mixer. The 
makers state that this is the first com- 
mercial truck for the uses named that has 
been driven by gasoline power. 





The Power Plant is in the 
Rear, Driving Forward 
Through Transmission to the 
Front Wheels. 


Plan View of the 
Clark Tructractor 


tractors, who operate the Tructractor. 
The value of this feature is considerable, 
as it takes only 15 minutes to change the 
wheels. The rear rubber-tired wheel is 
not removed for either types of work. 


The Clark Tructractor weighs 2000 lb., 
is 42 in. wide overall, and 112 in. long. 
It has a capacity of 1% tons. The wheel- 
base is 72 in., and tread 35% in. 

The loading space is equally distrib- 
uted over the drive wheels, the engine, 
transmission and driver’s apartment be- 
ing carried ahead of the castored steer- 
ing wheel. This gives good traction 
and allows the use of flexible springs in 
front under the load. The springs, of 
the regular truck leaf type with seven 
leaves, support the frame after the un- 
derslung principle, at the front end 
through steel spring hangers, and at the 
rear end of the springs through shackle 
joints, pinned to steel hangers, the lat- 
ter at a point below and _ slightly in 
front the vertical steering column posi- 
tion. The rear end of the machine is 
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also spring mounted, being carried on a 
coiled spring in an oil cylinder. 

The frame of this machine is made of 
open hearth steel channel, having cross 
members on front and behind. Extend- 
ing back from the rear ends of the side 
member is the drawbar member contain- 
ing the ring to which various clevises 
may be attached for towing trailers or 
implements. This member, acting as a 
bumper as well as the upright bearing 





for the rear wheel swivel, protects the 
radiator, the latter being located back of 
the engine. The frame members and 
parts, such as brackets which attach to 
the frame, are hot riveted, making a 
very sturdy, rigid and compact construc- 
tion. 
Le Roi Model 26 Engine 


The engine is a Le Roi Model 26, 3% x 
4¥4, four-cylinder, vertical type, with an 
S. A. E. rating of 15.6 hp. The engine is 
located longitudinally in the frame, with 
the flywheel end forward. The power 
is transmitted through a multiple disk 
clutch and a Clark selective sliding gear 
transmission fitted with Hyatt roller 
bearings, and ball thrust bearings. The 
power is delivered to the drive wheels 
through an internal drive axle of stan- 
dard design. 

The Tructractor has two speeds for- 
ward and one reverse, the maximum 
road speed being 15 m.p.h. The engine 
is provided with a governor, but the 
speed of the engine may be throttled 
down. 
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The thermo-syphon system of cooling 
is employed, and the gasoline is fed to 
the carburetor by gravity. The welded 
fuel tank holds three gallons, which 
amount of fuel is within the fire regula- 
tions covering factories, or five gallons 
allowable within buildings. Officials of 
the company state that this machine will 
work 8 hours on three gallons of gaso- 
line. From the transmission the power 
is delivered to the drive wheels through 


The Internal-Drive 
Axle on the Clark 
Tructractor 
The cast steel tractor 
drive wheels are of 
twenty-eight inch 

diameter. 
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an internal drive axle of standard de. 
sign. 

The cast steel tractor drive wheels 
are 28 in. diam., while the cast stee} 
truck wheels, of the drop type, are equip- 


ped with solid rubber tires, the front 
drive wheel tires being 28 in. x 3% in 


One feature of the Clark Tructractor js 
that except for the engine cylinders 
there are no cast iron parts in the en- 
tire tractor. 

The seat is carried above the engine, 
and is integral with the top hood sheet. 
The vertical steering column and the 
gear shift lever are directly in front of 
the driver. A band brake, which acts 
on the main drive shaft, is operated by 
a foot pedal on the driver’s right. 

The steering gear is the worm and 
sector type, connection being made to 
the rear wheel from the ball arm by a 
pivotally mounted drag link. The trac- 
tor is capable of turning in a circle 12 ft. 
in diameter. 
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Transportation Company Offers 
Through and Local Service 


Express service at freight rates is what 
is promised the people of Indiana by the 
newly incorporated International Trans- 
portation Company, of Indianapolis, one 
of the lines of which will pass through 
Lafayette and will begin operation in 
three weeks. Lines have been establish- 
ed leading out of Indianapolis to Chi- 
cago, to Fort Wayne to Toledo, and to 
Dayton, Ohio. Each of these lines will 
have at first several routes, the one giv- 
ing the most business to the company to 
be finally selected as the permanent one. 
Between Indianapolis and Chicago there 
will be three routes, one by way of 
Lafayette and one by way of Monon and 
Frankfort, and the third by way of 
Logansport. The permanent route will 
be selected after the lines have been in 
operation long enough for the company 
to determine by the volume of business 
which is rendering the greatest service 





to the people and is the most profitable 
to the company. 

The directors of the new company are 
Roy W. Anderson, formerly of Lafayette, 
and for two years the national represen- 
tative of the Indiana Truck Corporation, 
manufacturers of Indiana motor trucks; 
Edward L. Smith, of Monon, and Curtis 
E. Traweek. The company, which has 
its headquarters in the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank Building, in Indianapolis, is 
incorporated for $500,000. 

Two kinds of service will be offered 
by the company, through and local. The 
through freights will be carried in five- 
ton trucks, with five-ton trailers. They 
will make no stops, except those that 
are necessary between the terminal 
cities; and the local freight will be car- 
ried by two-ton trucks which will stop 
at towns and farmhouses on the way and 
pick up whatever freight the merchants 
and farmers have for transportation to 
other towns and individuals on the route. 
Both services will be rapid, and it is ex- 


pected that the through service trucks 
will make the trip between Indianapolis 
and Chicago in one day. This service 
is as rapid as the present express service, 
and the rates will be the same as the 
regular freight rates now charged by the 
railroads. 

In order to facilitate the business of 
the company along the routes, the com- 
pany will have its own telephone lines 
with a regular despatcher, to whom the 
truck drivers will report from the dif- 
ferent towns through which they pass 
for instruction, and to report any acci- 
dents or delays on the route. 





Abbott-Downing Co., Concord, Ha 
for scores of years leading coach ntl 
of New England, has discontinued its 
work on horse-drawn vehicles and will 
devote its entire business to the manu- 
facture of the Concord trucks. The Con- 
cord truck was first placed on the market 
in 1916, and this business will be de- 
veloped by the company. 
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Protect Your Truck With- 





Tires 


N these massive Giant Cord 

Tires you can carry heavy, 
fragile loads, at express truck 
speed, with maximum protection 
to load and truck. For intercity 
passenger and fast truckin3, 
service between distant points, 


they make the ideal Truck Tire 


equipment. 


There are many classes of serv- 
ice, each demanding, tires of 
different types. Truck opera- 
tion on pneumatic equipment 
presents unlimited possibilities 
of development. 


Firestone makes a tire suited 
for every road, load and condi- 
tion of service. 


Half the Truck 


Tonnage of Amer- 
ica is Carried on 
Firestone Tires 


FIRESTONE TIRE& RUBBER CO. 


FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Government Collection of Recon- 
struction Information Offered 
to the Business World 


By CHARLES H. CHASE 
Of the Reconstruction Research Division of the Council of National Defense 


HE United States Council of 
National Defense is now placing 
at the command of the business 
world the information contain- 
ed in the voluminous collection 

of data brought together, classified, in- 
dexed, and partly digested by its Recon- 
struction Research Division. It also of- 
fers the services of this Division in the 
procurement of such further special in- 
formation as may be desired and which 
may aid in the reorganization of indus- 
try and the resumption of trade, or which 
may in any other manner promote 
progress in the Reconstruction. 

Just what the information here offered 
consists of may be indicated best by 
reference to some of its sources and by 
mention of a few subjects under which 
the material is sub-classified: 

Official information—The Division has 
undertaken to chart all the Federal off- 
cial bodies that have a point of contact 
with demobilization or reconstruction, 
and to possess first-hand, up-to-date in- 
formation as to accomplishments and 
plans of each such body or bureau. Fur- 
thermore, through its “field service,” 
branching out into 184,000 state, county 
and community organizations, including 
some 16,000 women’s units, the Division 
is enabled to maintain direct contact 
with every sort of state and local recon- 
struction activity in the land. A digest 
is kept of state reconstruction news. 

Foreign reconstruction—The Division 
has access to every important report of 
foreign reconstruction activity proposed 
or accomplished, that reaches this coun- 
try. It also has access to the best in- 
formation there is on foreign, commer- 
cial, industrial and financial conditions 
and prospects. A digest is kept of for- 
eign reconstruction news. 

Domestic business background—The 
Division has official contact with all the 
war administration boards, bureaus and 
investigation commissions, as well as 
with the FE .deral Departments them- 
selves. Thus it has access to a great 
deal of statistical and other unpublish- 
ed information, ranging all the way from 
domestic price data and production esti- 
mates, wage data, labor supply reports, 
and the reported results of experiments 
in methods of handling labor problems, 
to notes on foreign production, the for- 
eign labor and emigration situation, for- 
eign market conditions and finance. The 
Division has advices as to which indus- 
tries and which sections of our country 
are picking up and making their recon- 
struction readjustments the more promis- 
ingly. Of course such a range of infor- 
mation, covering physical resources and 
available goods, the money and credit 
outlook, relative prices and price tenden- 


cies, foreign prospects and the trend of 
actual business development as _ repre- 
sented by reports of current projects and 
undertakings throughout the United 
States—such a survey must tend to yield 
more reliable impressions as to what the 
future may be expected to bring than 
can be derived from the more restricted 
basis of judgment of the average bus- 
iness group. 

Public opinion and general informa- 
tion—-The Division has its own clipping 
bureau, supplemented by the service of 
the chief commercial clipping bureaus. 
Thus it is enabled to sift practically 
everything in public print that has a 
bearing upon any phase of reconstruc- 
tion. All this material is classified, in- 
dexed and made ready for reference. The 
industrial or financial organization or 
trade paper that chooses to tap this re- 
source will no doubt find unexpected 
stores of information. 

In thus proposing to extend its ser- 
vices, the Council opens to the business 
public probably the largest and most 
complete assembly of up-to-the-minute 
reconstruction information that is in 
existence. Through the fact that the 
Council of National Defense itself con- 
sists of six secretaries of administra- 
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tive departments of the Government, ang 
by virtue of the further fact that for 
more than two years the Council has 
been engaged in the closest cO-operation 
with national, state and local agencies of 
private, as well as public bodies, the Re. 
construction Research Division has been 
from its inception possessed of jp. 
valuable contacts in all directions, 


The material and staff now placed at 
the service of business was originally in- 
tended primarily for governmental use, 
and they will, of course, continue to 
function as the governmental clearing 
house of reconstruction information. The 
beginning of the Council’s researches jn- 
to reconstruction and readjustment mat- 
ters in this and foreign countries fol- 
lowed upon a memorandum addressed to 
the six cabinet members forming the 
Council, by Grosvenor B. Clarkson, its 
Director, on May 6, 1918. The President 
of the United States received a copy of 
this memorandum and_ shortly after- 
wards authorized the Council to begin 
its studies. 


Director Clarkson immediately began 
the organization of a staff of experts, in- 
cluding O. M. W. Sprague, professor of 
finance and banking, at Harvard, and 
Herbert N. Shenton, of Columbia. Out 
of this staff work grew the Reconstruc- 
tion Research Division, which was or- 
ganized on February 3, 1919, with Mr. 
Shenton as its chief. 


Inquiries may be made by written com- 
munication, by telephone, or by personal 
representative. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to the Reconstruction Research 
Division, Council of National Defense, 
18th and D Streets, N. W., Washington. 
D. C.; telephone, Main 5780. 
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A Truck and Trailer Outfit That Works Seven Days in the Week 


This four-ton capacity trailer is operated by the National Ice Cream Comeany, of San Francisco. It 
is used in connection with a Packard three and a half ton truck and hauls ice cream from San Francisco 
down the San Mateo Valley as far as Palo Alto, which is located near the head of the Bay; then jour- 
neying on through Mayfield, the trailer and truck deliver ice cream to all the small towns on the eastern 
side of the Bay, returning by way of Oakland. This is a sixty-mile trip, and the truck and trailer make 
it with a capacity load every day in the week, not excluding Sunday. The trailer body is unique in 


design, having six different compartments, three opening out on each side. 


These compartments hold 


large freezers of ice cream. There are also compartments accessible from the top of the body which carry 


ice and salt to keep the cream in shape while in transit. 


By using the trailer, the National Ice Cream 


Company has been able to cover the same territory with one truck and trailer, and with one operator, 
as was previously covered by two trucks and two operators, and it can be easily seen what an enormous 
saving has been made by adding the trailer equipment. This trailer is equipped with brakes, which 


are operated by the driver by means of two jerk lines, one to set the brakes and the other to release them. 
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HE steering gear is the only part of a motor 
truck constantly in use in which human 
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Strength is concerned. 


No matter how perfect me- 
chanically the truck may be 
in every other respect, if the 
steering gear is hard to oper- 
ate, neither driver nor truck can 
do justice to the work they 
havetodo. On the other hand, 
a steering gear that is easy to 
operate conserves the driver’s 
strength and increases the ef- 
ficiency of both driver and 
truck. 


The man who drives a Ross- 
steered truck knows by experi- 
ence that the enormous bearing 
surfaces in Ross Steering Gears, 
together with Ross quality in 


Write for catalog and any special 
information desired. 


Ross GEAR & Too. Co. 
- 760 Heath Street 
Lafayette, Indiana 


materials and workmanship, 
guarantee easy operation, as 
well as safety and reliability. 


Ross Steering Gears mean an 
easier day’s work for the 
driver, and at the same time a 
bigger return to his employer 
in greater service from both 
the man and the truck he 
drives. 


As a result, Ross Steering 
Gears are now used as stand- 
ard equipment by 115 different 
manufacturers, representing 
considerably over half the 
motor truck industry of the 
entire United States. 





































The Steeri ing Gears that Pr edominate on Motor Tr ucks 
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Mr. Farmer is in Great Need of 
Your Motor Truck 


By WILLIAM DARWIN FELLOWS 


R. FARMER often hears from 
his commission man in tne 
city that his last load of per- 
ishables arrived in bad shape, 
and must stand a_ reduction 

from returns. The speed of the motor 
truck will do away with this delay and 
spoilage. Also freedom from breakages 
and theft will be less. 

I don’t believe a farmer ever shipped 
his stuff by railroad, but that he felt it 
would have to be handled by many men, 
and possibly go wrong en route. Rail- 
roads employ quite a number of men, 
and some are very careless. In these 
after-war days the railroads cannot take 
proper care of the transportation turned 
in to them. The situation is worse than 
it ever was as relates to safety, prompt- 
ness and so forth. 

Sell Mr. Farmer a good truck and let 
him act as his own railroad. Like other 
good things he has had to do with in 
the past, he will commence to like it, and 
then you can’t take it away from him. 
The farmer is slow, of course, to enter- 
tain anything brand new. Still he has 
entertained things brand new before and 
will do it over again. 


The Kind of Body He Wants 

A dealer told me the other day that 
in regards to body designs, he sells six 
stake bodies to one of the other sort. 
Thinks me, he didn’t figure so acutely 
on the farmer trade. He sells trucks 
mostly to city concerns. He can’t seem 
to get the notion out of his craw that 
everybody wants a stake body. There 
are some other things of which the 
dealers will have to disabuse themselves 
before we can hope to get the farmer 
trade. However, if we sell a farmer a 
good stake body he can put on his side 
boards any time. 


Educating the Farmer to the Truck 

The citizens of the state of Michigan 
voted for better roads recently. They 
proclaimed themselves heartily in favor 
of truck transportation. The greatest 
number of these citizens didn’t own au- 
tomobiles or trucks. They believe, 
though, that good roads will iower the 
cost of living. Even if the railroad 
should build a ten-track road between 
two cities, it would be futile in solving 
the transportation problem between 
towns through which the railroad did not 
operate. Motor truck transportation, 
then, is the one logical solution of the 
problem. 

Last fall, apples rotted under the trees. 
Highway transports were too busy haul- 
ing war freight to pay attention. Sup- 
posing the farmer had owned his own 
truck, what then? This not only applies 


to apples, but to every other farm product. 

If the manufacturer can effect a sav- 
ing of from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. 
by the truck system of transportation, 
He will 


where does the farmer get off? 





own his own truck; he will have no 
overhead to account for; he will have no 
long string of expensive operators to pay 
off every Saturday; he will have no great 
dividends to earn for his stockholders. 
He must show a profit for himself only. 
Can he do it? Yes. 

The farmer is the keenest individual | 
know of to wish to make greater profit. 
He is never satisfied. Is he, then, a fertile 
fellow to work on? Never mind the 
answer. The great trouble is to get the 
farmer started. Get a truck on to his 
next neighbor’s farm then. Watch him 
perk to it. He may not perk, this year; 
he will next season. He and that own- 
er will have it out between them. Then 
the scales will commence to fall from his 
blinks. He must be educated to the 
truck, of course. This is one of the finest 
ways in the world to do it, that is, to let 
his neighbor do it. But before that hap- 
pens we will have to educate his neigh- 
bor to the truck. 

There is a dealer in my home town 
who owns an old truck for his own use. 
He has loaned it many times to his far- 
mer neighbors. I’ve known him to loan 
it to a farmer for several days at a time. 
It has resulted in seven sales of trucks 
by the dealer, so far, and that was his 
object in loaning it. He gave them a bite 
of the meal and they weren't satisfied 
until they ate it, from soup to nuts. 

The dealer said to me, last summer, 
that one of his farmers came to the store 
after he had used the truck a few 
and said, “Why, man, that there 
saved me a whole lot.” 

Today, that farmer has a truck of his 
own. Nowadays, in place of putting his 
stuffs into a box car to get there any 


days 
thing 
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eld time and in any old shape, he loads 
them into his motor truck, carts them 
to the city and sells them fresh and gets 
better prices. 

Others saw what he was doing and 
weren’t content till they, too, had a truck, 

Our country is in a bad way, true, 
relative to transportation facilities. Prob. 
ably the situation is blacker than ever jt 
was before. So far as the railroads go, 
it is. The day of the motor truck js 
breaking wide open and sunny. The east- 
ern sun shines‘as it never shone before. 
Get after this new trade. It’s there to 
be had and the farmer has the money, 


To Study Traffic Conditions 

Traffic has attained such proportions 
in Newark, N. J., that the present regu- 
lations are proving inadequate. At a 
meeting held recently, and at which prac- 
tically every civic organization, includ- 
ing the Motor Truck Club of New Jer- 
sey and county engineers were present, 
a temporary organization was effected 
and Major Frederick A. Reimer, county 
engineer of Essex county, was appoint- 
ed temporary chairman, and Alfred Way, 
Jr., of the Motor Truck Club of New 
Jersey, secretary. At a later meeting 
these were elected permanent officials. 

A committee of five has been appoint- 
ed to make a comprehensive study of 
traffic conditions in the various cities, 
and it is understood that the best fea- 
tures of these will be incorporated in- 
sofar as they are applicable to condi- 
tions in New Jersey. 





Metal Products ‘Seles Co., 979 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit, will act as direct 
factory representative for the Globe Ma- 
chine & Stamping Co., Cleveland; Stan- 
dard Foundry Co., Buffalo; Springfield 
Malleable Iron Co., Springfield, Ohio; 
Enterprising Mfg. Co., Akron; Maynard 
Electric Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee; 
Barnett Drop Forge Co., E. Hampton, 
Mass. 








GEL 





Use Truck for Transporting Tractors and Farm Implements, Also Demonstrators 


St. John and Titus, Fordson agents for the territory of Centralia, Tenino, and Olympia, Washington, 
utilize a two-ton Packard truck for transporting tractors and farm implements out to the farms, also 


for transporting demonstrators to various points in these counties. 


deliver a tractor fifty miles. 


Occasionally this company has to 


As the truck is equipped with pneumatics and can travel from twenty 


to twenty-five miles an hour, the tractor can be delivered to the owner and the owner taught to 


operate it and the salesman can get back the same day. 


The company also finds the truck very 


useful in transporting supplies from the Centralia warehouse to the Tenino and Olympia garages. 
Occasionally oil and Ford parts in carload lots are distributed by the use of this truck 
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SIVYER CASTINGS 


The Sivyer Service of providing 
Electric Steel Castings has for its 
objects the decrease of machining 
costs and the increase of wearing- 
quality and life. Both are attained 
by methodswhichresult from long 
experience and begin with the 
design of the casting itself. When 
we find that a casting we are 
asked to furnish is ofa design not 
consistent with good foundry 
practice, we study its function in 
the completed unit and offer the 
necessary suggestions to make it 
a really practicable casting job 
without affecting in any 
way its function and 
efficiency. 





































Secondly, Sivyer Service 
analyzes the functions of 
the casting and specifies 

the proper composition 
steel for the job; long ex- 
perience with carbon and 
alloy steels has enabled usto 
reduce costs and increase 
quality remarkably for many 
different industries. 


Thirdly, Sivyer Service makes a 
careful study of the pattern and 
molding problems involved, for 
improper gating and insufficient 
risers are often the greatest wast- 
ers of machining labor and metal. 


Fourthly, Sivyer Service analyzes 
carefully the proper annealing 
methods to be used and controls | 
their proper application through | 
unfailingly efficient equipment 


HE punctilious care exercised at every 


and men. In short, the Sivyer M . 1 a 
Strvise supers every ah stage in the production of Sivyer Castings 
necessary to secure unusually an e e 

unfailingly good castings of elec- goes even to the minor phases of pouring. The 
tric steel. It never relies on one 


factor alone, relies very littl ; 1 

onthe natural re wom - sect opening of each mold is kept carefully covered 
steel from occlude gases and on e * e e P 
ite commonly secogaleed merit im to the last minute. It is the final precaution 


— Bangs ag : also 
epends but little on the inherent , : ba ; " 1 
ae de eee in preventing sand-spots in the castings, which 
furnace process. From casting- | 

design to sand-blasting andtum- | 
bling, the fundamental superiority | 
of Sivyer Steel is due to its men | 
and metal. Their value is best | 
proved by the fact that, although | 





so often raise materially the costs of machin- 
ing. The painstaking thoroughness here exem- 
plified is one of the many factors which have 


the production of steel castings is 
generally looked upon as a local 


santa Giveetmelaidniiond. | won for Sivyer Castings their national market 





SIVYER 4G STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Trucks Successful in Jersey Peach Orchards 


HAT the use of trucks can be 

shown to be profitable for short 

hauls, and when used only a 

short season each year, is illus- 

trated in the case of peach grow- 
ers in Southern New Jersey. 

In and around Hammonton, N. J., there 
are large acreages devoted to the rais- 
ing of peaches. Practically all of the 
crop is shipped to the New York market. 
During the season a special fast freight 
service is provided by the railroads so 
that peaches can be loaded into cars up 
to 5 P. M. and reach the New York 
market very early the next morning. 

As the growers aim for quality first, 
the fruit is very carefully handled and 
packed, and is shipped in “carriers,” or 
boxes. 

For carting the peaches from the or- 
chard to the packing houses a one-horse 
wagon with the body mounted on spiral 
springs is often used. But light weight 
trucks equipped with small express 
bodies are becoming more and more 
popular for this work. 

For hauling from the packing houses 
to the freight station, trucks of 34-, 1-, 
11%4- and 2-ton capacity are used. The 
haul is a short one, averaging only two 


or three miles. But trucks are consider- 
ed a necessity for this work. The ship- 
ping season is truly a rush season, and 
to take care of all the work with horses 
requires keeping several teams all the 
year round. By the use of tractors and 
trucks the larger growers are able to do 
the work with only one team. 

Trucks handle the shipments to the 
station much quicker than horses and 
the saving in labor is an important item, 
as it is difficult to get enough labor for 
all of the work of picking and packing in 
a section devoted so extensively to the 
same crop. 

An incidental advantage of the use 
of trucks is that one more trip can be 
made at the end of the day than is pos- 
sible with horses. This allows the grower 
to keep packing until later in the day, 
and still have the peaches at the sta- 
tion before closing time. Peaches ripen 
very quickly, and often they cannot be 
held even for a day without the pos- 
sibility of spoiling, or at least being un- 
fit to be graded as very best quality. 

Pneumatic tires are popular on trucks 
and are becoming more so as their ad- 
vantages for this work are found out. 
They allow the trucks to be run at 


dt 


higher speeds without damage to the 
fruit, and furnish much better traction 
when the trucks are used in soft ground, 
The soil in this section is sandy and 
consequently gives very poor traction to 
a loaded truck. 

There are several growers who ship 
one to two car loads of peaches every 
day during the heavy shipping season, 
Naturally, they are particularly interest- 
ed in the reliability of trucks they use, 
Compared with the total value of crop 
the cost of operation is comparatively a 
small item. Dealer service on trucks is 
a pre-requisite to sales. In case of 
trouble a service man is required not 
“after while,” but “now.” 

On the large orchards trucks are some- 
times used to haul water in barrels for 
spray outfits. The larger spray ma- 
chines are pulled by tractors, and some 
little time can be saved by taking the 
water to the more distant parts of the 
orchard and not running the tractor and 
sprayer to the barn. Spraying must be 
done just at the right time, and in case 
of bad weather there may be hardly 
time enough to complete the work. 
Everything possible must be done to 
save time. 








Diamond T’s Worked for the 
Gobs 


Anyone who has passed through the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
north of Chicago in a railroad train rea- 
lizes that in an immense reservation such 
as that, efficient transportation is a mat- 
ter of the utmost importance. Moving 
both men and materials was accomplish- 
ed during the war period by means of a 
large fleet of motor trucks, these vehi- 
cles giving the same wonderful service 
there that they gave in other localities 
during the war. A fleet of thirty Dia- 
mond T motor trucks were in use 
throughout the war period, carrying ma- 















A Fleet of Thirty Trucks Carried Coal, Ashes and Supplies Needed at the Reservation 





One of the Diamond T’s Equipped With Bus Body for Carrying Passengers 






















terial, coal, ashes, timber and all manner 
of supplies, and some were used in trans- 
porting the men around the reservation 
on various work. Four of the chassis 
were fitted with ’bus bodies for this 
work. 

Some of the trucks were used for 
handling air planes, and at the time of 
the Chicago Motor Truck Show part of 
the Diamond T fleet was called into 
requisition to haul the aeroplane ex- 
hibit to the Armory, where it was shown, 
trailers being used in connection with 
this work so that the entire exhibit was 
hauled at one time. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, announces that its Major blow- 
out patch is now delivered to jobbers 
marked with the trade name “Major.” 
This company has been manufacturing 
this accessory for the past five years. 
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ow many truck dealers could 
write a letter like this ? 


“7 still have on hand the original stock of Atterbury repair 
parts ordered when I took the agency two years ago. 





“7 call that some record.” 


The Atterbury dealer who 
wrote the above (name on 
request) merely proves that 
there is a high net profit in hand- 





ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Haven't had a single call for a repair part, in spite of the 
fact that I have dozens of Atterburys running on the streets. 


ling a really high-grade truck. 


If you are interested in net 
profits—write us for information 
about the Atterbury Dealership. 
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Systematization Spells Success for Trucking Firm 


Personal Supervision Over All Details of the Business, Enlistment of the Driver’s Co-operation 
in Obtaining Orders for Shipments and Careful Attention to Operating Costs Are Some 
of the Methods by Which the Phillips’ Specials Daily Motor Service Has 
Built up a Successful Trucking Business 


ERE are the things which have 

brought success, in less than a 

year, to Frederick Phillips, en- 

gaged in long distance hauling, 

under the name of Phillips’ Spe- 
cials Daily Motor Service, of Philadel- 
phia and New York: 


(a) Close personal attention to 
“the rules of the business.” 

(b) Keeping in touch with useful 
sources of information regarding im- 
pending freight shipments. 

(c) Unrelaxing vigilance over all 
details of the work. 

(d) Personality. 


Wherever the Phillips Specials, the con- 
spicuously clean, champagne-colored, 
patent-top vans with their blue and gold 
lettering appear, one may be sure that 
profitable business transactions are under 
way. The fleet of trucks consists of ten 
5-ton Pierce-Arrow trucks—five of the 
van type and five stake body type. 

Before entering the hauling business, 
Mr. Phillips was an importer of Guernsey 
cattle, and early began to learn about 
different modes of transportation. He 
became used to being on the ground him- 
self in making deals, and went to the 
Isle of Guernsey to do his own buying. 

Personal supervision is carried by Mr. 
Phillips to the extent of his being on a 
truck every time a New York trip is 
made, which means daily. Usually from 
three to four trucks go together. The 
operators, most of whom were soldiers, 
are pleased with this arrangement and 
each takes a personal pride in doing his 
work in an expert way, at a time, too, 
when great difficulty is being had gen- 
erally with drivers. All -his men are 
Philadelphians. 

Phillips Specials service has its main 
office on the fifth floor of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank building, a stone’s 
throw from the city’s most important 
wholesale district. The building at 421 
Chestnut street, is not far from the 
Camden ferry, and quickly accessible 
from surface and subway cars. Occupy- 
ing a strategical position, too, is the con- 
cern’s new garage and repair station, at 
1718 Wood Street, a thoroughfare but 
three blocks from the important artery 
North Broad Street, the heart of the mo- 
tor car section. Wood Street itself is 
little traveled, and there is no congestion, 
thus allowing unimpeded ingress and 
egress to and from the garage, which is 
on a site 85 by 45 ft., with a 15 ft. space 
to ceiling. The interior has no posts. 

The Phillips New York receiving and 
delivering station is a roomy building, 
two stories high, at 366-368 West Broad- 
way, corner of Watts Street. It is in 
the center of the wholesale and manufac- 


By K. HERRICK 


turing district and, as Mr. Phillips says, 
“Can be reached by everything but air- 
planes.” 

Associated with Mr. Phillips in the 
management of the Philadelphia office 
is C. B. Clair, formerly in charge of em- 
bargoes for the Clyde Steamship Com- 
pany. In New York, John McGreevy at- 
tends to the office details and the obtain- 
ing of return-loads. 








How Phillips Puts It Over 


He keeps informed on impending freight 
movements. 

He makes a practice of watching the 
markets. 

His operators solicit custom on each de- 
livery. 

He arranges to transport raw materials 
and bring them back again as finished 
products, thereby getting trade “going 
and coming.” 

He keeps in close contact with export 
brokers. 

He uses expert soldier-drivers and lets 
them eat all they want and run an 
expense bill. 

He has three shifts for his drivers on 
each truck. 

He has advantageous methods of buy- 
ing oil and gasoline and eliminates 
any possibility of a second theft in the 
case of fuel. 

He buys his cars outright, written off so 
much per month and making each car 
pay for itself in a year. 

Every truck is drained of oil nightly, 
then freshly lubricated and the used 
oil reclaimed. 

The governor on each car is sealed after 
being set. 

Every night he accompanies a unit of 
his fleet on the road. 








The firm has a large trade in hauling 
to foreign ship-sides. Recently 30,000 
lb. of merchandise for export to Switzer- 
land was moved on three trucks. Huge 
cargoes of skins and leather for export 
often are taken to Stapleton, and fre- 
quently such loads as liquorice mass are 
shipped. A big business also is done in 
inbound merchandise from steamships. 
Department store merchandise, combina- 
tion loads, steel products, mechanical 
stokers and machine parts are all in the 
day’s business. Work for public serv- 
ice corporations in New Jersey is on the 
schedule, and frequently fine skins are 
carried to Brooklyn, and finished articles 
taken back to Philadelphia. The object 
is, if possible, to get the goods “going 
and coming,” and if it is managed right, 
this usually can be accomplished. 


An important point is to have each 
driver either solicit orders outright when. 
ever making deliveries, or make inquir. 
ies which may lead to future orders for 
transportation. Another is to make a 
business, through a variety of sources, 
of knowing accurately when and in what 
direction freight of different kinds is to 
be moved. Keeping in touch with ex- 
port brokers is still another method. 

Adherence to these principles has 
brought in much trade for the Phillips 
Specials. 

While the daily service is from Phil- 
adelphia to New York and return, trips 
are made on order to Newark, Boston, 
Northern New Jersey and to New Eng- 
land. The transferring of products from 
the factory to the customer’s place of 
business, without drayage cost at either 
end, is a specialty. 

For the New York service, the trucks 
leave the garage at Philadelphia at 7 
P. M. The governors are set for the 
speed desired and stay locked in tran- 
sit, as they are sealed before the start. 
Except in emergency there is only one 
man to the car. In the case of the vans, 
he is protected by a storm-proof Pull- 
man cab with a patent door-fastening. 
Mr. Phillips aided greatly in designing 
the non-leakable top, which is produced 
by a Philadelphia concern. There is one 
lieutenant among the Phillips drivers re- 
cruited from  soldier-experts, and he 
spends part of his time working on the 
engines, at which job he is very adept. 

The drivers work in three shifts. The 
day man in Philadelphia meets the in- 
coming truck at the garage and receiv- 
ing station, and unloads, or delivers, the 
incoming load, while the man just off the 
road from New York goes home to 
sleep. After delivery of the incoming 
load and pick-ups for the load to go to 
New York on the next trip, the day 
man prepares to go home as soon as he 
has gone over the engine to see that all 
is right. By that time the night driver 
who is to take the new load to New 
York has shown up. The day man then 
goes home and the night man drives 
the car to New York and goes to bed. 
The New York day man unloads, or de- 
livers, goes over the engine again and 
then drives the car to Philadelphia, the 
shifts being repeated indefinitely. 

“I encourage the drivers to eat all 
they want, without stint,” says Mr. Phil- 
lips. “Driving promotes appetite, and 
it is good policy to let the boys have 
what they wish to eat. The drivers have 
a fund and an expense account. The 
average pay for each of the ten drivers 
is $35 a week, and they are allowed $25 
a week expenses for the round trip. We 
now have some men from Camp Meade, 
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Responsible truck makers have 
adopted Clark Equipment as 
standard for their trucks. 


Clark Axles and Wheels mean 
satisfaction to truck maker, 
truck dealer and truck owner. 


Clark Equipment is found only on good motor trucks 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN - MICHIGAN 





Informative literature mailed upon request 


CLARK 


Rear Axles: sao seed loaned Differentials 
For Motor Ti 


EQUIPMENT 
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and every one is an expert driver and 
has a knowledge of motor mechanics. I 
believe in going on one car myself every 
night, and the drivers never know which 
one it is going to be till I climb aboard. 
That the boys drive pretty well is 
shown by the fact that none of our cars 
has been delayed for any time on the 
road and not one of them thus far has 
been repaired outside of the Pierce-Ar- 
row shops. Often five of our cars leave 
each terminal; the one here and the one 
in New York simultaneously.” 


Provision Against Accidents 


Skould any accident happen on the 

road, it would find the Phillips Specials 
well prepared. Each car on a long dis- 
tance run carries a block-and-fall, 250 
ft. of one-inch rope, two towing chains 
capable of sustaining a pull of 20 tons, 
and a complete set of tools and jacks. 
Each van has an effective electric light- 
ing system. 

In the matter of lubrication and gaso- 
line, Mr. Phillips has unusual facilities. 
First of all, through Mr. Clair, who is 
conversant with the oil business, the 
concern keeps in close touch with the 
market. Economies are practiced through 
various novel methods. For instance, 
every incoming car is thoroughly drain- 
ed of lubricating oil, which is saved and 
re-strained. This permits each car to 
run every trip with clear oil. The drain- 
ing is done while the driver is looking 
over the engine, or caring for other parts 
of the machine, so that no time is lost 
in the operation. In each car the screens 
are cleaned with a gallon of kerosene, 
which has proved to be an advantage and 
an economy in the long run. 

Grease under the present plan goes in 
with general garage expenses. 


As for gasoline, this concern has 
another fortunate arrangement. In 
Metuchen, N. J., along the route of the 


fleet, lives a farmer who sells gasoline 
on the side, and disposes of such a quan- 
tity of it that he has found it profitable 
at a selling price of only 25 cents, Every 
night when the cars leave the Phillips 
garage they are fed enough to carry 
them to Metuchen. Here they park at 
the farmer’s while he fills them up to 
the top for the remainder of the run to 
New York. The driver signs the double 
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slip—for the outgoing trip, this time— 
which indicates the date, truck number 
and quantity of gas sold. On the re- 
turn trip a similar stop is made and the 
bottom section of the double slip like- 
wise is signed. It is returned by the 
driver to the office, signed for two 
“fills.” 

A practice is made of watching market 
conditions, not only with regard to mer- 
chandise to be transported, but also as 
bearing on supplies to be used by the 
firm. 


One good point of this method of buy- 
ing gasoline is, that should there ever 
be a dishonest driver, he could not “get 
away” with more than one gasoline theft, 
as exceedingly close “tab” is kept on 
drivers and sales by this farmer, in case 
of just such an emergency. He never 
fails to note who takes the gasoline and 
the number of the truck for which it is 
intended. The elimination of the pos- 
sibility of continued theft of gasoline on 
the part of drivers just now is impor- 
tant in Philadelphia, where the ruin of 
more than one inter-city trucking con- 
cern within the last twelve months has 
been attributed to just such robberies on 
the part of unscrupulous operators, 
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coupled with the 
tires. 


Full Loads the Most Profitable 


The firm makes a point of going after 
“straight,” or full loads. The usual 
charge is $1 a 100 lb., and 20 cents a cy, 
ft. on especially bulky parcels, although 
there may be a higher tariff, according 
to the nature of the goods to be carried, 
It is roughly estimated that it costs the 
concern about $85 to make a Philadel- 
phia-New York return trip. 

Garage expense, office expenditures at 
both terminals and wages of employees 
are divided into so many trips a week. 
As a basis there are usually twelve trips 
a week for six cars. It is estimated 
that overhead per day, for each car, is 
close to $20. 

“T bought my trucks outright,” said 
Mr. Phillips, in speaking of operating 
costs. “I arranged so that each truck 
pays for itself, too, in a year.” 

Mr. Phillips charges himself with the 
value of the car and writes off a certain 
amount each month on each car, which, 
in its entirety, costs $7000. The chassis 
alone costs $5500. The body and elec- 
tric lighting system add about $1000. 
Each car is guaranteed to run 250,000 


systematic theft of 





“PHILLIPS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNEE 


DESTINATION 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 
Received, subject to the classifications and tariffs in affect on the date hereof, the shipment described below: 


SHIPPING RECEIPT 
(To be signed and returned to shipper.) 





SPECIALS” 


NEW ENGLAND 


SHIPPER 


SHIPPING POINT 





DATE No.PKGS.| ARTICLES AND MARKS WEIGHT 


A TOTA 
RATE FREIGHT aovances | WAR TAX | ouneatin ene 
| 














| 
| 





























(Following not to be signed until carbon paper has been removed from sheets below. Four to set.) 
Which the “Phillips Specials” agrees to carry upon the terms and conditions print 
ed on the back hereof, to which the shipper agrees and as evidence thereof apll 
and signs this receipt. 








Shipper 





For Phillips Specials 








Shipping Receipt of the Phillips Specials Quadruplicate Form System 


It is signed by either the receiving clerk or the chauffeur. 


(Original 834 x 153¢ inches) 





N°? 1001 


Chauffeur 
TRUCK 





MANIFEST 


PHILLIPS SPECIALS 
MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


Helper 


FROM 


Date 


TO 








SHIPPER 





CONSIGNEE No. of Articles and 


Weight 








Total 
Collect | 


Revenue Advances War Tax Total 
Prepaid 
























} 

















| 
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Phillips Specials Manifest Sheet 




















| 


This form is used in duplicate, a “yellow copy going to the office and the white original going forward with the driver, 


accompanying the freight bill. 





(Original is 14 x 81% inches) 
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To make delivery quick and 
sure the Post Office Department 
is advocating the general use of 
motor truckson rural mail routes. 











OTrit FISK RUBBER CO 1919 


NINTERRUPTED MOTOR SERVICE speeds up 
action in business and has also an important and direct rela- 
tion to individual and community interest. 


Fisk CorD TRuCK TIRES quicken service and economize cost 
when a truck is needed for long hauls and quick runs. 





THEY REDUCE BILLS for repairs and fuel—protect mechanical 
parts from road shock and make for much greater speed. These 
are items which turn loss to profit. 


A Heavity LoaDED TRucCK on a slippery highway, without 
real traction tires, is a menace to the public, to itself and to its 
cargo. More than any other vehicle it should be shod for safety. 
The Fisk Cord Pneumatic is one of the few tires which meet the 
safety requirements. 


FISK TRUCK TIRES 
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miles. The first thing a fleet unit has to 
do, then, is to earn its $575 a month, the 
amount Mr. Phillips elects to write off 
on each car. If it earns its $20 a day, it 
pays for itself. 

From 50 to 55 gal. of lubricating oil 
are used on a run, at 38 cents a gallon. 
For the round trip about 40 gal. of gaso- 
line at 25 cents a gallon is used. 

Repairs for the first year of business 
have been very slight—about $300 up to 
the present time. A few bushings, grease 
cups and other small parts have been re- 
newed, and that is about all. 

The fleet units are insured for their 
full value against fire, theft and damage 
by collision, or upset, and $5000 addi- 
tional insurance is taken out on each 
cargo. Full coverage is arranged for. 
The additional insurance, on the marine 
plan, is put on each night when the 
manifest sheet is made out, this being 
a considerable advantage, despite its 
cost. 

With regard to office forms employed, 
the original of the manifest, which is in 
duplicate—a yellow and a white copy, the 
former being for the office, goes for- 
ward to New York, for instance, with 
the driver, accompanying the freight 
bill. Each manifest is numbered, and 
contains spaces to be filled in, for the 
chauffeur’s name, his helper, if he has 
one; the truck’s number, point of ship- 
ment, destination, names of shipper and 
consignee; number of packages, articles 
and marks, weight, rate, revenue, ad- 
vances, war tax, and whether collect or 
pre-paid, with, of course, the date stamp- 
ed thereon. 

The driver who makes the deliveries 
has with him the bills and delivery re- 
ceipts. Sometimes he may have two or 
three manifest sheets to the load. When 
he takes the manifest back to the office, 
he also takes with it the money he has 


received and delivers it, with the de- 
livery receipt, to the cashier. Each 
night every truck, of course, has its 


shipments manifested and it is at this 
time that the additional insurance that is 
mentioned is placed upon the merchan- 
dise. 

Pads of the shipping receipt forms, in 
quadruplicate, with carbon sheets be- 
tween the leaves, are supplied to ship- 
pers, who fill them out when they are 
delivered, or picked up. Either the re- 
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Five-Ton Pierce-Arrow Van, of the Phillips Specials Daily Motor Service, 
of Philadelphia and New York 


The car has a patent, non-leakable top, champagne-colored, with lettering in blue and gold 


ceiving clerk, or the chauffeur, signs the 
top form and the three other sheets are 
returned to the firm’s office. 

The top sheet serves as the shipping 
receipt, the second as the freight bill, 
the third as the delivery receipt and the 
fourth and yellow sheet as the cashier’s 
memo. The rate is inserted and the ex- 
tensions made—that is, the transporta- 
tion charges plus the war tax. The ship- 
per indicates on the paper whether the 
shipment is to be collected or prepaid. 
Terms and conditions are printed on the 
back of the top sheet, or shipping re- 
ceipt. 

Where the value exceeds 50 cents a 
pound, if the shipper so desires, Phillips 
Specials service will take care of the 
extra insurance. The shipper may 
write in “Insure for’ whatever amount 
he desires and the firm follows out his 
wishes, charging for the value in ex- 
cess of 50 cents a pound. It is noted 
that extensions are made only on the 
freight bill and the cashier’s mem- 
orandum. The latter is retained in the 
Philadelphia office until paid. 

As regards the delivery receipt, after 
delivery of merchandise and the sign- 
ing of the sheet by the consignee, it is 
returned to the Philadelphia office, or 
the New York office, according to the 


destination of the goods, and there filed 
alphabetically. 

To those who have credit with the 
firm comes a statement every ten days, 
until the account is settled. This is a 
small slip, and contains spaces for en- 
tries under the caption: “For Motor 
Transportation in accordance with bills 
rendered.” 

Bookkeeping with this firm is reduced 
to lowest terms, being simplified as far 
as practicable. One book is used, where- 
in are recorded all firm transactions. 
One side is for receipts, the other for 
disbursements, Entries, of course, are 
made daily. Deposit slips are in dupli- 
cate, one of each being kept in the 
Philadelphia office. 

In the cash book are entered the bills 
as paid, showing date, name of person 
paying bill, date of shipment and amount 
of bill. 

An unusual procedure, showing close 
attention to details, is carried out by this 
firm, in sending at stated periods to all 
sales managers on the book, a private 
mailing card, 5 x 3 in., convenient for 
filing in a card index for future reference. 
This card calls attention to the “Phil- 
lips Specials,” gives telephone number, 
etc. It is a dignified but constant re- 
minder. 








Traction Company Files Com- 
plaint Against Trucking 
Company 


The Elgin and Chicago Traction Co., 
Aurora, filed a complaint with the Illinois 
Board of Public Utilities, against the 
Western Trucking Co., alleging that it 
operates a motor truck service for han- 
dling express and freight between Chi- 
cago, Aurora and intermediate points, 
without authority from the commission. 
The trucking concern operates three 
trucks and has built up a business that 
is cutting deeply into the revenues of 
the electric traction line. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
Orders Firms to Cease Un- 
fair Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission ordered 
Robert C. Loock, trading under name 
Baltimore Hub-Wheel & Manufacturing 
Company, and the Holland-Baden-Ram- 
sey Company, both automobile accessor- 
ies jobbers of Baltimore, to cease and 
desist from “embarrassing, harassing, 
hampering or obstructing competitors,” 
by inducing accessory manufacturers to 
refuse to recognize such competitors as 
jobbers entitled to buy from the manu- 
facturers at jobbers’ prices or terms. 


New York Licenses to be 
Made at Prisons 


License plates that are being used 
for commercial cars, both for dealers 
and users, are to be produced by prison 
labor, a bill having been passed by the 
State Legislature to that effect. Equip- 
ment for manufacturing the plates is to 
be installed at the Sing Sing and Auburn 
prisons, and it is said that the state will 
effect a considerable saving, as the con- 
sumption of plates was approximately 
500,000 last year. It is understood that 
New Jersey, which utilizes convict labor 
to produce its automobile license plates, 
has found the plan very economical. 
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the Use of Decarbonized 
Steel in the Making of 
Hoover Steel Balls 


carbon. 


HOFFMAN PROCESS 


obvious. 


shown in Photograph No. 3. 


clearly apparent. 


and No. 4. 


balls with decarbonized surfaces to escape inspection. 


guarantee uniformity in steel ball construction. 





reach to hold firmly to the established standard. 


Hoffman Process 





world with rights to use the Hoffman Process. 


too, will appreciate their superiority. 


Hoover Steel Ball Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Hoover Laboratories Prevent 


Decarbonization of steel simply means the burning out of the 


It is possible for decarbonization to materially reduce the carbon 
contents throughout the entire section, but for discussion 
detrimental effects can be confined to surface decarbonization for 
the reason that long before interior decarbonization takes place 
the surface is so decidedly affected that the condition is very 


its 


Photograph No. 1 shows a highly magnified section of wire or bar 
from which the ball is made. Its surface (upper portion) is decar- 
bonized. That condition, as it appears in a complete section, is 


By comparing Photographs No. 1 and No. 2 the difference be- 
tween a decarbonized surface and one of no decarbonization is 


The two conditions, as they appear in complete sections of 
wire or bar, are illustrated by comparing Photographs No. 3 


Decarbonization produces steel balls with soft or semi-hard sur- 
faces. In spite of the most exacting visual inspection, as rigidly 
maintained in the Hoover plant, it would be quite possible for 


Such a possibility shows the great importance of the work of the 
complete Hoover laboratories. They guard Hoover quality—they 


Such laboratories are not to be found in another ball manufactory 
in this country—further evidence of the extremes to which we 


By the Hoffman Process it is possible (automatically) to produce 
steel balls of the very highest finish and closest accuracy. Care- 
lessness and natural inaccuracy of human operators is eliminated. 
The Hoover Steel Ball Company is one of three ball makers in the 


Sum up the many reasons in favor of Hoover Steel Balls and you, 
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Government Survey of Motor Truck 
Routes Reveals Some 
Interesting Data 


AULING farm produce to mar- 
ket in motor trucks represents 
one means of the successful so- 
lution of the “short haul,” re- 
ports the Bureau of Markets of 

the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
a recent publication, “Motor Transporta- 
tion for Rural Districts.”"* The failure 
of railroads to keep pace with the expan- 
sion of the short-haul business; the de- 
velopment of the producing areas ad- 
joining the larger cities in porportion to 
the production demands made of them 
and the upbuilding of the motor-truck 
manufacturing activities, as well as the 
recent war emergency crisis, have pop- 
ularized this method of moving farm 
produce to market. 


Makes Survey to Ascertain Facts 


The Bureau of Markets conducted an 
extensive survey of 60 rural motor routes 
to ascertain the defective practices, and 
as far as possible to suggest improve- 
ments which would stabilize the indus- 
try. The bureau found that rural freight 
is hauled by the farmer who owns a 
truck and handles his personal market- 
ing as well as that of his neighbor by 
motor; by the local truck operators who 
haul farm produce as a business; by the 
local automobile or “truck agencies that 
operate transportation trucks as a side- 
line; by the city transfer company which 
also engages in rural hauling, and by the 
larger corporation which operates a fleet 
of trucks over a wide range of territory. 
Naturally with such a diversity in the 
hauling agencies, there is a similar wide 
range in their methods of doing business. 

Pioneers have made mistakes which 
should teach valuable lessons for their 
successors. For example, too many am- 
bitious motor men buy their trucks first 
and then make a study of local condi- 
tions, and the prospects for the develop- 
ment of a profitable and permanent 
hauling business in their communities. 
They neglect to inventory such critical 
conditions as the volume of farm pro- 
ducts produced along the contemplated 
routes, the volume of miscellaneous haul- 
ing supplementary to regular loads; the 
competition of other carriers and the 
character of the highways over which 
the trucks must run. A motor truck 
route established in a sparsely settled or 
non-productive region is foredoomed to 
failure, advise the experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. At least a po- 
tential supply of commodities must be 
available for hauling if there is to be 
sufficient business to make the route a 
paying one. A region devoted to the 
production of a few staple crops which 
move to market during a comparatively 
brief season will not provide business 

*A bulletin recently issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Mar- 


kets, ‘Motor Transportation for Rural Dis- 
tricts,” will aid the prospective operator. 


It will be sent free on request. 


for a permanent route. For successful 
operation a reasonably dependable ton- 
nage is essential throughout the year. 


Kinds of Products Affect Costs 


Regions devoted to truck farming or 
dairying provide rich fields for motor 
truck operation. However, consideration 
should be given to the nature of the pro- 
ducts to be hauled, as low-priced, bulky 
staples may not stand the transportation 
charges necessary to maintain a route. 
For illustration, it is unlikely that hay 
can be transported by motor truck for 
long distances except under unusual con- 
ditions with respect to price. Perish- 
ables may stand the motor truck tariff 
if the transportation service to market is 
speedier than the customary means of 
transportation. Such commodities as 
cream, milk and eggs which are high in 
price as compared to bulk, may bear a 
reasonably high transportation charge if 
more satisfactory facilities are offered. 


Study Prospects Before Starting Route 


The back haul, or return trip, which 


often is made without a load, consti- 
tutes an extravagant practice which 
truckmen should strive to avoid. Atten- 


tion should be concentrated on the prob- 
lem of arranging for freight so that there 
will be a profitable load on all trucks 
whenever they are operated. 

Keen competition is another factor in 
motor truck service. Some operators 
have found it possible to compete suc- 
cessfully with rail service and yet to 
charge rates rather higher than were 
charged by the customary carriers. Such 
conditions, however, are only possible 
where the service is developed on a most 
extensive scale. Freight and express 
schedules in some districts have been un- 
satisfactory to shippers recently, and by 
offering a more prompt and_ speedy 
service, truck owners have developed a 
very satisfactory business that ordinarily 
would be handled by rail. 

Good roads are a prerequisite to suc- 
cessful motor truck operation. Very 
few operators appreciate the increased 
expense which results from travel over 
poor roads. The unfortunate operator 
who tries to maintain his services over 
highways which are virtually impassable 
and unsatisfactory, has found that his 
daily operation costs far exceed the aver- 
age normal expenses and seriously af- 
fect his profits. 


Depreciation and Operating Costs 


The man who plans to operate a mo- 
tor truck should have a good working 
knowledge, not only of his engine, but of 
the entire machinery in general. The 
wages paid drivers vary in different sec- 
tions, and for trucks of different sizes, 
ranging from $2.75 to $7.50 a day. 

Data collected by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets show that the annual cost of over- 
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hauling and repairing the trucks ranges 
from $100 to $900 a year. Those truck 
operators who make it a point to keep 
their machines in a constant state of re. 
pair have relatively small charges { 
meet for annual overhauling. On the 
other hand, those who operate their 
trucks as long as possible with no reg- 
ular repairs often pay a very heavy 
overhauling charge at the end of the year, 


Rates for Hauling 


In some sections there are as many 
different systems of computing rates and 
charges for hauling as there are motor 
trucks,. each owner having an original 
way of figuring his transportation toll, 
There are several factors which should 
be considered in the establishment of 
rates in any district. The value and the 
fragility of the load bear a direct rela- 
tionship to the rate that should be 
charged. Very valuable or fragile loads in- 
volve the greater risk on the part of the 
carrier, and the tariff for the carriage 
of such goods should be sufficiently 
high to offset the risk involved. The 
length of the haul naturally is another 
prime consideration. Road conditions 
directly affect operating costs, and hence 
must also be considered in establishing 
rates. The perishability and bulk of the 
load must be taken into consideration. 
Where complete delivery is made from 
the door of the shipper to the door of 
the consignee, and service is rendered 
which is not duplicated by the railroad, 
this additional service must be consider- 
ed in fixing the rate. Practically no 
rates have been established on the basis 
of cost plus a reasonable profit. A satis- 
factory rate must be one which is low 
enough to attract business and_ high 
enough to offer a reasonable profit to the 
operator. Where conditions do not per- 
mit establishing such a rate, care should 
be exercised in starting a route. 

Farm-to-farm collection of freight is 
practiced on short rural routes where 
comparatively few stops are ordinarily 
made. Such collection is costly, both 
in time and gasoline, and hence necessi- 
tates higher rates. The cross-roads col- 
lection system is popular also, the ship- 
pers centralizing their produce at cer- 
tain points where it can be loaded on 
the trucks. The central assembling 
method where the shippers concentrate 
their freight at one point or where a 
lighter, auxiliary truck collects and de- 
livers it, is worthy of trial, as it possesses 
many interesting features. The delivery of 
the goods at their destinations may be 
handled very satisfactorily in a similar 
manner. 

The small-scale truck line usually col- 
lects the charges when the freight is 
accepted, while the more elaborate sys- 
tems which haul regularly for different 
patrons submit weekly or monthly bills. 
It is essential that each truck operator, 
no matter how simple his system, should 
keep a record of his expenses. The 
Bureau of Markets, in an investigation 
of over 60 rural motor routes, ascertain- 
ed that many operators who kept no ac- 
counts thought they were making a 
profit, when, as a matter of fact, they 
were gradually exhausting their original 
investment for current expenses. 
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Don’t Blame. the Truck 
. Equip with Sewell Wheels 


ene meal 











The Proven Advantages of 
Sewell Cushion Wheels Stand Out Prominently 
in the Motor Truck World 


They afford the maximum earning power to motor trucks at 
the lowest operating expense. 


The soft rubber cushions used in the construction of 


SEWELL CUSHION WHEELS give the resiliency and 


protection necessary. 











Among our thousands of satisfied customers are many of the 
largest nationally known business institutions in America. 


SEWELL CUSHION WHEELS are built and guaranteed 
to last for years. 


Over 26,000 SEW ELL CUSHION WHEELS now inservice. 





SEWELL CUSHION WHEELS, 
can be applied without expense to 


% the manufacturer or dealer. 


A folder explaining the construction 
of Sewell wheels will be mailed 
on request. 
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Specially Equipped Trailers Successfully Handle the 
Distribution of Bread 


Detroit Concern Delivers 43,000 Loaves of Bread a Day to 141 Stores With Four 


ROMPT and systematic service 
between the jobber or the ware- 
house and the store is an import- 
ant consideration in the grocery 
business, where it is necessary at 
all times to be able to supply a custo- 
mer’s wants if trade is to be held. Per- 
haps nowhere else does this detail of 
merchandising come in for more careful 
consideration than with the so-called 
“chain” stores that in recent times have 
attained such prominence in all the large 
cities, and are constantly extending their 
scope of activities. Here experts are 
employed to handle the transportation 
problems, which are of just as much con- 
sequence as quantity buying at a low 
figure in keeping the business going. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
with chain stores in Detroit and Cincin- 
nati, furnishes an interesting example 
of transportation methods in the handl- 
ing of baked goods. The company op- 
erates 141 stores in Detroit, and although 
it conducts a general grocery business, 
there are two separate and distinct di- 
visions, the general warehouses being in 
one part of the city, while the bakery is 
in another, some miles distant, and op- 
erating separately as regards manage- 
- ment and means of delivery. 

In baked goods the Kroger company 
confines itself almost exclusively to 
bread. In a single day as high as 43,000 
loaves are delivered to the 141 stores, an 
average of 300 loaves to the store. The 
farthest point reached is a trifle over 
five miles from the bakery, but inasmuch 
as the stores are widely scattered the 
mileage is considerably increased. At 
least two round trips are made daily 


Trailers and a Pair of Tractors 


on each route, and the mileage on each 
aggregates 23 to 25 miles for five days 
in the week. 


Trucks Haul Special Trailer Bodies 

The city is divided into five major dis- 
tricts, radiating from the centrally lo- 
cated bakery, and a run to the electric 
interurban station, which is generally 
utilized as a filler for the truck that hap- 
pens to have the shorter of the outlying 
runs. Three trucks are employed—two 
Mack tractors with special trailer bod- 
ies, and a Packard with stake body, the 
latter having been recently installed to 
do away with the night work that for- 
merly was necessary. 

Until recently all shipments from the 
bakery were made on trays placed in the 
enclosed body trailers shown herewith. 
The system was ingenious, because it 
permitted the use of four to six trailers 
with a pair of tractors, not in trains but 
singly. Each trailer is fitted at the for- 
ward end with jacks, as shown in the 
illustration. Upon arrival at the bakery 
of the tractor and trailer the jacks were 
brought into play as a support for the 
front end of the trailer, while the trac- 
tor, released, picked up a full trailer and 
was on its way again in less time than 
the performance could be described in 
detail. While the tractor was out with 
a fresh consignment the empty trailer 
was being refilled at the bakery in readi- 
ness for another trip. Leaving an empty 
trailer and coupling on to a full one oc- 
cupied less than five minutes, and the 
loss of time was thereby reduced to a 
minimum at the bakery. 


But the system had its disadvantages, 
Everything was placed on trays, and at 
the point of distribution handling baked 
goods in this manner proved slow, and 
consequently, expensive. In some in- 
stances it was a case of unloading twen- 
ty trays, emptying and replacing them, 
which took too long, because bread must 
be laid down at a given time to supply 
customers. 


Boxes Are Better Than Trays for 
Handling Bread 


Finally the tray method was abandon- 
ed in favor of boxes, and this plan is 
being employed with great success. Af- 
ter being wrapped by machines, the 
bread is packed in boxes, each of which 
is capable of holding eight or nine tray 
loads. Thirty to forty-five of these 
boxes make up a load, the daily average 
for each machine being 13,000 loaves. 
Fifteen minutes generally proves sufh- 
cient for loading at the bakery, while 
two to three minutes is enough at a 
store, the boxes merely being dumped 
and empties picked up, where possible. 
The trailers are still employed regular- 
ly, and they possess certain advantages, 
because if anything goes wrong with a 
tractor it is merely -a matter of hiring 
another and going ahead with deliveries 
while repairs are being made. In justice 
to the trucks it must be said that such 
contingencies are so infrequent as to cut 
no appreciable figure, but there still re- 
mains the possibility. 

Monday and Friday are the heavy 
days of the week. Bread delivered in 
the morning is baked the night before 
As there are no Sunday deliveries, it is 





Part of the Tractor and Trailer Outfit Utilized by the Kroger Grocery and Baking Company of Detroit, Michigan 
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The truck or tractor you sell may embody the 
finest possible construction, but if the engine does 
not perform satisfactorily the selling resistance in- 
curred is tremendous. 

Prominent manufacturers are using Buda Engines 
because these engines are absolutely reliable. 

What Buda did abroad—‘“‘the best record made 
by any engine in France’—Buda has done and is 
doing at home. 

‘‘Budaism”’ means performance—plus. 


Insist on Buda in the truck you sell. 


Our book, ‘‘ Superior Engine Service,” will interest you. 
If you are not a Buda owner 
send 10c for postage 


The Buda Company 


Harvey [Sbica#], Illinois 
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necessary to double up on the schedule 
Monday, deliveries being made morning 
and afternoon. The same is true on 
Friday, when Saturday’s demands must 
be prepared for. It is not uncommon for 
a truck to cover 65 miles on these days, 
a performance that would be out of the 
question with horse-drawn equipment. 
On one of these days the net tonnage 
of bread carried by the three trucks was 
respectively 18,600 Ib., 22,650 Ib. and 23,- 
000 Ib. This was exclusive of the boxes, 
which run from 30 to 45 to the truck 
load, and weigh 25 lb. apiece. 

Drivers report with their machines at 
6.30 A. M., and usually finish about 4.30 
in the afternoon, there being no restric- 
tions as to hours, so that a man who 
sees fit to hurry his deliveries benefits 
thereby. One day’s schedule at the bak- 
ery is typical. The truck in question 
arrived at 7 in the morning, left at 7.15, 
returned at 12.15 and was on its way at 
1, left the plant again at 3.30, and reach- 
ed the garage at 6 o'clock, having cov- 
ered 65 miles. The running time was 
longer than usual this day, but other- 
wise the performance was representa- 
tive. 


Satisfied Drivers the Concern’s Biggest Asset 


No deliveries are made Saturday, the 
drivers devoting themselves to covering 
their routes and gathering up the boxes 
they were unable to bring in during the 
week. As a rule they finish shortly 
after noon. 

“With a schedule like this, and good 
wages, we are able to get an exceptional 
class of drivers,” says Superintendent 
Hermann, of the bakery department. 
“We find it much better to adhere to this 
policy, because in our business prompt- 
ness means a corresponding saving. The 
bread must be laid down just as quickly 
as possible. As showing the spirit of 
co-operation displayed by our drivers, 
it is interesting to note that occasionally 
the drivers are held up in their departure 
because they get back so quickly that 
the ovens and the wrapping machines 
can not keep up with them. But this is 
the exception rather than the rule. I 
cite it merely as an illustration of the 
possibilities if you have good feeling all 
around, and as showing the advantages 
of the truck over a horse-drawn ontfit.” 





Westinghouse New Annual Catalogue. 
—The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a 
complete catalogue in which all of its 
electrical supplies are listed. 

It is made up of 1264 pages of descrip- 
tion pertaining to the products of the 
company, and contains a complete cross 
index, and index to style numbers, and a 
table of “approximate cost multipliers,” 
which enables one to figure the approxi- 
mate cost of all supplies listed. 

This book contains a vast amount of 
information of a technical nature. Prac- 
tical suggestions for the use of many 
kinds of apparatus for the transmission 
and utilization of electric power are 
given. 

It is planned to issue this catalog an- 
nually. 
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Motor Truck Operating Costs 
Should be Given More 
Consideration 


By C. E. STONE* 


HE one basic factor in any trans- 
portation scheme is absolute 
known costs. Without them 
none can succeed. The rail- 
roads have them—why not the 

motor truck operator? 

So carefully kept are the figures of the 
various transportation lines that any 
physical or social change immediately 
becomes apparent and is given considera- 
tion. For instance, when women start- 
ed wearing tight skirts some months ago 
the fact became instantly known to the 
operating heads of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad—the style delayed their train 
stops exactly sixteen seconds. 

If I were asked for one single sug- 
gestion tending toward the universal well- 
being of the trucking industry I would 
say study and adopt, insofar as possible, 
railroad practice. The roads are awake 
to the imperative importance of absvo- 
lutely knowing costs. They also know 
the value of inspection and upkeep. 

Ignorance of, or indifference to, the 
well being of motor trucks is responsi- 
ble for the downfall of many who enter 
the trucking business. 

In railroad practices, an express pas- 
senger locomotive is inspected at the 
end of every eighty miles, a freight lo- 
comotive every 150 or 200 miles. As 
many as five inspectors work on a loco- 
motive at one time. Each is responsi- 
ble for certain groups or parts. 

Under these conditions passenger lo- 
comotives run 127,000 miles without 
going to the shop for overhauling, freight 
locomotives, 100,000 miles. 

Just as the transportation lines have 
set down “round-house” care as of para- 
mount importance, so should motor 
truck operators give the same subject 
even more attention, for their machines 
are traveling over all conditions of road 
surface, multiplying many times the ne- 
cessity of inspection work, and as a 
rule these vehicles are not operated by 
as highly trained and skilled hands. 

The average truckman’s quotation for 
service is rarely based upon known facts 
and figures. The practice of slashing 
rates or following those of the other fel- 
low represents as great an evil in the 
development of motor transportation as 
anything the motor truck dealer or his 
salesman was guilty of in the past. 

The responsibility for the prevailing 
ignorance, as to costs and charges, can- 
not be laid to the truck operator alone. 
The motor truck manufacturer has, in a 
very large measure, contributed to this. 
For years his literature and_ so-called 
sales arguments have been replete with 
misstatements and fragmentary facts. 
Tables of operating costs were distribut- 


* Extracts from an address made by C. E. 
Stone, transportation engineer, I. C. Wilson 
Co., Detroit, before Transportation Club. 








ed, which seemed to prove conclusively 
to the prospective buyer that, in com- 
parison, many of our recent war indus. 
tries are but pikers in the return of jp. 
flated revenues. 

The professional haulage man is nat. 
urally desirous of studying cost figures 
and analyzing such factors as influence 
the various items. I am giving here the 
average cost figures of six 3'4-ton stake- 
body Wilson trucks, taken from the cost 
records of one of our owners in Detroit. 

You will notice that “Cost of doing 
business” is eliminated. I have done this 
advisedly, for this item is an unknown 
quantity. Under its heading come acci- 
dents, general expense, bad accounts, ad- 
vertising, etc. To meet these this owner 
charges up $1 a day per truck, which he 
finds about meets the requirements, 
However, he has a general sinking fund 
of 10 per cent. of the daily gross receipts 
of each truck which takes care of this 








matter. Here are the operation costs on 
a 3'%-ton stake truck: 
Investment: 

UN Sa ret gs Strercio  eeae $3,800.00 
PPS chs cetacean keene 350.00 
. $4,150.00 

Less tires ($74.25 each, 7,000 mile 
SBUGTAMIGC) 6 ock kd des eee cece 445.50 
$3,704.50 


Costs are based on 300 working days in the 
year. 
Yearly fixed charges: 
Interest on $3,704.50 at 6 per cent.$ 222.27 
Insurance—$5.75 per hundred 31.13 
Collision—full coverage $152 ($50 


CRC TIIIO), vo 65 tcc een wcroaeais 102.00 
Liability (truckman) ............ 135.00 
License—15c per hp. ............ 4.86 
Weight 15c per 100 Ilb., chassis 

7000 lb., body 1800 equals 8800 13.20 
GAM ORGS 5.52innc cee cic ibies Leseeie ns 1.00 
Tax 3 per cent. on 70 per cent. of aid 

SEIGO CROOOY:  iecedsasensenena 87.15 
Garage rent per month $15 ..... 180.00 
Driver $5 per day (300 days).... 1,500.00 


—_—_———— 


per yr. $2,276.61 


300 days at $2.276.61 per day cost... $7.58 
Operating costs: 
Fuel at 24c per gal. 6 mile per y 
TS SO Serre rs ty re .04 per mile 
Lubricants at 60c. gal., 150 ’ 
TAOS “POC HOAE. | os ociccc e's 004 per mile 


Tires 7000 miles set $445.50. .064 per mile 
Depreciation earned $3704.50 - 
on 100,000 miles ........ 937 


per mile 
.145 per mile 
Overhauling—$300 per year..........-- $1.00 








60 miles per day,at .145 .........ceee 8.70 
TStRl GENT CORU. Psks ce cccapeidicws $17.28 
Per ton Wile COSE 6. io) sks ctvsscses 28! 





Pamphlets for Foremen.—The United 
States Training Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D..C., has 
in preparation a series of monographs 
dealing with the special problems which 
the foreman in an industrial plant 1s 
called upon to solve. These pamphlets, 


the U. S. Training Service states, will 
endeavor to set forth in concise and yet 
sufficiently detailed form, the approved 
practices for foremen in the performance 
of their various duties. 
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Om- 
lus- 
in- 
lat: 
a HE S K F INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED, announce 
i the institution of a scientific organization for the 
- study of anti-friction devices with the intention 
- —of setting on foot a thorough and scientific study of 7 
wn friction and the application of more improved anti- ; 
r friction bearings; 
ner —of offering to American manufacturers in every line, a 
br bearing engineering service designed to investigate any 
“a manufacturer’s bearing difficulties and offer advice as to 
© bearings exactly adapted to his specific needs; and 
—of endeavoring through the bearing knowledge developed 

in this manner and through its scientific investigations to 

me be of assistance to the entire bearing industry in the 
00 improvement, not only of design, but also of methods of 
00 application. 


With the conviction that American manu- _ take the investigation of the frictional difficulties 
he facturers will welcome assistance of a scientific and losses involved in the transmission of power. 





nature in the solution of frictional difficulties, 
the S K F INDUSTRIES has established a 
service, entirely scientific in its intention, 
entirely divorced from the sale of any specific 
type, for the study of bearings in relation to 


It will also set on foot immediate studies of the 
design and application of all the types of bear- 
ings now in use, making working tests and 
experimental tests where necessary. 


On the practical side, the bearing service will 


" manufacturing. place at the disposal of manufacturers, a staff 

20 Heretofore, such assistance and advice have been of engineers who will go into the plants of any 

00 rendered solely by bearing manufacturers as manufacturer, investigate his specific bearing 

15 individuals. It is hoped, through concentration difficulties and offer advice as to the type, 

00 in one unified research, to organize the investi- design and application best calculated to remedy 

00 gation of frictional problems and the giving of such difficulties. 

61 advice thereon in a more thorough manner, It is hoped further, through : 

L : Piyiy sts) gh the data gathered 

” overcoming the past limitations. in this plant service to manufacturers, coupled 
The new bearing service will be both scientific with the findings of the research studies, to 

le and immediately practical. On the scientific establish resources of knowledge that will be 

le side, centering in its engineering laboratories, of assistance to the entire bearing industry in 

le which will be completely staffed and equipped the improvement both of design and manner of 

™ for research of a difficult nature, it will under- application. 

le The S K F INDUSTRIES is peculiarly fitted to undertake this long- 

; needed service to American manufacturers, inasmuch as it represents a 

Z pooling of experience of two manufacturers whose past activities in the 

8 application, one of the deep-groove type of bearing, the other of the self- 

8 aligning type, have brought them into almost daily touch with every type 


of bearing. Combined with these is the experience of a company whose 
engineers’ energies have been devoted solely to the manufacture of balls, 
a phase of the industry no less important than the completely assembled 
j bearing itself. 

; To those who know of the S K F Ball Bearing Company, the Hess-Bright 
5 Manufacturing Company and the Atlas Ball Company, this massing of 
experience and engineering abilities, further to be re-enforced by the study 
of bearings from the research side, will mean advice with the impartiality 
of scientific effort and resources of practical knowledge not to be equalled 
by any other one organization, 

American manufacturers are invited to avail themselves of this bearing 
service at any time. 
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Motor Trucks Engage in Nine Thousand Dollar 


Hauling Contract 


Concrete Sewer Pipes for Wichita, Kansas, Hauled by Truck to New Pipe Line. 


Efficiency Kinks 


Employed That Save Time in Loading 


LONG the bank of the Little Ar- 
kansas River, in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, the Massey Construction Co., 
of Chicago, is making concrete 
pipe sections for the sewage sys- 

tem of the town. These giant sections 
must be transported to the section of the 
city where the new line is being laid 
and a fleet of three 2-ton Denby trucks 
is doing the hauling under contract. 

The Salt City Motor Car Co., formerly 
agent for the Denby truck in Hutchin- 
son, is doing the hauling for the city. 
Last September the city began work on 
the new sewer line and the truck com- 
pany was asked to offer a price on the 
hauling work. After figuring on the ton- 
nage, the length of the haul and the 
probable amount of work the trucks 
would do in a day, the city was quoted 
a per-ton price for doing work. Offer 
was accepted and work was started. 


Trucks Must Keep Material Moving 


The truck is a vital connecting link be- 
tween the producing and the finishing end. 
It must do its work consistently to keep 
from tying either end up. This is so im- 
portant that there is a penalty for any 
delay the trucks may cause the opera- 
tion. Twenty-five dollars is forfeited 
any day the trucks do not move the ma- 
terial fast enough to allow both ends of 


Showing a Few Days’ 
Concrete Pipe Pro- 
duction Ready to be 
Hauled Away by Motor 
Trucks. 






the line to continue operations. Three 
2-ton Denbys have been doing this work 
successfully since last September, and if 
teams were used it would require about 
forty-five to keep the pipes moving fast 
enough. The 2-ton truck can carry 
three of the pipes on a load while the 
team could handle but one, and on the 
average 3.1-mile haul the trucks can 
make about five trips to a team’s one. 
There is a connected series of opera- 
tions in which the trucks play a vital 
part. At a big concrete mixer the ce- 
ment is prepared. A platform on nar- 
row gauge tracks carries a huge contain- 
er back and forth from the mixer to the 
pourers, where the soft cement is pour- 
ed into the moulds or forms, there to re- 
main until set and hardened. There are 
two double rows of sheet-steel forms 
extending back from the mixer. Each 
row has 25 forms, and about 50 are 
poured each day. Astride each double 
row of forms are two A-frame overhead 
cranes, set on tracks, so that they can 
be moved along as the pouring pro- 
gresses. One of these cranes moves 


ahead and with its aid the steel forms, 
around one row of poured pipes, are re- 
moved, oiled, and set in place in the 
row alongside for the oncoming pourers. 
The inside of the form is oiled to keep 
the concrete from sticking to the sides. 





























The container, brought from the mixer 
on the railed platform, is raised by the 
rear crane and carried over to the form, 
where it is poured and returned for 
another load. It is a series of what 
might be described as progressive pro- 
duction. These forms are poured in the’ 
open air and to dry them quickly a 
steam line is extended over the top of 
the with feeder 


rows pipes reaching 
down into each form. At night the 
newly poured forms are covered with 


canvas and the steam is turned on. This 
maintains a summer temperature through 
the night and dries the concrete suff- 
ciently to make it hard enough to re- 
move the forms the next day without 
breaking the edges. 

After the pipes are made in the forms 
they are rolled on to the limited loading 
platform in rows. The trucks must 
move the pipe from this platform fast 
enough to make room for the ones be- 
ing made. 

To handle these pipes the body on each 
truck is of special design. Two long 
3 x 4’s are placed on top of each side 
member. Steel rods and cross pieces 
hold them at the upper end. At the 
lower end they extend beyond the frame 
of the truck. A heavy angle-iron ex- 
tension is fastened to the truck frame as 





The Views Below Show 
the Special Loading 
Platform With Fifth 
Wheel Arrangement, 
and the Two-Ton 
Denby Being Loaded 
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balanced oversize 
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—means Power—Speed—Economy 


HE one feature you immediately 
T observe as you examine a Master 

Truck is its Balanced Oversize. It 
is this Balanced Oversize which makes 
for Master performance. It is this Bal- 
anced Oversize that is responsible for 
the power, speed and economy with 
which Master Trucks make good in 
giving uninterrupted service. 


Balanced Oversize is the Master feature 


of Master construction, every part de- 
signed and built not merely OVER- 
SIZE, but balanced in oversize with the 
part working with it. 


There are many concerns in your city 
in need of such a truck. The sale of 
one Master results in other Master 
sales. Write or wire to learn if your 
territory is open. 


MAsIE 


TRUCKS 


MASTER OF THE LOAD ON ANY ROAD 
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A View of the Pipes in the Course of Production 
In front is a half-finished form with the reinforcing wire around it. 


moved from a finished pipe on one side and transferred to the one in the foreground. At the rear the 
men can be seen pouring a finished form. 


shown in the sketch. On this angle-iron 
the rear ends of the wooden 3 x 4’s are 
supported. The super-frame is longer, 
to enable the truck to handle three of the 
smaller pipes. 


The pipes are rolled up onto the truck 
and held secure by a wedge at the rear, 
placed at the proper distance for the 
different size pipes. An efficient method 
of loading the pipes on the trucks is 
used. The platform is the proper height 
for loading onto the truck, but there is 
not sufficient room, where the truck 
must come in, to permit it to back into 
the platform. It must back alongside 
and in this position or the pipes cannot 
be rolled onto the body. To provide for 
this a square platform on legs was con- 
structed large enough to hold one of the 
pipes. On the center of this platform is 
a fifth-wheel arrangement. The plat- 
form is placed against the main plat- 
form in line with the row of pipes being 
moved. The truck backs along the large 
platform into the smaller one. Each 
pipe is rolled out onto the fifth wheel on 
the small platform, swung around 90 
deg., and rolled onto the truck. The 
truck is loaded in about three minutes 
with three of these pipes. 

When one row of pipes has been 
moved the truck-platform is hitched to 
the truck and is dragged into line with 
the next row of pipes and the loading 
of the truck thus continued. 

The weight of the pipes makes it im- 
possible to swivel them without the aid 
of a device such as used. The pipe line 
when started is small in diameter and in- 
creases as it goes along. The pipes, 
‘therefore, differ in size and weight. Each 
is 4 ft. long, but the diameter ranges from 
27 to 45 in. The different diameters 
with their corresponding weights are as 
follows: 45 in., 3200 lb.; 42 in., 2800 Ib.; 
39-in., 2400 Ib.; 33 in., 1800 Ib.; 30 in., 1500 

-Ib.; 27 in., 1250 Ib. 

The trucks make about 15 trips a day. 
The pipe line being put in is 6 miles 
long, so that about 7925 pipe sections 
will have been transported by the trucks 


The outside section is being re- 


when the work is completed. It involves 
a sum of about $9000, and is said to be 
the biggest hauling contract in the state 
of Kansas. 

The Salt City Motor Car Co., which is 
operating the trucks, is maintaining a 
very complete repair shop in the truck 
garage, so that should anything happen 
to one of the trucks, it can be put into 












A 






The Wooden 3 x 4 Inch Frame and Block 
Wedge Arrangement Used for Hold- 
ing Pipe Sections in Place 


commission as soon as possible. Com- 
petent mechanics are in charge and the 
equipment includes such essentials as an 
oxy-acetylene welding outfit, a portable 
electric drill, a lathe-drill, a lathe, an air 
pump, parts stock bins filled with essen- 
tial parts, and the more common tools 
found on the bench of the repair shop. 





Motor Truck ‘‘Feeders” Fore- 
cast by a Railroad Authority 


That the railroad of the future may 
find it more economical to tear up short 
line tracks and develop motor truck 
transportation in its place, was the fore- 
cast made recently in an address on the 
future status of the railroads, by C. A. 
Morse, :assistant director of operation, 
in charge of engineering and mdinten- 
ance for the U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion. Mr. Morse delivered his paper be- 
fore members of the New York Railroad 
Club, and his remarks were followed with 
close attention as coming from one of 
the best known railroad men in the 
country. 

“The perfection of the motor truck and 
tractor, together with the universal use 
of the automobile, has introduced a new 
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element into the transportation problem 
that should be taken into consideration 
at this time, while studying the reorgani- 
zation of the whole transportation ques- 
tion,’ said Mr. Morse. 


“Good roads are demanded for the use 
of the automobile and a study should be 
made to see what additional expense 
would be necessary to so construct them 
that they would serve for motor truck 
and tractor. Where, heretofore, develop- 
ment of the country for 50 miles either 
side of a trunk line of railroad has re- 
quired the construction of light branch 
lines, it is a question to be seriously con- 
sidered whether this policy should be 
continued or whether good wagon roads ° 
should be constructed and the products 
of farms and passenger travel should not 
be handled by motor trucks, and auto- 
mobiles to the main line. 


“Taken alone and considered as a unit, 
practically none of these small branch 
lines pay expenses, but as gatherers of 
freight and passengers to increase den- 
sity of traffic on the main lines they are 
sources of profit. 


“As, however, the traffic gathered by 
them is turned over to the main line with 
a deficit attached which has to be over- 
come during the main line movement be- 
fore any profit is made, it would be a 
decided advantage if this traffic could be 
delivered to the trunk line by means of 
the motor truck, tractor and automobile 
without this bill of expense attached.” 

Noting the fact that a handling would 
thus be obviated, since it is now neces- 
sary to truck farm products to the short 
line branch, then transfer them to the 
main line, Mr. Morse continued: 


“Investigation of this subject may 
show the desirability as good roads are 
completed, of the taking up of many 
branch line railroads and utilizing the 
abandoned road bed for improved motor 
road, thus decreasing the expense of 
maintenance and operation of our rail- 
roads and giving in its place a well lo- 
cated motor road. Such a change would 
call for increased facilities at stations 
along the main line for passengers and 
for hauling freight, including storage, 
trackage, etc., but it would mean the 
concentration of supervision and labor, 
permitting better housing and living con- 
ditions for employes. 

“Motor driven conveyances have grad- 
ually been changing conditions of rail- 
road transportation for the past ten 
years, and now that the general study 
of transportation facilities is up for dis- 
cussion, it should be taken into careful 
consideration, and due weight given to 
its influence, on the economies of the 
situation.” 





Electric Steel Co. of Indiana has re- 
cently completed an addition to its foun- 
dry which will house a chemical labora- 
tory. The addition consists of a de- 
tached one-story building, fully equipp- 
ed with complete chemical apparatus for 
the analysis of melting stocks and al- 
loys for the determination of preliminary 
and also those departments having to 
do with highway transportation. 
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FACT—\that in a 12-hour day, a truck equipped with Pneumatics will trans- 
port 50 per cent. more merchandise than the same truck equipped with Solids. 


Also—tests proved that on a 2-ton truck, at factory price, the additional 
cost of Pneumatic Tires was not only made up within the year, but showed 
a generous saving over the operating cost of Solid Tire Equipment. 


Such figures and facts account for the tremendous demand for UNITED 
STATES ‘NOBBY CORD’ PNEUMATIC TRUCK TIRES. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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AMOUNSOOUASOOANEOAAOOUAAUUAAGAA STANT 


DETERMINED stand on the 
provisions of the proposed new 
legislation governing motor li- 
censing in this state, and regulat- 
ing the size, load and speed of 
motor trucks in Pennsylvania, was taken 
on Wednesday night, April 16th, by 
members of the Motor Truck Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, at their meeting at 
Hotel Adelphia. They decided to have 
a committee submit their objections to 
the measure, as it is now framed, to 
State Senator Clarence J. Buckman. 

Senator Clarence J. Buckman made 
the principal address. He explained the 
measure, which is a combination of a 
bill offered by himself and another 
measure proposed by Representative 
Dithrich. 

Senator Buckman said his hill did not 
represent the suggestions of any or- 
ganization, but was meant to be fair to 
all concerned. Because of a possibility 
of a constitutional prohibition against a 
revenue bill originating in the Senate, he 
agreed to have the features of his bill 
combined in the House bill of Mr. Dith- 
rich, and offered to hear objectors when 
the measure reached his committee in 
the Senate. He said the new bill, as 
proposed, would bring in between five 
and six million dollars a year from li- 


censes, as against four millions now re- 
ceived. Some of the features that are 
included in the bill as proposed, he said, 
are: 

A reciprocity clause for trucks operat- 
ing in this and other states, providing 
foreign trucks must take out a license 
here if coming into the state oftener 
than once a month; the license for trucks 
under 3000 Ib. is based on horsepower, 
the license being 40 cents per horse- 
power; above that weight, it is based on 
load, as follows: 3000 to 4000 Ib., $15; 
4000 to 6000 Ib., $25; 6000 to 8000 Ib., 
$40; 8000 to 10,000 Ib., $60; 10,000 to 12,000 
Ib., $100, and 12,000 to 14,000 Ib., $150. 
Provisions are also made for trailers. 
After Sept. 1 the fee is on a half year 
basis, the speed regulations ranging 
from 8 to 15 m.p.h., according to size and 
weight of truck. This feature will prob- 
ably be attacked. The maximum load 
is 12,000 Ib., or 26,000 including weight 
of truck. The maximum length is 336 in. 
and width 90 in., and the size and ca- 
pacity must be painted on body. Penal- 
ties vary from $25 to $100, or 6 months’ 


imprisonment. Provision is also made 
for receiving special permission from 
the Highway Department for excess 


loads, where the route to be traveled is 
specified. A new provision also is made, 


specifying the right of way at right- 
angled crossings, allowing the vehicle on 
the right the right of way. The Asso. 
ciation decided to have its Legislative 
Committee send to Senator Buckman 
their analysis of the bill with recom- 
mendations. 

A. W. Sutherland, chairman of the 
Good Roads Committee, presented some 
data showing that the average of only 
two cars per mile use wiimproved roads, 
and 15 cars per mile use improved roads, 
an argument to be used for better roads, 
He urged members to confer with their 
representatives to learm the conditions 
of roads in their districts and said that 
the Western part of the state was getting 
three-fourths of the contracts for 
proving roads. 

Others who spoke were: Captain C. J. 
Clarke, of the Federal Vocational Board; 
C. B. Allasandroni, president of the’ Ital- 
ian Societies of the United States, on 
“Ttalia Irredenta,” and former Congress- 
man J. Washington Logue also spoke on 
“Fellowship.” Thomas Quirk, president, 
presided, 

E. J. Berlet was appointed chairman 
of the Speakers’ Committee. 

It was decided to hold the usual annual 
outing at the Mohican Club, on June 21, 
1919. 


im- 








Revised Rules for Rating Com- 
mercial Car Insurance on 
Payroll Basis 


The National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau announces, as effective April 
1, a new system of rating commercial 
type automobiles of fleets of five or 
more. Under this plan, policies are is- 
sued at an estimated advanced premium, 
subject to adjustment. The premium is 
based on the number of chauffeurs en- 
gaged in the operation of the automo- 
biles and is determined by dividing the 
entire payroll for regular and occasional 
chauffeurs by the average per capita 
wage. According to these new rules, if 
an assured owns five or more commer- 
cial automobiles and agrees to carry 
personal injury liability insurance in the 
company, the insurance shall be written 
on the following basis: 

Instead of applying a rate to each au- 
tomobile owned, an estimated advance 
premium shall be computed by applying 
the manual rate or adjusted rate, to the 
average number of automobiles owned 
and in use on the date of insurance— 
this includes hired cars. The actual 





earned premiums for the policy term 
shall be obtained by determining the 
number of chauffeurs and applying to 
each number the manual or adjusted 
rate. This number of chauffeurs shall 
be determined by ascertaining from the 
assured the actual per capita remunera- 
tion, excluding overtime, of all operators 
of automobiles; then the total annual re- 
muneration for all operators—including 
overtime—shall be divided by the per 
capita remuneration, and the result, plus 
one chauffeur, if the assured drives a 
truck, shall be the number of chauffeurs 
upon which the earned premium is based. 

If trailers are owned and operated in 
connection with the above ruling, the 
assured shall keep a record of the num- 
ber of trailers owned and premium ad- 
justment shall be made on the basis of 
the number of trailers owned. 

Attached to each policy is an indorse- 
ment in which the assured agrees to 
abide by all the stipulations noted above, 
and in so doing, to keep accurate and de- 
tailed records, in such a way as is there- 
in prescribed by the company. 

The minimum. annual premium for this 
policy shall be the annual premium for 
at least five commercial cars. 


British Government to Investi- 
gate Motor Car Markets 


The Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence) and the 
Association of British Motor and Allied 
Manufacturers, Ltd., have just now com- 
pleted arrangements for the immediate 
despatch of an investigator to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India and the Far 
East to ascertain the conditions and 
prospects in those territories for the sale 
of British motor vehicles, their parts, 
and accessories. Among the subjects to 
be covered in the investigation will be 
technical specifications of the cars most 
in demand, facilities for obtaining fuel, 
road systems, customs duties, legislative 
restrictions, importers, trade organiza- 
tions, methods of competitors and trans- 
port facilities. 

In the course of his mission Ceylon, 
Singapore, Batavia, Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Hobart, Welling- 
ton, Yokohama, Shanghai, Rangoon, Cal- 
cutta and Bombay will be visited by the 
investigator. The cost of investigation 
is being defrayed in equal shares by the 
association and by the British Govern- 


ment. 
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The New Truc 


The Truck Buyer of the! Past is no longer the Truck 
Buyer Today. In the past he had no truck experience to 
go by, and was willing to buy it. But no longer. 


Today in buying a truck he is cashing in on his experience 
of what Operating Efficiency,in a truck means. 


To win the 1919 Buyer to your truck, more than ordinary 
specifications are needed. For he knows now that there 
can’t be Operating Efficiency with Ordinary tires. Costly 
experimenting with one ordinary tire after another has 
impressed that truth upon him. ~ 


STAR MOTO 





moatumet o90 MOTOR 





IVERY Co 


CHICAGE 
4/7/19 


Polack Tyre & Rubber Co., 
1676 Broedway, 
New York City. 


Gent lemen: - 


In renewing our contract with you for your 
tires covering our entire fleet of 138 trucks, it 
gives ue pleasure to say that the service which we 
have received from Polack tires during the past 
year has been the most gratifying during our entire 
experience with them, since 1912. 


as you know, it is of regular eccurrence 
witb us to have your tires deliver mileage con- 


ie needless for us to say that we shall continue 
to use your equipment in the future, a8 we huve in 
the past, a8 long se we continue to get such satis- 
factory results. 


Bearing in mind that our contracting bus- 
iness takes our trucke, which range from 1 to 7 1/2 
tons, into virtually all lines of business, we feel, 
therefore, that your tires have made a particularly 
creditable record in our service, and we do not 


hesitate to recommend them from every standpoint. 


Youre very truly, 
$TaR MOTR DELIVERY CO. 
Haye A Mall 
* 44+ ALA 


Movaral Manager. 





Guaranteed uninterrupted service 








fetacKx ‘TyRE & RRusser 


POolAcK 


CAR JOURNAL 


k Buyer 
of 19019 


Be prepared for the exacting demands of the Experienced 
Buyer of 1919: Offer him more than Ordinary Specifications. 
With Polack Truck Tires—the Oldest Steel Base Truck 
Tires in the World—the truck tires that continue year 
after year in Superior performance without costly experi- 
menting to the user—ineluded in your truck specifications, 
your truck at once stands out in appealing to the de- 
mands of present day experienced truck buyers for more 
than ordinary specifications. 

Here is a typical instance of standardization in Polack year after 
year satisfaction. 


DELIVERY CO. 


CKING™ CALUMET 19% 
’ or 





STAR » PART OF FLEET OF 138 TRUCKS EQUIPPED 


EXCLUSIVELY WITH POJACK TRUCK TIRES 


Truck Manufacturers: 
Help your Dealers sell the 1919 Experienced 
Truck Buyer—equip your trucks with Polack 
Truck Tires, the pioneer of solid truck tires. 


Truck Dealers: 
Join the ranks of Progressive Truck Dealers. 
Have your trucks come thru Polack-equipped, 
and enjoy the distinction of selling trucks of 
more than ordinary specifications, which Ex- 
perienced truck buyers are demanding more and 
more. The Polack Dealer in your territory is at 
your service. 

Truck Users: 

As a 1919 Buyer you naturally are no longer sat- 
isfied with ordinary tire specifications. It is no 
longer necessary for you to take ordinary tires 
on the truck you buy. Specify Polack Truck 
Tires on your new truck and your Dealer, as a 
progressive merchant, will see that your truck is 
Polack-equipped. The Polack Dealer in your 
territory will gladly assist you. 


New YORK 


TRUCK 
TIRES 
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Metal and Rubber Markets 


Little Activity in Steel Market 
at Present 


Although it is known that buyers of 
steel are in need of supplies at present 
there have been only occasional inquiries 
reported and few orders. The lack of 
buying has increased overhead expenses 
and the smaller and independent in- 
terests are finding it difficult to make 
ends meet. 

A report from Washington indicates 
that an effort is being made to have the 
steel committee confer with the officials 
of the Railroad Administration so that 
some agreement may be reached in the 
near future. It is thought that the buy- 
ing movement expected for some time 
will come with the patching up of the 
price tangle in Washington. 


Steel Products Prices 
Per ton, Pittsburgh— 
Bessemer billets 


Sewn aie cee $38 50 a 
ae 38 50 a 
Poreime billets .........06.06. 5100 a 
OS: ee ea ene eae 42 00 a 


Sheets 
The following prices are for 100-bundle lots 
and over f.o.b. mill: 
Blue Annealed Sheets— 


PI ie ve cawewtadeccwed $3 55 a 

SS re 319° a 

Eg os, Sick ree Gok alates Gis wie le ae 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge— 

Sl ee ee $5 70 a 

LD See ee § 97 a 
Tin—Mill Black Plate— 

REY occieds Ssachanviceaee $4 35 a 


Iron and Steel at Pittsburgh 


Bessemer iron 


Sibert’ laisiocte g2) 35 62 
Bessemer steel, f.o.b. Pitts... 38 50 a 
Skelp, grooved, steel ........ 245 a 
Skelp, sheared, steel ......... 265 a 
Ferromanganese (70 per cent.)130 00 a 
Steel, melting scrap ......... 6 S50 8 <6. 
PENN 9b 5 oc o'vis cise dmlen aes 235 a . 


COPPER.—There are indications of a 
buying wave in the copper market, ac- 
cording to producers, but at present 
sales are small and confined almost en- 
tirely to the smaller dealers. 

ALUMINUM.— Conditions in this 
market continue quiet. Prices range be- 
tween 29c and 31c per pound for ingots, 
98-99 per cent. 

TUNGSTEN.—Conditions continue to 
gain. Chinese ore continues to sell for 
spot delivery at $7 per unit. High grade 
scheelite and wolframite are selling 
strongly at $10 per unit. 


Prices*of Finished Products 


The following prices are current on 
brass and bronze items: 


Copper sheets, hot rolled ..... 22 50 
Copper sheets, cold rolled ..... 23 50 
| 30 50 
Seamless tubing, bronze .......29 50 
CME MORE BROCIB a... 6... cc eccses 7 75 
IT REINENE 0. 5 lb cis wnis 56's os 0.5.0 6% 19 25 


RO EES oir os ocloeicccscedcc 17 25 
High brass wire 
High brass sheets 
High brass rods 
BOW OPARS MHCets .......6 0 0085s- 20 50 
Low brass wire 
Low brass rods 
Brazed tubing, brass .......... 29 50 
Brazed tubing, bronze 
Seamless tubing, brass 
Seamless tubing, copper 


18 00 
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Prices of Old Metals 


The market is quiet but steady. Cur- 
rent prices are as follows: 


Aluminum— Buying. Selling. 
RBC BORED. 58 60005 essen 17 al7% 18 alg 
REPOS OPA 665 itsadaeees 174%al8 194%a20 
CTS Sch cacecesssvase 20%a21 211%4a22% 

Copper— 

Heavy machinery comp..12%al2% 13 a13% 
Heavy and. wire .......: 11%a12 12%,al13 
Light and bottoms ...... 104%a10% 114%4a11% 
Heavy, cut and crucible.12%4al1% 13%al14 
SSPGBR, HOON: i 5od cc's sca'ss ™%4aT™M% 8 a8Xy 
PEPE O TN MING «dacs ceca 64a 6% 6%a 7 
No. 1 clean brass turnings614sa 6% 7 927% 
No. 1 comp. turnings....10 al0% 11%all% 
BOGE, MOAVY  <.éccccccccs 4a 4% 4la 4.60 

BONG NID oo ch cnicls ne xe eee 33a 4 4h%ea 5 

Bleck tin, SCTAR: oicikecas 60 a62 65 ab6 


Rubber Market Steady 


There has been little change in the 
rubber market. Business going on be- 
tween dealers in forward deliveries of 
plantations serves to keep prices on a 
fairly steady basis, despite the fact that 
factory buyers seem little interested in 
either futures or spot offerings. 


Prices of Crude Rubber 


Para—Up-river, fine per lb 56 a 


WP-PIVEr; COGTSC 6665.0 5 oso 34 a 
RON, NO 5s 5 ee viseadasik 2idaid 47%ea 48 
TGIGMIGE; “CORTES: coos sds Dcexek 21%a 22 
Caucho, ball, upper .......... *34l4a 35 
Caucho, ball, lower ......65.«. say) toe 


Cameta *22%a 23 
Plantation—First latex, pale crepe 47 a 


Brown, crepe, thin, clean .... 45%a 46 
Smoked, ribbed, sheets ....... 46i4a .. 
Centrals—Corimtd. ..6esiiicssessces 35 a 37 
Py ee 35 a 37 
SUBPUIGS WOE occ sacs tswedids 30 a 
Guayule, washed and dried... 40 a 
MIAtR, “BRECIS. -..cc cs eiawd case 20 @ ox 
Balata, block, Ciudad ........ <a OTS 
Balata, block, Panama ....... 55 a 60 
MICKICAN—SCrAD © oii ci cviews wae ciwas 39 a4 te 
GD. scincecitdstecad aceeenwmsnas 32 a 
African—Massai, red ............. 55 a 





* Nominal. 


SCRAP RUBBER—The | situation 


lacks new features, the market being 
steady with trading quiet. 
Tires—-Automobile ................ 34a 
Bicycles, pneumatic .............. 3a 





Rural Motor Express as a 
Public Utility* 


With but 250,000 miles of railway in 
the United States as against 2,500,000 
miles of highway, the importance of the 
Rural Motor Express as a service to the 
public at large cannot be overestimated 
and in effect, its economic relation to 
cost of living is so'close as to justify its 
classification as a public utility on a par 
with other services which seek to pro- 
vide us with the necessities of life. 


Past experience has shown that at 
some point in the operation of such units, 
the factor of regulation must be taken 
into consideration, as otherwise we are 
confronted by one of two conditions: 
first, either one group is so much more 
powerful than the others that it as- 
similates them and becomes a monopoly, 
or second, undue competition results in 


*From Motor Truck Committee, 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
42nd St., New York City. 


National 
7 East 
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an uneconomic condition that forces al] 
parties into bankruptcy. 

Rural motor express operation has 
tended to move toward the latter con- 
clusion. Numerous incidents can be 
cited which illustrate the point and which 
are anything but special in their appli- 
cation. 

War conditions enforced a transfer of 
larger quantities of freight from the rail- 
road to the highway. When normal con- 
ditions were restored the motor express 
routes could not compete with the rail- 
roads and their business was either taken 
entirely away from them or greatly 
diminished. 

In Colorado a motor truck route was 
established between two good sized cities. 
A good rate was fixed and the company 
profited. Its operations attracted other 
investors, a rate war ensued, both were 
forced to withdraw and the community 
suffered in consequence. 

In other cases men of little capital 
were attracted to the business by the 
success of others, and through inac- 
curate knowledge of operating and over- 
head costs, fixed rates at too low a point. 

Finally unscrupulous operators of no 
financial responsibility crept in, or honest 
operators hired unscrupulous drivers, 
with the net result that costly shipments 
were damaged in transit, leaving the 
shipper without financial recourse, and 
consequently setting up a resistance to 
future operations by efficient, respon- 
sible organizations. 

In view of these conditions and going 
back to the first consideration of the 
function of rural motor express as a 
public utility, it would seem that the sub- 
ject is sufficiently important to the public 
to justify the enactment of legislation 
which would: 

1. Place the matter of rate making in 
the hands of a public utility commission 
which would base those rates upon a 
knowledge of local conditions, making 
them equitable to shipper and operator 
alike, and making impossible neglect of 
the interests of the community, which 
should always be considered as of first 
importance. 

2. The enactment of legislation which 
would seek to protect the shipper from 
undue loss in transit as he is now pro- 
tected in the case of railroad traffic. 

3. The compilation of educational data 
which should teach the motor truck oper- 
ator how to gauge the needs of his ter- 
ritory, how to arrive at his operating 
costs, and how to give the best service 
to the public. 





The Department of Commerce 
Has Lists of Importers 


Several pamphlets containing lists of 
importers of automobiles and accessories 
who .are interested in communicating 
with American manufacturers have been 
compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce. These importers are located at 
Batavia, Dutch East Indies; Bombay, 
India, and Hongkong, China. Manufac- 
turers can obtain these lists by address- 
ing the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., referring to file numbers 
9504, 9521 and 9510. 
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VERYONE who has a transportation 
E problem would do well to read the 
advertisement of The White Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on pages 104 and 105 of 
the Saturday Evening Post, issue of May 31st. 


The character and standing of these owners 
of trucks is conclusive proof that motor 
trucks are an absolute necessity. 


This list is further evidence that the care- 
ful buyer is buying motor trucks made by 
reliable manufacturers who have been estab- 
lished for years. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 | 
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